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HAGAR. 


CHAPTER  I. 


A  MOS  DURBEN  had  arrayed  himself  with 
-^  unusual  care  before  setting  off  from  his 
Cardington  hotel  to  make  that  eventful  call 
upon  the  Guildensterns.  So  that  when  he 
turned  out  into  the  public  road  he  presented 
quite  an  imposing  appearance — an  appearance 
so  entkely  unlike  that  of  the  Amos  Durben 
of  ten  years  ago,  that  Mr.  Guildenstern  and 
Lancelot,  passing  him  on  the  turnpike  half- 
way between  Morristhorpe  and  Cardington, 
thought  he  was  a  stranger,  come  most  likely 
to  look  over  the  Darque  property.  For 
Morristhorpe  Grange  had  been  in  the  mar- 
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ket  now  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  and 
though  no  one  came  to  any  terms  about  the 
purchase  of  it,  still  a  chance  speculator  in 
landed  property  did  occasionally  drive  over 
from  Cardington,  and  walk  roimd  the  place, 
and  calculate  how  much  would  be  required 
to   put  it  into    repau'. 

Not  that  Amos  Durben  could  be  said  to 
look  like  a  gentleman  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  even  after  all  his  care  and  pains. 
Prosperity  had  put  a  ring  of  the  yellowest 
Australian  gold  on  his  finger,  and  a  set  of 
diamond  studs  on  his  shirt-front,  and  a 
good  suit  of  black  upon  his  stooping  figure, 
and  a  hat  of  the  latest  fashion  and  the 
choicest  material  on  the  small  head  which 
had  such  a  trick  of  carr^ang  itself  on  one 
side.  And  it  had  put  into  his  face  the  im- 
portance, and  into  his  awkward  shambling 
gait  a  little  of  the  pomposity,  of  the  suc- 
cessful merchant  who  is  conscious   of  a  com- 
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fortable  balance  at  his  bankers;  but  it  had 
not  given  him  the  upright  carriage  of  the 
man  who  dares  look  all  the  world  in  the 
face,  nor  that  lofty,  fearless  independence 
vrith  which  even  the  humblest  day  labourer 
may  walk  God's  earth,  so  long  as  he  has 
never  done  a  mean  action  upon  it,  nor 
sought  its  shelter  for  evil  deed  of  his.  So 
far  as  a  gentleman  can  be  made  by  jewelry 
and  tailor-craft,  Amos  Durben  was  a  gentle- 
man. So  far  as  gentlemanhood  is  a  thing 
apart  fi:om  broadcloth  suits  and  diamond 
studs,  Amos  Durben  was  destitute   of  it. 

Still  his  general  tm-n-out  was  very  credit- 
able as  he  strolled  leisurely,  glove  and  ebony 
stick  in  hand,  on  that  pleasant  fii'st  of  Oc- 
tober, down  the  village  street,  along  which 
a  few  years  ago  he  used  to  shuffle  to  Car- 
dington  market,  with  twenty  or  thirty  cou- 
ple of  wdld  fowl  shmg  about  his  person. 
Even    people   much    T\'ider    awake    than    Mr. 
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Guildenstern,  who  was  absorbed  in  the  thought 
of  those  unfortunate  Penorfa  mines,  or  Lan- 
celot, whose  meditations  were  all  for  Opal, 
might  have  been  justified  in  mistaking  him 
for  a  gentleman  who  had  come  down  to 
look  at  the  Darque  property  with  a  view  to 
investing  in  it.  Which  indeed  he  had  in  a 
certain  sense,  though  it  was  not  the  tumble- 
down old  Grange  and  the  swampy  inherit- 
ance around  it  which  Amos  Durben  thought 
of  appropnating,  as  he  entered  Morristhorpe 
village   on   that   pleasant   first    of  October. 

Perhaps  the  plans  which  were  forming  them- 
selves in  his  mind  might  serve  to  give  a  little 
additional  briskness  to  his  deportment.  A  man 
ought  to  look  his  best  when  he  is  going 
on  a  courtmg  expedition,  especially  when  the 
lady  whom  he  seeks  to  win  is  both  youthful 
and  beautiful,  and  not  by  any  means  able 
to  dispense  with  such  money  considerations 
as    he   is  prepared    to    present   to    her.      To 
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do  him  justice,  Opal  had  made  a  decided 
impression  upon  him  by  her  grace  and  beauty 
and  her  noble  bearing,  and  the  delicate  re- 
finement of  her  look  and  ways,  so  different 
to  the  loud  style  patronised  by  the  mush- 
room aristocracy  of  Melbourne.  And  the 
thought  of  carrying  these  charms  back  in 
triumph  to  his  adopted  country,  and  there 
parading  them  before  the  envious  gaze  of 
the  colonial  belles,  had  certainly  an  air  of 
romance  about  it,  which  could  not  fail  to 
put  a  little  brightness  into  his  pale  face, 
and  a  touch   of  elasticity  into   his   step. 

Though  certainly  Opal's  recognition  of  him, 
as  he  pushed  himself  up  agamst  her  in  the 
menagerie,  had  not  been  of  the  pleasantest, 
most  hopefal  kind.  There  was  anything  but 
delight  in  the  glance  before  which  his  own 
had  quailed — anything  but  a  favourable  au- 
gury for  his  future  success  in  the  gesture 
of  repulsion  with   which   she   had   flung  her- 
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self  away  from  him,  and  placed  the  broad, 
bm-ly  figm*e  of  old  Mr.  Lester  as  a  screen 
between  them.  If  Amos  Dm-ben  had  been 
a  man  easily  tm-ned  from  his  pm-pose,  that 
look,  that  gesture  w^ould  have  tm-ned  him. 
But  then,  doubtless,  she  thought  she  was 
stepping  aside  from  the  touch  of  a  poor 
man — a  man  who  could  only  herd  with  low 
and  common  people — a  man  who  was  earn- 
ing his  living  as  he  earned  it  ten  years 
ago,  by  an  occupation  which  kept  him  in 
the  lowest  ranks  of  society.  It  might  make 
all  the  diiference  when  she  found  that  he 
was  a  poor  man  no  longer — that  he  could 
buy  Morristhorpe  parish  over  and  over  with 
those  almost  uncounted  thousands  which  his 
own  skill  and  cleverness  had  won  for  him. 
Many  a  time  before  now  beauty  had  given 
itself  in  exchange  for  wealth,  nor  thought 
the  bargain  unequal.  And  why  should  not 
this   penniless    girl,   rich  in  nothing   but   her 
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pride  and  independence,  bestow  them  both 
upon  some  one  who  could  give  her  the 
w4ierewithal  to  sustain  them?  What  better 
could  she  do  for  herself  than  share  that 
splendid  house  of  his  on  the  Yarra  river, 
and  dress  in  satin  and  velvet,  and  queen 
it  amongst  the  Melbourne  upstai'ts,  and 
di'ive  to  town  every  day  of  her  hfe  in  a 
cushioned  carriage,  wdth  liveried  servants 
behind  and  before  her,  and  Amos  Durben, 
not  handsome,  indeed,  but  so  wealthy  and 
respectable,  at  her  side  ?  Better  that,  sure- 
ly, than  the  straitened  means  and  the  un- 
certain home  which  was  all  that  Mr.  Guil- 
denstern  could  give  her. 

And  then,  if  the  gilded  bait  of  riches 
would  not  tempt,  the  threat  of  poverty  and 
disgTace  might  drive  her  to  yield.  For  he 
had  but  to  unfold  that  scrap  of  paper  ui 
liis  pocket,  on  which  was  Avi'itten  a  copy  of 
her  baptismal   register,  taken  from   the  office 
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in  Melbourne,  or  show  that  other  document 
containing  Lois  Fletcher's  story,  as  he  had 
it  from  her  own  lips,  clinching  both  these 
proofs  by  the  prayer-book  and  purse,  which 
he  had  taken  care  to  bring  with  him;  and 
then,  where  would  proud  Miss  Opal  be? 

At  his  mercy — Amos  Durben's — powerless 
in  the  hands  of  the  man  upon  whom,  only 
a  few  hours  before,  she  had  cast  such  a 
scornful  glance !  He  had  only  to  speak  the 
word,  and  no  roof  of  Mr.  Guildenstern's,  he 
well  knew,  would  be  a  shelter  for  her  any 
more ;  no  kindness  of  his  would  be  given 
to  the  daughter  of  the  man  who  had  so 
cruelly  wronged  him,  the  man  whose  very 
name  was  a  by-word  and  reproach  in  the 
place.  It  would  be  wiser — very  much  wiser 
— for  the  haughty  young  foundling  to  take 
his  riches,  and  along  with  them  himself,  and 
the  protection  he  could  give,  than  play  off 
her  scornful  airs  again,  and  find  herself  cast 
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forth  a  pauper  upon  the  streets,  with  no 
Hagar  Winter  to  care  for  her  now,  and  not 
BO  much  as  a  roof  to  shelter  that  proud 
head  of  hers. 

Amos  Durben  strolled  round  the  village, 
enjoying  the  admiration  of  the  rustics,  who 
gazed  wnth  reverent  awe  upon  his  diamond 
studs  and  Australian  gold  ring,  until  the 
shadows  of  evening  began  to  fall.  No  one 
recognised  him  except  Gilby,  who  had  come 
to  the  Mere  farm  to  help  in  the  cleaning. 
She  was  going  to  hurry  across  the  road  to 
him,  and  invite  him  in  to  hear  all  the  story 
of  his  adventures,  but  Amos,  who  did  not 
wish  to  demean  himself  under  present  cir- 
cumstances by  being  seen  talking  with  people 
of  that  sort,  gave  her  a  patronising  nod, 
and  walked  on.  He  had  learned  as  much 
as  she  could  tell  him,  and  he  did  not  want 
to  have  anything  more  to  do  wdth  her. 
Gilby  satisfied  herself,   however,  by  going   in 
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to  old  IMrs.  Dobbinson,  and  telling  her  all 
about  it,  and  then  doing  the  same  kind 
office  for  Joe  Bletchley,  so  that  before 
nightfall  the  news  of  Amos  Durben's  return 
was  all  over  the  village. 

Towards  evening  he  presented  himself  at 
the  old  house  among  the  chestnut-trees. 
Mr.  Guildenstern  was  not  at  home,  the 
servant  replied,  in  answ^er  to  the  inquir- 
ies of  the  strange  gentleman;  but  a  doc- 
tor from  Cardington,  who  was  staying  on 
the  other  side  of  the  green,  would  attend 
to  anything  that  was  required.  Young  Mr. 
Lancelot,  too,  had  gone  out  for  the  evening, 
and  so  had  Miss  Armitage;  and  Miss  Guild- 
enstern had  not  returned  from  Cardington. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  house  just  then 
but  Miss  Opal.  Should  she  tell  Miss  Opal 
that  the  gentleman  would  speak  to  her  ? 

"Yes.  Give  Miss  Opal  my  card,  and  say 
that   I  wish    for    a    little    conversation  with 
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her,"  replied  Amos,  assuming  as  much  dig- 
nity as  he  could,  and  following  the  seiTant 
into  Mr.  Guildenstem's  plainly-farnished  lit- 
tle drawing-room,  where  Opal  was  sitting 
alone. 
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TTTITH  a  look  of  exceeding  coldness,  Opal 
'  '  gathered  up  her  work,  and  as  Amos 
Durben  entered  the  room,  was  about  to  leave 
it,  supposing  him  to  have  come  on  some  mat- 
ter of  business  to  Mr.  Guildenstern. 

She  seemed  to  him,  now  that  he  saw  her 
in  the  simple  elegance  of  her  own  home, 
more  beautifal  than  ever ;  this  noble  daugh- 
ter of  an  ignoble  father,  Hagar  Winter's 
foster-child,  whom  one  word  of  his  could  drive 
forth  into  the  rude  blasts  of  poverty  and 
destitution.  The  distance  and  pride  of  her 
manner  had  awed  him  a  little  when  he 
entered  the  room,  but  that  thought  restored 
his  confidence.  Amos  Durben  had  no  true 
independence.     He  could   only  fortify   himself 
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against  the  cringing  cowardice  whicli  was 
natural  to  him,  by  remembering  the  hold 
circumstances  gave  him  over  a  girl  whose 
only  protection  was  the  ignorance  of  her 
friends.  It  was  no  time  for  Miss  Opal 
to  queen  it  over  him  now.  He  knew  she 
was  absolutely  in  his  power ;  yet  her  maiden 
pride  and  her  maiden  beauty,  acting  upon  a 
natiu-e  that  was  both  mean  and  earthly, 
cowed  him  so  that  the  smooth  glib  words 
which  he  had  prepared  for  then-  meeting 
quite  deserted  him.  He  had  to  remind  him- 
self that  he  held  her  fortunes  in  his  own 
hands,  before  he  could  recover  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  commence  a  conversation. 

"Excuse  me,  Miss  Opal,"  he  said,  with 
a  deferential  bow,  as  Opal  was  about  to 
leave  the  room,  "  I  wanted  to  see  yourself, 
as  I  told  the  servant.  I  suppose  you  know 
who  I  am." 

"Yes,"   said  Opal,  looking  him  full  in  the 
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face  with  a  calm  lofty  look  which  might 
have  floored  him  again,  but  for  that  sense 
of  power  over  her.  "  You  are  Amos  Dur- 
ben,  the  man  that  used  to  keep  the  decoy 
some  years  ago." 

"  You  have  a  good  memory,  Miss.  I  did 
used  to  keep  it,  and  it  kept  me,  too,  but 
I've  had  a  better  stroke  of  fortune  since 
then,  or  I  don't  know  that  I  should  have 
been  here  to  trouble  you  to-day.  Me  and 
my  partner  now,  we  are  one  of  the  most 
extensive  importing  firms  in  Melbourne,  Mes- 
sers  Blenkin  and  Durben,  as  the  name  stands, 
and  our  agents  and  men  of  business  in  this 
country  can  witness  to  it,  if  my  word 
shouldn't  be  sufficient.  And  I  thought  I 
should  like  to  see  the  old  place  again,  es- 
pecially as  things  had  looked  up  with  me  a 
bit  since  I  left  it.  I  think  they've  looked 
up  a  bit  with  you,  too,  ]\Iiss.  You  seem  to 
be  pretty  comfortably  settled  here." 
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Something  in  the  man's  manner  irritated 
O-pdl  exceedingly.  There  was  a  mixtm-e  of 
fawning  and  presumption  in  it  which  she 
could  scarcely  endure.  But  respect  to  Mr. 
Guildenstern  held  her  back  fi'om  being  posi- 
tively rude  to  anyone  who  had  been  admit- 
ted under  his  roof.  With  a  great  effort  to 
keep  her  disgust  under  control,  she  replied, 

"I  am  quite  comfortable,  thank  you,.  And 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that  yom-  life  so  far  has 
been  successftd." 

"Yes,  Miss,"  said  Amos,  shifting  uneasily 
about  on  his  chair.  "  I  went  out,  as  I  may 
say,  with  my  staff  in  my  hand,  for  I'd  no- 
thing to  depend  upon,  let  alone  the  bit  of 
money  which  was  due  to  me  from  Squire 
Lester,  and  now  I  am  spread  into  bands, 
the  fii'm  being  as  extensive  as  any  you'll  find 
in  the  colonies.  It's  a  wonderful  place.  Miss, 
is  Australia,  for  getting  a  man  on,  and  you. 
see    I    just    happened    in    the   right   nick    of 
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time.  It's  everything,  Miss,  is  happening  in 
the  right  nick  of  time,  and  being,  as  one  may- 
say,  awake  to  it,  which  I  always  was  from 
the  very  beginning.  I  suppose  you've  been 
settled  here  pretty  comfortable  since  my  poor 
sister  Hagar  was  took  ?" 

"  Yoiu'  business,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Durben," 
said  Opal,  coldly.  "You  said  you  wished  to 
speak  to  me." 

*'  No  offence.  Miss,  only,  having  known  you 
a  good  bit  since,  I  naturally  felt  an  interest 
to  hear  you  was  safe  taken  care  of  when 
my  poor  sister  Hagar  met  her  end.  It  was 
a  sad  thing,  was  that,  about  my  poor  sister 
Hagar,  but  it  turned  out  better  for  you 
than  Avhat  one  might  have  expected.  I 
daresay  he's  a  good  man,  is  Mr.  Guilden- 
stern,  to  anybody  as  he  takes  a  mind  to, 
and  would  have  been  a  deal  more  looked 
up  to  in  this  village  than  what  he  is,  if  it 
hadn't   been   for  them   unfortunate    mines    as 
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Captain  Darque  set  a-going.  You  know, 
Miss,  it  was  Captain   Darque  as  ruined   him." 

Amos  Durban  wanted  to  come  to  the  point 
of  his  story,  but  not  finding  words  to  do 
it,  he  began  to  wriggle  and  curl  himself 
about  like  a  caterpillar  that  has  been  borne 
by  some  unexpected  gust  of  wind  to  an 
unfamiliar  leaf,  and  finds  itself  not  at  home 
in  the  situation.  Except  when  he  was 
amongst  business-people,  with  whom  he  could 
talk  about  stock,  share-broking,  bill-discount- 
ing, exports,  and  so  forth,  Amos  Darben  al- 
ways felt  ill  at  ease,  and  his  uneasiness  mani- 
fested itself  in  such  restless  fidgetting  and 
contortions,  that  one  felt  inclined  to  pick 
him  up,  like  the  stray  caterpillar,  and  drop 
him  down  again  into  the  fat  sappiness  of 
his  native  cabbages. 

Opal  made  no  reply  to  his  remarks  about 
Mr.  Guildenstern.  She  did  not  care  even  to 
speak    the    name   of    her   foster-father    to    a 
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man  whose  very  presence  was  intolerable  to 
her.  The  slight  feeling  of  courtesy  which 
had  made  her  endm-e  him  for  a  little  while 
was  fast  yielding  to  uncontrollable  disgust. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  Opal  some- 
times could  she  have  ruled  the  outward 
expression  of  her  dislikes  and  aversions,  but 
that  she  could  not  do.  Her  love  she  could 
hide  away  so  successfully,  that  those  who 
would  have  prized  it  most  never  knew  it 
was  there ;  but  her  contempt  never  failed 
to  tell  itself  in  the  cold  glance  and  the 
gesture  of  irrepressible  scorn  with  which  she 
always  turned  from  those  who  had  once  de- 
(;eived  her. 

Amos  Durben  remembered  his  power  over 
her,  though,  and  that  gave  him  courage  to 
go  on  again,  still  with  stealthy  look  and 
half-suppressed  voice,  and  a  creeping  un- 
comfortableness  manifesting  itself  in  every 
movement. 
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*^  There's  been  a  good  many  queer  things 
happened  to  me  since  1  went  out  to  the 
colonies,  Miss.  As  soon  as  I  was  fairly  on 
my  feet,  I  began  to  do  what  every  sensible 
man  does,  when  things  lies  convenient  for 
it — I  looked  out  for  a  wife  to  settle  with, 
and  I  wasn't  long  before  I  found  one  fitted 
me  like  a  glove.  Lois  Fletcher  was  her 
name — at  least,  she  was  Mrs.  Grapeson  when 
I  married  her,  being  a  widow,  but  her  name 
before  was  Lois  Fletcher.  You  perhaps 
mayn't  happen  to  have  heard  of  anyone 
named  Lois  Fletcher,  Miss  ?" 

And  Amos,  who  was  getting  on  the  track 
of  his  prey  now,  shrugged  up  his  right 
shoulder  cautiously,  and  di'ew  in  his  breath, 
and  glanced  furtively  round,  as  he  was  wont 
to  do  when  a  splendid  Norwegian  wild  fowl 
was  saiHng,  in  all  its  pm-ple-breasted  glory, 
right  into  the  very  entrance  of  one  of  his 
decoy  pipes. 
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"  You  don't  happen  to  have  heard  of  one 
Lois  Fletcher,  Miss?" 

*'  I  have  not,"  said  Opal.  "  The  name  is 
quite  new  to  me." 

"  Yes — I  thought  as  much.  ^ly  sister  Ha- 
gar  was  never  one  that  said  more  than  she'd 
a  mind  to,  and  well  for  yourself,  Miss,  that 
she  were  in  that  turn.  There's  a  vast  of 
mischief  done  in  this  world  by  people  say- 
ing more  than  they've  any  need  to.  It's 
what  I  don't  do  myself." 

Opal  thought  he  was  rather  wide  of  the 
mark  there,  and  if  he  would  only  have 
paused  for  a  moment,  she  would  have  ex- 
cused herself  on  the  plea  of  another  engage- 
ment from  the  farther  infliction  of  his  com- 
pany. But  he  seemed  to  have  got  fairly 
afloat  now,  and  went  steadily  on,  eyeing 
her,  meanwhile,  with  that  stealthy,  suspici- 
,ous  glance,  which,  she  knew  not  why,  was 
beginning  to  exert  a  sort  of  magnetic  influ- 
ence over  her. 
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"Yes.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  married 
Lois  Fletcher,  and  a  good  wife  she  was  to 
me  as  long  as  it  pleased  Providence  to  spare 
her,  which  it  wasn't  long  that  it  did,  for  she 
died  under  two  years  after  we  were  mar- 
ried. However,  there's  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea  as  ever  come  out  of  it,  she  used  to  say 
to  me ;  and  things  have  looked  up  wonder- 
ful with  me  since  I  became  a  widower,  and 
I  could  do  a  great  deal  better  for  a  lady 
now  than  what  I  could  do  when  Lois  and 
me  were  married,  our  firm  being,  as  I  said, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  colony,  and 
turning  over  splendid  profits.  You  maybe 
won't  believe  me.  Miss,  but  my  share  of  the 
profits  last  year  was  over  six  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  concern  almost  doubling  it- 
self as  it  goes  along ;  but  when  once  you're 
set  a-going  in  Melbourne,  ^Miss,  there's  no  end 
to  it.  Though  I  never  forgot  the  old  coun- 
try,  and  maybe  what   drew  me   first  to  Lois 
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Fletcher  was  her  having  been  to  Morris- 
thorpe  and  knowing  the  place  as  she  did ; 
for  it  stands  to  reason,  Miss,  when  youVe 
been  off  a  good  while,  you  like  to  meet 
with  somebody  who  knows  where  you  come 
fi'om  and  that  sort." 

"Of  course,"  said  Opal  coldly,  seeing  that 
Amos  Durben  expected  her  to  say  something. 
And  she  wondered  how  long  it  would  be 
before  Miss  Armitage  came  in  from  old  Mr. 
Russell's.  Mr.  Guildenstern  was  away  in 
London,  Lancelot  and  Eulie  at  Cardington 
until  next  morning.  Never  in  her  life  before 
had  Opal  looked  forward  to  Miss  Armitage's 
return  with  anything  like  expectation,  but 
now  it  was  her  only  probable  chance  of 
relief  from  the  hateful  presence  of  this  man, 
who  yet  seemed  to  hold  her  spell-bound  by 
that  cold,  slimy  glance  of  his. 

"Yes,  she'd  been  to  Morristhorpe  Grange, 
had  Lois,  and  this   was  how  it  came   about. 
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It  was  a  lady  she  lived  with  in  Melbourne 
— she'd  come  out  there  with  her  husband, 
and  he  none  of  the  best,  as  a  great  many 
aren't  that  go  there  when  their  own 
country  isn't  safe  for  them  any  longer ;  and 
when  the  poor  body  was  dying,  and  him  away 
nobody  knew  where,  nor  cared  either  for  that 
matter,  she  made  Lois  give  her  a  solemn 
promise  that  she  would  bring  her  baby  over 
to  England,  and  see  it  safely  put  with  some 
one  she  knew  there,  so  that  it  might  be 
well  cared  for  when  she  was  dead  and  done 
for,  its  father  not  being  a  man  to  do  it 
any  good." 

"And  that  was  about  eighteen  years  ago, 
Miss.  You'll  mind  that,"  continued  Amos, 
shuffling  himself  a  little  nearer  to  Opal  as 
he  spoke — "about  eighteen  years  ago.  And 
she  was  bidden,  was  Lois  Fletcher,  to  come 
to  a  place  called  Morristhorpe  Grange,  and 
leave  the   child  with  a  woman  named  Hagar 
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Winter,  who  was  to  take  care  of  it  as  if  it 
had  been  her  own.  Eighteen  years  ago,  you 
mind,  Miss.  And  she  staid  there,  did  the 
child,  for  my  siste%:  Hagar  was  always  a 
woman  who  could  be  trusted  to  keep  her 
word.  And  she  did  for  it  as  well  as  she 
could  until  something  happened  to  her." 

''I  understand,"  said  Opal  quietly. 

Yet  Amos  Durben's  words  awoke  no  ter- 
ror and  but  little  anxiety  in  her  mind.  The 
names  of  father  and  mother  were  names  to 
her  and  nothing  more.  She  had  had  a  misty 
notion  once  when  she  was  a  very  little  girl 
that  Amos  Durben  was  her  father,  because 
Hagar  Winter  was  her  mother;  and  it  had 
been  a  wonderful  relief  to  her  when  Hagar 
told  her  that  she  had  not  a  father — she 
had  lost  him,  and  she  had  lost  her  mother 
too,  and  therefore  she  was  what  people  call 
an  orphan.  And  since  she  came  to  Mr. 
Guildenstern's  no   questions   had  been   asked. 
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Indeed,  when  she  had  told  her  own  simple 
story  to  Eulie,  as  she  did  tell  it  before  the 
two  childi'en  had  known  each  other  very  long, 
that  she  had  lost  her  father  and  mother, 
and  that  Mother  Hagar  had  taken  care  of 
her  ever  since  she  conld  remember,  there 
was  nothing  more  left  to  tell;  for  Hagar 
Winter  was  in  the  asylum  then,  and  Amos 
Durben  had  already  told  Mr.  Guildenstern 
all  he  knew.  And  so  it  was  with  no  show 
of  excitement,  no  tremor  in  voice  or  manner 
that  she  replied  now, 

"I  understand  you.  You  are  speaking  to 
me  of  myself." 

"Yes,  Miss."  And  Amos  began  to  fumble 
in  his  pocket  for  his  credentials.  "  I  thought 
it  was  nought  but  right  you  should  know; 
for  if  you're  not  the  right  party  to  be  in- 
formed, I  don't  know  who  is.  And  when  I 
was  coming  over  to  England,  I  thought  I 
might   as  well   biing   the  bits   of  things  that 
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the  lady  left  with  Lois.  And  to  make  it 
surer,  too,  Miss,  afore  Lois  died  I  had  it 
properly  drawn  up,  what  she  told  me,  with 
her  name  signed  to  it,  and  the  lawyer's 
name  that  wrote  it  ;  and  then  the  lawyer 
and  me  we  went  and  found  the  baptismal  re- 
gister, which  of  course  there  was  no  certainty 
until  we  had  it." 

Amos  took  out  the  two  papers  from  his 
pocket-book,  and  laid  them  on  the  table, 
keeping  his  hand  upon  them,  however,  for 
the  present. 

"And  then,"  he  continued,  fumbling  in  his 
other  pocket,  "there  was  one  or  two  little 
things  which  the  poor  lady  gave  to  Lois^  and 
told  her  she  might  keep  them  for  herself, 
besides  what  else  she  gave  her  for  her  trou- 
ble; and  Lois  being  gone,  and  me  not  want- 
ing to  keep  anybody  back  from  their  own,  I 
brought  them  along,  thinking  you  was  the 
most  proper  person  to  take  care  of  them." 
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By  this  time  Amos  had  brought  out  a 
prayer-book,  in  faded  morocco  binding,  ^vith 
silver  clasps,  and  what  had  been  a  costly 
purse  of  filigree  work,  with  a  name  engraven 
upon  a  shield  at  the  back  of  it. 

"There,  !Miss,"  he  said,  passing  the  articles 
to  her,  one  by  one,  yet  keeping  a  careful 
eye,  both  upon  them  and  her,  lest  she  should 
attempt  to  seize  and  destroy  them. 

"That's  the  register,  an  exact  copy,  as 
the  lawyer,  Mr.  Cramp,  of  Louisa  Street,  Mel- 
bourne, went  with  me  to  get  it.  And  that's 
the  document  as  he  drew  up  from  what  my 
wife  said,  and  put  her  name  to  it  as  you 
see  here  properly  witnessed." 

"And  this.  Miss,"  he  continued,  opening 
the  prayer-book,  and  laying  it  before  her, 
"will  help  you  on  a  bit  farther,  as  you 
haven't  read  them  other  two  yet.  It's  yom* 
own  mother's  prayer-book,  and  here's  her 
name    in    it.      Clara    Darque.      Morristhorpe 
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Grange.    July  18 ;  that's  the  summer,  Miss, 

before  Captain  Darque  went  away  promiscu- 
ous, no  one  hearing  any  more  tell  about 
him.  And  it  was  your  own  mother's  house, 
Miss,  that  you  was  brought  to  by  my  wife, 
Lois  Fletcher,  she  being  an  unmarried  party 
at  that  time;  and  it  was  my  sister,  Hagar 
Winter,  who  lived  maid  with  Mrs.  Darque 
before  she  was  married,  and  came  with  her 
to  Morristhorpe  Grange,  as  took  care  of 
you.  And  the  prayer-book,  anyone  in  Mor- 
risthorpe parish  might  swear  to,  amongst 
the  respectable  people  at  that  end,  for  she 
was  a  lady  that  always  went  to  church, 
was  Mrs.  Darque,  and  used  it  every  Sunday 
of  her  life  before  she  left  the  place." 

"And  there's  your  father's  arms  inside. 
Miss,"  Amos  Durben  continued,  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  Opal,  who  was  pale 
enough,  and  trembling  now.  "Yom*  own 
father's    arms.    Miss,    Captain   Darque's,    as    I 
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thought  it  was  a  pity  von  shouldn't  have 
them  to  look  at,  for  it  stands  to  reason  a 
person  should  like  to  know  who  then-  father 
was,  and  who  they  are,  and  what  they  come 
from ;  though  perhaps  it  isn't  a  deal  that 
anyone  with  the  Darque  name  has  to  be 
proud  of  it,  but  it's  a  name  that  people 
needn't  keep  unless  they  like." 

Amos  sat  down  again,  and  gloated  over 
the  struggles  of  his  victim.  His  proud,  shy, 
flutteiing  wild  bird  was  close  to  the  netting 
now.  He  had  Httle  to  do  but  wring  its  neck, 
and  make  what  he  could  of  it. 
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OPAL  sat  there  for  a  long  time,  mute,  mo- 
tionless, transfixed  under  Amos  Durben's 
gloating,  revengeful  gaze,  quivering  with 
pain  in  every  nerve,  yet  making  no  sign 
either  by  word  or  look  of  the  horror  which 
was  overwhelming  her.  How  long  she  sat 
there  she  never  knew,  for  such  agony  as  she 
lived  through  then  does  not  count  time  by 
hours.  One  thought  only  stood  clearly  up 
like  a  sharp,  black,  rugged  rock  amidst  the 
waves  of  troubled  thought  which  Amos 
Durben's  words  had  caused  to  rush  in  upon 
her.  She  was  the  child  of  the  man  through 
whose  guilt  Lancelot's  hopes  had  been  so 
maimed  and   marred.      Her    pulses    throbbed 
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with  the  life  which  he  had  given  her — he, 
who  had  given  Lancelot  only  cause  to  hate 
and  execrate  him.  But  for  his  villany,  a 
life,  which  she  loved  so  much  better  than 
her  own,  might  have  been  bright  and  pros- 
perous. Lancelot  might  have  held  up  his 
head  with  ancestral  pride  in  his  father's  vil- 
lage, kept  up  his  father's  name  in  the  place 
where  it  had  been  spoken  for  many  a  gener- 
ation Avith  honour  and  respect,  instead  of 
having  to  go  out  amongst  strangers,  and 
spend  years — spend,  perhaps,  the  best  part 
of  his  life-time — in  strugghng  with  poverty 
and  hardship,  and  privation,  which  nowhere 
press  so  bitterly  as  on  those  who  must  needs 
bear  them  beneath  the  guise  of  smiling  con- 
tentment. 

No  thought  of  possible  mischief,  which 
might  result  to  herself,  had  room  as  yet  to 
stir  in  her  heart.  She  only  thought  of  the 
wrong   which    had   been   done    to    others    by 
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him  who  had,  as  it  were,  transferred  liis 
guilt  to  herself,  and  of  whose  ill-doings  she 
had  now  to  bear  the  heavy  burden.  Those 
whom  most  she  loved  had  been  wronged  by 
him  whose  hateful  name  she  bore.  Those 
who  had  been  giving  to  her  out  of  their  po- 
verty, straitening  themselves  that  she  might 
be  warmed  and  comforted,  sharing  with  her 
the  simple  refinements  which  were  so  often 
hardly  earned,  had  been  doing  it  all  for  the 
child  of  their  direst  enemy.  They  had  been 
cherishing  the  brood  of  the  viper  who  had 
destroyed  their  own  nest.  They  had  given 
love  where  they  had  received  the  coldest 
cruelty,  and  pity  where  their  own  having  had 
been  only  deceit  and  wrong. 

Opal  sat  there  by  the  table,  the  papers 
which  told  of  her  shame,  and  disgrace,  and 
humiliation  gleaming  whitely  beneath  her 
wide-open,  sightless  eyes,  her  hands  vainly 
endeavouring   to   steady   themselves,   as   they 
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clutclied  the  faded  little  prayer-book,  whose 
cover  and  clasps  bore  the  name  she  had  been 
taught  to  speak  with  scorn  and  contempt. 
Amos  Durben  began  to  pace  up  and  down 
the  room,  glancing  furtively  at  her  as  he 
passed  and  repassed,  so  close  to  her,  that 
she  could  almost  feel  liis  breath  upon  her 
face.  But  she  took  no  notice  of  him.  The 
evil  influence  of  his  presence  now  was 
quenched  by  the  more  evil  tidings  he  had 
brought. 

"  Amos  Durben,"  she  said  at  last,  and  there 
was  the  slow,  dull  ring  of  despair  in  her 
voice — "Amos  Durben,  you  have  brought  me 
heavy  news." 

"  That's  as  it  may  be.  Miss  Darque,"  he 
replied,  laying  a  slight  emphasis  on  the  last 
word,  and  deliberately  watching  the  quiver 
which  passed  over  her  face  as  he  said  it — 
"that's  as  it  may  be.  There's  never  a  way 
into  a  trouble,  but  there's  a  way  out  of  it." 

VOL.  III.  D 
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"What  have  I  done  to  you,  Amos  Dur- 
ben?"  she  asked,  her  proud  head  bent  down 
with  shame.  "  What  have  I  done  to  you, 
that  you  should  do  this  to  me  ?  I  never 
injured  you,  that  you  should  injure  me  so 
cruelly." 

And  then  the  hot  tears  began  to  rain 
down  over  her  cheeks,  and  Opal — scornful, 
haughty  Opal — wept  like  a  child  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  man  she  despised. 

Amos  Durben  said  nothing,  but  he  felt  his 
victory.  He  could  make  her  suffer  now. 
The  w41d,  tameless  thing  could  not  spring 
away  from  him  any  more.  He  felt  it  throb- 
bing, trembling,  bleeding  in  his  clutches. 
Not  until  all  the  pride  was  crushed  out  of 
it,  would  he  release  his  hold.  He  kept  walk- 
ing up  and  down,  feeding  his  greedy  eyes 
upon  her  pain. 

At  last,  with  a  desperate  effort.  Opal  rose 
to  her  feet.     One  way  of  release   was   before 
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her — only  one.  If  this  man,  who  held  her 
secret,  would  keep  it.  She  would  beseech 
him,  Amos  Dm-ben,  whom  she  loathed  and 
scorned,  to  be  pitiful — to  have  mercy  upon 
her.  It  were  better  to  humble  herself  to  him 
than  face  the  terrible  reality  of  the  position 
into  which  the  knowledge  which  he  possessed 
would  fling  her. 

"  Amos  Durbeu,"  she  said,  "  I  never  asked 
you  to  do  me  a  kindness  yet." 
"No,  Miss,  not  as  I  remember." 
And  Amos  shrugged  his  shoulder  and 
crept  a  little  closer  to  her,  darting  hungry 
passionate  glances  upon  his  beautiful  prey. 
For  she  did  look  very  beautiful  in  the  misery 
which  he  had  brought  upon  her,  and  he 
scarcely  knew  which  to  enjoy  most — the 
sweet  consciousness  of  revenge  for  all  the 
scorn  she  had  spent  upon  him,  or  the  sweeter 
hope  of  grasping  her  beauty  for  himself  when 
he  had  deeply  enough  wounded  her  pride. 

D  2 
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"  Then,  Amos  Dnrben,  I  do  it  now.  If  you 
have  any  pity  for  me,  if  you  have  any  love 
for  the  memory  of  your  sister  Hagar,  who 
was  so  good  to  me,  who  h)ved  me  as  if  I 
had  been  her  own,  let  this  be  kept  silent 
between  us.  Do  not,  if  you  have  a  man's 
heart  within  you,  expose  me  to  the  scoffs 
and  taunts  of  the  whole  village,  to  the  scorn 
of  the  friend  who  has  given  me  a  home  so 
long.  Mr.  Durben,  you  will  not  be  so  cruel 
to  me,  you  will  not  use  the  power  which 
these   papers    give   you   over   me !" 

He  crouched  up  to  her,  and  took  in  liis 
cold  clammy  hand  that  which  was  stretched 
out  to  him  in  terror-stricken  appeal. 

"Miss  Darque,  it  is  a  very  unpleasant  bu- 
siness, and  if  it  hadn't  been  as  the  interests 
of  truth  demanded  that  you  should  be  let  to 
know  abjut  it,  so  as  you  should  not  be  in 
such  a  position  where  it  was  not  known 
whose   you    were,  I'm  not   the   party   to  have 
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stii'red  up  disagreeableness.  And  I  beg  you 
to  believe  as  I  have  not  mentioned  it  at 
the  present  time  from  no  malicious  motives, 
but  only  out  of  wanting  everybody  to  have 
their  own;  and  respecting  you  as  I  do, 
Miss,  and  having  my  present  feelings  towards 

you " 

And  Amos  Durben  stooped  down  until  his 
thin  colourless  lips  touched  Opal's  hand. 
With  the  most  horrible  sense  of  shame  and 
humiliation  which  had  ever  come  to  her,  she 
snatched  it  away  from  him.  But  she  dare 
not  be  scornful  now.  This  man  held  her  des- 
tiny in  his  power. 

"No  offence.  Miss."  And  Amos  Durben, 
revengeful,  malicious,  steeped  to  the  lips  in 
earthliness  and  greed,  crouched  still  lower 
before  Opal,  who  even  in  her  deepest  misery 
had  done  no  wrong.  "  There's  one  way. 
Miss  Darque,  as  everything  might  be  made 
plain   and   agreeable,  and   not   so   much   as   a 
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word  mentioned  of  anything  that  was  un- 
pleasant ;  for  though  I'm  not  a  high  educated 
man,  I'm  respectable,  and  always  was,  and 
nobody  has  anything  to  bring  up  against 
me  for  being  a  man  that  pays  my  way,  and 
a  partner  now  in  one  of  the  most  extensive 
concerns  in  Melbourne,  and  the  highest  of 
references  as  I  can  give  you  to  all  our  bu- 
siness connections  in  England." 

Opal  had  turned  towards  him  again  with  a 
bewildered,  questioning  look.  Amos  Durben 
rich,  respectable,  well  thought  of?  Surely 
then  he  could  not  be  so  cruel,  having  all 
he  needed,  as  to  shatter  her  poor  little  harm- 
less life  into  ruin  and  desolation.  He  could 
do  himself  no  harm  by  silence — he  could  do 
her   such   a   priceless    good. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Darque,"  he  continued,  making 
another  effort  to  reach  the  hand  which  she 
held  away  from  him.  "My  house  at  the 
Yarra  settlement  only  wants  one  thing  which 
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I  can  put  into  it,  and  that  is  a  wife.  Be- 
hold your  admirer,  ^iiss  Opal.  My  heart  is 
yours,  it  is,  upon  my  word,  though  you're  not 
what  I  might  have  looked  for,  owing  to 
present  circumstances,  and  me  being  worth 
what  I  am.  But  I'll  settle  three  hundred  a 
year  upon  you  to  begin  with,  and  if  you'll  go 
out  with  me  to  Melbourne  as  Mrs.  Durben, 
no  one  shall  ever  know  as  I  had  the  state- 
ments to  make  which  I'm  prepared  to  come 
forward  with  at  the  present  moment,  expecting 
to  lay  them  before  your  friends,  as  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  do.  And  I  don't  see  but 
what  you'll  do  well  for  yourself.  I've  given 
you  a  chance  as  there's  a  many  both  here 
and  on  the  other  side  wouldn't  want  twice 
asking  to  take,  and  no  unpleasant  circum- 
stances neither  to  make   a   difference." 

^'  I  marry  Amos  Durben  !"  said  Opal,  in  a 
kind  of  stupor.  Indeed,  the  events  of  the 
past    hour    seemed    like    a    dream     in    their 
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strangeness  and  suddenness.  "  Did  you  ask 
me  to  marry  you,  Mr.  Durben  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  did.  Miss — and  why  not  ?  Amos 
Dui-ben  can  give  you  wealth — Amos  Durben 
can  give  you  a  better  home  than  this " 

And  he  looked  round,  with  the  eye  of  an 
appraiser,  on  the  scanty  furnishing  of  the 
room,  different  enough  to  the  brocaded  uphol- 
stery of  his  drawing-room  at  the  Yarra  settle- 
ment. 

"Amos  Dm-ben  can  give  you  carriages  and 
jewels  and  servants,  and  as  much  money  as 
you  want  to  spend,  and  he  can  hold  his 
tongue  about  things  which  might  make  a 
difference  to  you  if  they  was  let  to  get 
abroad,  and  he  can  give  you  a  respectable 
place  to  put  your  head  into,  when,  maybe, 
Mr.  Guildenstern  won't  feel  it  laid  upon  him 
to  do  it  any  longer ;  and  what  more  would 
you  have  ?" 

Opal  lifted  up  her  pale  face,  tlu'ough  which 
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the  red  flame  glow  was  beginning  to  burn 
and  quiver  again,  and  there  was  never  an- 
other tone  of  pleading  or  beseeching  in  her 
voice  as  she  said  to  him, 

"  Amos  Durben  can  never  give  me  what 
I  prize  more  than  any  of  these  things — the 
right  to  call   myself  an    honest    man's   wife." 

"  That's  as  it  may  be,"  said  Amos.  "  One 
man's  as  good  as  another,  when  he's  got 
plenty  of  money.  And  perhaps  it  may  be 
as  well  to  remember,  Miss  Darque,  that  if 
yon  don't  take  my  terms,  you'll  have  to 
take  something  else,  which  won't  be  as 
pleasant.  You're  in  my  power  now,  you 
know." 

"  I  am,  Mr.  Dm^ben,  but  innocently  so ; 
and  I  think  scorn  of  myself  now  that  I  could 
ever  have  stooped  so  low  as  to  ask  from  you 
as  a  favour  what  I  could  not  claim  as  a 
right.  Do  your  worst;  it  cannot  be  so  bad 
as    this   best  which  you  have   offered   to   me. 
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And  know,  if  I  did  not  speak  plainly  enough 
before,  that  I  will  starve,  labour,  suffer — yes, 
die  before  any  gold  of  yours  shall  buy  me 
for  your  wife  !" 

Amos  TNTriggled  back  again  to  his  former 
position  by  the  table,  and  began  to  rub  his 
hands.  Excitement,  passion  most  likely. 
How  glorious  it  made  her  look !  But  she 
would  come  to  her  senses  by-and-by. 

"  Miss  Darque,"  he  said,  "  I  won't  take  an 
unfair  advantage  of  what  you've  said.  When 
you've  known  what  it  is  to  get  your  own 
bread,  you'll  be  sorry  you  didn't  take  a  good 
offer  while  you  had  the  chance.  You'll  most 
likely  think  better  of  it  to-morrow,  and  I 
won't  keep  you  to  your  word.  I'll  call 
again  in  the  morning,  when  the  rest  of  the 
family  will  be  at  home.  It's  important  that 
the  rest  of  the  family  should  be  acquainted, 
you  know.  Miss  Darque." 

And    again    Amos    paused    to    see   if    the 
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look  of  pain  would  tighten  upon  Opal's  face. 
But  it  was  hard,  immoveable,  rock-like  in 
its  defiance  of  him  and  his  tyranny. 

"Of  course,  I  should  think  it  my  duty  to 
acquaint  them,  as  I'm  a  person  that  has  a 
character  for  speaking  the  truth.  Only,  if 
you  came  into  what  I've  said,  I  wouldn't 
let  a  word  pass  my  lips,  and  I'd  do  the 
thing  handsome,  too — three  hundred  a  year, 
as  I  said  before,  to  start  with." 

"Amos  Durben,"  and  Opal's  eyes  flashed 
upon  him  with  a  glance  which  made  him 
cower,  even  though  he  tried  to  parry  it  by 
remembering  that  she  was  in  his  hands,  *'I 
am  not  houseless  yet.  How  dare  you  insult 
me  in  this  way  under  Mr.  Guildenstern's  roof?" 

"I  did  not  mean  to  insult  you,"  said 
Amos,  shuffling  back  a  few  paces.  "I  only 
said  what  I  would  be  agreeable  to  do  in 
case  you  should  think  different  when  you'd 
had    time    to    turn   it   over.      And   whatever 
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Mr.  Guildenstern  lost  by  your  father,  I'll 
make  it  even  again,  so  as  it  mayn't  be 
cast  up  against  you,  when  you're  my  wife, 
as  other  people  had  lost  by  their  connection 
with  your  family.  A  few  thousands  doesn't 
make  much  difference  to  me  when  it's  re- 
spectability that  has  to  be  considered,  and 
I  should  object  having  it  said  that  I'd 
taken  my  w^fe  out  from  them  as  had  lost  by 
her.  Whether  it's  much,  or  whether  it's  lit- 
tle, I'll  make  it  all  right  with  the  old  gen- 
tleman, and  the  young  'un,  too,  if  folks 
says  his  prospects  has  been  a  bit  damaged 
by  the  want  of  money,  which  is  a  pity,  as 
I  always  say,  when  a  man  can't  make  a 
fair  start  for  himself." 

"  Mr.  Durben,  if  you  please  we  will  not 
discuss  Mr.  Guildenstern's  family  matters 
here.  I  am  quite  aware  that  my  father 
acted  very  wrongly.  I  do  not  need  any  fur- 
ther explanations  from  you." 
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"  Just  as  you  please,  Miss.  Only  I  am  go- 
ing to  observe  that  Fm  on  my  way  to 
London  at  the  present,  to  see  after  my  pass- 
age home  in  the  vessel  that  starts  in  a 
few  days;  but  if  you  can  make  it  agreeable 
to  go  with  me,  I  shan't  mind  waiting  for  a 
few  weeks,  though  it  isn't  to  my  interest  to 
do  so,  and  the  business  requiring  me  in  the 
colonies.  And  whatever  money  can  do,  Miss 
Darque,  you  being  willing  to  my  terms,  I'll 
do,  and  not  a  word  said  about  anytliing  un- 
pleasant, which  is  perhaps  as  much  as  any 
one  has  a  right  to  expect,  and  you  not  much 
to  speak  of  at  present,  and  Mr.  Guildenstern 
not  being  likely,  if  everything  was  known,  to 
want  you  about  the  place  much  longer,  which 
I  shall  take  care  isn't  mentioned  if  your  mind 
goes  that  way." 

*'Mr.  Durben,  I  will  spare  you  the  trouble 
of  further  explaining  the  obligations  under 
which  you  have    laid  me.      You   have  indeed 
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thrust  me  very  low  by  the  information  which 
you  have  taken  such  pains  to  place  before 
me;  but  I  would  rather  remain  where  you 
have  thrust  me  than  fall  still  lower  by  pur- 
chasing your  silence  on  the  terms  which  you 
have  offered.  You  have  taken  from  me 
very  much,  but  you  cannot  take  from  me 
my  self-respect;  and  whilst  I  hold  that, 
even  with  nothing  else  besides,  I  am  richer 
than  you,  Amos  Durben,  with  all  your 
gold." 

What  answer  the  millionaii'e  might  have 
made  to  such  an  adjustment  of  his  position  is 
uncertain,  for  at  that  moment  ^liss  Armitage, 
al]  smiles  and  animation,  came  bustling  into 
the  room. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

QHE  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  old 
^  Mrs.  Russell,  who  generally  had  a  fine 
budget  of  gossip  to  turn  out.  And  the  bud- 
get this  time  had  been  of  unusual  interest, 
for  Mrs.  Russell  had  been  on  a  shopping 
expedition  to  Cardington,  and  the  drapery 
establishment  where  she  had  spent  most  of 
her  morning  was  next  door  to  the  Red  Lion 
Hotel,  the  chief  hotel  in  Cardington,  where 
Amos  Durben  had  taken  up  his  quarters. 
Of  course  the  young  man  at  the  shop  knew 
all  about  the  recent  arrival ;  told  her  how 
Mr.  Durben  was  driving  about  the  town  in 
a  private  brougham,  ordering  the  best  of 
everything,   and   spending    his  money   like   a 
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prince.  Amos  Durben,  who  used  to  keep  Mr. 
Lester's  decoy  little  more  than  ten  years 
ago,  and  walk  into  Cardington  market  with 
his  strings  of  teal  and  widgeon,  getting  a 
chance  lift  sometimes  in  a  farmer's  waggon, 
and  thinking  himself  lucky  indeed  if  one  of 
the  Squire's  men,  going  over  for  the  letters, 
gave  him  a  seat  at  the  back  of  the  dog- 
cart amongst  the  hampers  and  parcels.  Now 
he  seemed  as  if  he  was  ready  to  buy  up 
the  whole  town.  He  had  been  ordering  fa- 
bulous quantities  of  goods  from  the  leading 
establishments,  paying  down  ready  money  for 
them,  and  choosing  carriages  to  take  out 
with  him ;  and  as  for  his  behaviour  at  the 
hotel,  the  waiters  doffed  their  caps  to  him 
as  if  he  had  been  a  prince,  so  lavishly  did  he 
scatter  his  commands  for  the  best  of  every- 
thing, and  plenty  of  it,  too. 

Moreover,    Miss   Armitage    had    seen  Gilby, 
Mrs.  Lester's  old  servant,  and  Gilby  had  con- 
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firmed  Mrs.  Russell's  statement,  having  seen 
Mr.  Durben  herself,  and  being  able  to  bear 
witness  to  the  magnificence  of  his  appear- 
ance. It  was  a  fine  thing,  Gilby  said,  to 
go  to  Melbourne  if  that  was  the  way  peo- 
ple came  back  after  ten  years'  work.  Why, 
if  people  said  true  he  could  buy  the  Mere 
farm  over  and  over,  without  even  feeling  any 
poorer  for  it.  Though,  as  Gilby  added,  that 
needn't  make  a  man  pass  by  those  who  used 
to  be  his  equals  as  though  they  didn't  belong 
to  him  any  more.  Gilby's  admiration  had 
been  strongly  dashed  with  bitterness  since  Mr. 
Durben  gave  her  the  cold  shoulder  on  Morris- 
thorpe  village  green  a  few  hours  before. 

But  Miss  Armitage  thought  a  man  with 
so  many  thousands  of  pounds  was  perfectly 
justified  in  choosing  his  own  society.  Miss 
Armitage  worshipped  prosperity,  and  she  be- 
stowed the  unmingled  lustre  of  her  smiles 
on    anyone    who    was    fortunate    enough    to 
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achieve  it.  So  it  was  no  wonder  that  she 
entered  the  room  at  Chesnut  Cottage  all  in- 
terest and  animation,  when,  just  before,  as 
she  went  into  the  kitchen  to  give  an  order, 
the  servant  had  told  her  that  Mr.  Durben 
was  waiting,  and  had  been  waiting  for  more 
than  an  hour,  to  see  either  the  master  or  the 
mistress. 

"  So  exceedingly  glad  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Durben,"  she  said,  stretchmg  out  her  hand 
to  take  that  which  ten  years  ago  she  would 
have  flung  from  her  with  such  disdain — 
"  exceedingly  glad  to  see  you,  and  I  am  sure 
it  must  be  a  great  pleasure  to  you  to  come 
back  to  Mornsthorpe  after  such  a  successful 
absence  fi'om  it.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Durben, 
you  have  created  quite  a  sensation  in  Car- 
dington.  We  hear  of  your  doings  on  all 
sides.  Do  accept  my  congratulations.  I  al- 
ways rejoice  in  well-earned  success ;  and  sit 
down   and  tell   us  what  you  have  been  about 
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to  return  such  a  millionaire,  as  the  people  say 
you  are." 

Amos  began  to  feel  a  little  more  like  a 
man.  Miss  Armitage  put  him  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  his  wealth,  where  he  could  stand 
comfortably.  That  w^as  safer  ground  than 
even  the  power  which  !Miss  Darque  seemed 
to  treat  so  lightly.  And  so  he  replied,  ^vith 
the  mixture  of  fawning  and  assurance  which 
Opal  had  disliked  so  much  when  he  came  in 
at  first, 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  can't  say  but  what  I've 
made  a  tolerable  good  thing  of  it  smce  I 
went  out.  You  see,  I  was  in  the  nick  uf 
time,  and  it's  everything  is  being  in  the  nick 
of  time.  I  don't  suppose  there's  a  man  in 
the  colony  has  done  better  than  what  I  have 
myself;  though  I  did  have  a  stone  in  the 
other  pocket,  as  one  may  say,  when  I  lost 
my  wife,  as  I  was  telling  Miss — Miss " 

And  Amos  seemed  uncertain  how  to  go  on. 
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^'  Pray  do  not  hesitate  over  my  name,  Mr. 
Durben,"  said  Opal  proudly,  the  tears  still 
flashing  in  her  eyes.  But  Miss  Armitage 
was  too  much  absorbed  in  her  congratula- 
tions to  notice  either  the  tears  or  the  pride. 

"As  I  was  telling  this  young  lady, 
ma'am " 

"Miss  Opal  Guildenstern,  Mr.  Durben — a 
young  person  who  was  adopted  by  my  bro- 
ther-in-law some  years  ago,  when  circum- 
stances rendered  her  destitute." 

"Yes,  ma'am,  I  know  that.  I  know  the 
young  lady,  from  living  with  my  sister  Hagar, 
before  I  went  away  to  the  colonies." 

"  Oh !  dear,  yes ;  I  had  quite  forgotten. 
You  see,  Mr.  Durben,  your  present  appearance 
makes  us  quite  oblivious  of  the  past ;  but  I 
am  glad  you  have  the  true  nobility  of  not 
being  ashamed  to  remember  it.  I  think  we 
should  always  be  willing  to  remember  the 
past,  Mr.  Durben.     And  what  a  very  distress- 
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ing  thing  that  was  about  your  poor  sister 
Hagar  Winter!  I  assure  you  deep  commis- 
eration was  felt  for  her  in  the  parish.  So 
very  untimely,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  a  very  painful  thing.  It's 
always  painful  when  parties  comes  to  an  end 
out  of  the  common  way.  But  you  see,  ma'am, 
it  didn't  turn  out  so  much  amiss  for  the 
young  lady,  she  being  comfortably  settled  as 
she  is  with  Mr.  Guilden stern." 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Armitage  carelessly,  with- 
out even  glancing  at  Opal,  who  was  too  deeply 
absorbed  now  in  her  new  and  terrible  posi- 
tion even  to  feel  the  indignity  of  being  thus 
talked  about  in  her  own  presence.  "  Yes, 
my  brother-in-law  was  always  a  kind  man ; 
more  kind  perhaps  than  prudent  sometimes, 
not  having  the  resources  to  fall  back  upon, 
you  know,  Mr.  Durben,  which  some  people 
can  command.  Of  course,  where  there  is  un- 
bounded wealth,  a  man  can  do  what  he  likes 
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for  strangers.  And  pray  may  I  ask,  has  Mrs. 
Durben  accompanied  you  to  visit  the  scenes 
of  yom-  youth?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  Amos  Durben,  compla- 
cently. "As  I  was  telling  the  young  lady, 
my  place  in  Melbourne  only  wants  one  thing 
that  I  can  put  into  it,  and  maybe  I  shall 
have  the  good  luck  to  take  Mrs.  Durben  out 
with  me,  if  things  could  be  settled  con- 
venient for  it.  I've  made  up  my  mind, 
ma'am,  since  I  came  to  Morristhorpe,  as  my 
place  in  Melbourne  shan't  want  for  a  lady 
to  finish  it  off,  no  longer  than  what  I  can 
help." 

And  Amos  Durben's  cool,  calculating 
glance  fastened  itself  upon  Opal,  who  sat 
apart  from  them  now,  silent,  motionless, 
rigid. 

Miss  Armitage  caught  the  glance,  and  in- 
terpreted it  at  once.  It  was  the  very  thing 
for  Opal.     A  more  brilliant  opportunity  could 
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not  have  fallen  in  her  way.  And  so  speedily 
settled,  too,  as  the  afiaii*  must  be,  if,  as 
Mrs.  Russell  had  informed  her,  ^h\  Dm'ben 
was  returning  to  Melbourne  by  the  next  ves- 
sel. Of  course  he  was  not  exactly  the  person 
one  could  have  wished  for  a  family  connec- 
tion if  he  had  been  residing  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  where  everyone  knew  about 
his  antecedents ;  but  going  to  settle  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  made  all  the  differ- 
ence, and  it  would  be  such  a  relief  to  her 
to  have  Opal  fairly  out  of  the  way,  now  that 
that  last  unlucky  call  upon  the  Penorfa  in- 
vestment, about  which  Mr.  Guildenstern  had 
just  set  off  to  London,  made  it  extremely 
uncertain  whether  Lancelot  would  not  be  ob- 
liged to  remain  at  home  a  Httle  longer.  If 
the  call  had  to  be  met  immediately,  it  would 
just  swamp  the  funds  which  had  been  laid 
aside  for  the  expenses  of  Lancelot's  next  year 
in    London ;   and   she    knew   very   well    that 
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her  nephew  was  far  too  independent  to  sup- 
port himself  there  on  borrowed  capital.  And 
if  he  did  remain  at  home  another  twelve- 
month, doing  what  he  could  for  a  living  by 
taking  pupils  in  Morristhorpe  or  Cardington 
until  he  was  able  to  start  for  himself,  it 
would  be  such  a  nuisance  having  Opal  on  her 
hands  all  that  time. 

For  he  was  not  improving  his  opportuni- 
ties with  Miss  Luxmore  as  she  could  wish 
to  have  seen  him  improve  them,  and  she 
quite  attributed  liis  want  of  push  in  that 
direction  to  the  influence  which  Opal  exer- 
cised over  him.  They  seemed  to  fascinate 
each  other,  even  whilst  they  were  quarrell- 
ing and  making  it  up  again.  And  though 
she  had  no  doubt  that  by  judicious  man- 
agement she  could  prevent  the  affair  from 
coming  to  anything  serious  between  them, 
still  it  had  a  disturbing  influence  upon  his 
relations  with  Miss    Luxmore,  and   made  him 
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hang  back  from  a  direct  understanding  ^vith 
her.  But  this  would  settle  the  whole  matter 
so  triumphantly.  For  once  in  her  life,  Provi- 
dence had  done  better  for  Miss  Armitage  than 
she  could  have  done  for  herself. 

Therefore  her  face  was  positively  radiant 
with  good-will,  as  she  replied  to  Amos  Dur- 
ben's  inuendo,  though  without  in  the  least 
appearing  to  comprehend  it. 

"  Indeed,  !Mr.  Durben  !  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  find  the  slightest  difficulty  in  arranging 
that  matter.  Any  difficulty  which  might  be 
met  with  would  certainly  not  arise  from 
the  lady's  objections.  I  imagine  you  will 
rather  find  yom-self  at  a  loss  to  make  a  se- 
lection fi:om  the  numbers  who  would  be 
only  too  proud  to  have  such  an  honour  con- 
ferred upon  them." 

"  Well,  yes,  ma'am." 

And  Amos  Durben's  lean  fingers  wan- 
dered   instinctively    to     the     diamond     studs 
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which  sparkled  in  his  shirt  front ;  he  always 
felt  more  sure  of  his  position  when  he  had 
those  studs  under  his  fingers,  they  seemed 
to  be  such  a  stay  to  his  respectability. 

"  I  needn't  go  far  out  of  my  way  to  say 
that  I  should  be  able  to  do  pretty  handsome- 
ly to  any  lady  as  might  feel  at  all  agree- 
able to  go  out  with  me,  and  I  should  take 
good  care  she  shouldn't  want  for  anything 
that  gold  could  buy.  But  if  there's  any 
likelihood  of  Mr.  Guildenstern  being  in, 
ma'am,  I'll  step  round  a  bit  and  look  in  again 
to-morrow.  I've  a  deal  of  things  I  should 
like  to  say  to  him." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  Mr.  Durban :  but  do 
not  go  away  on  that  account,  we  shall  be 
exceedingly  glad  if  you  will  spend  the  even- 
ing with  us,  and,  in  fact,  make  the  house 
your  home  so  long  as  you  remain  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  am  quite  sure  my  brother  would 
second  the  invitation  if  he  were  here." 
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Amos  Durben  glanced  again  at  Opal,  who 
met  his  look  with  one  bright,  clear,  defiant. 
It  owned  no  power  of  his ;  it  made  him  tot- 
ter even  on  his  foundation  of  gold  and  bank 
notes.  Its  glistening  crystalline  pureness 
lighted  np  the  soiled  chambers  of  a  soul  in 
which  neither  man  nor  woman  could  safely 
dwell.  He  could  only  revenge  himself  upon 
her  by  telling  all  he  knew.  Should  he 
speak  out,  then?  She  had  dared  him  to  do 
it  once ;  that  fearless  look  seemed  to  dare 
him  to  do  it  again. 

And  yet,  perhaps  he  had  better  not.  He 
w^ould  hold  her  at  arm's  length  a  little 
longer.  He  would  give  her  a  few  hours  to 
repent  of  her  pride.  When  she  came  to  con- 
sider the  position  in  which  words  of  his 
could  place  her,  she  would  see  the  advisa- 
bility of  yielding.  And,  after  all,  she  would 
be  such  a  splendid  prize  to  take  back  and 
display  amongst  the  rude,  coarse    upstarts   of 
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the  diggings.  The  triumph  of  that  would  be 
better  than  the  triumph  of  seeing  her  driven 
out  from  Mr.  Guildenstern's  house,  homeless, 
destitute,  a  pauper. 

"Much  obliged,  ma'am,"  he  said,  with  a 
low  bow  to  Miss  Armitage — "  all  the  same 
obliged,  but  I've  ordered  my  dinner  and  a 
bottle  of  champagne  at  the  *  Red  Lion,'  and 
I  may  as  well  have  it  as  not.  I'm  staying 
at  a  first-rate  house,  for  I've  got  used  to 
things  comfortable  now,  and  I  like  to  keep 
to  it,  though  the  prices  are  high,  but  not 
near  like  what  they  are  in  our  country. 
But  I'll  step  in  to-morrow,  ma'am,  if  Mr. 
Guildenstern  is  likely  to  be  about,  and  men- 
tion a  thing  or  two  as  I  should  like  him  ac- 
quainted with." 

And  here  Amos  Dm-ben  shuffled  up  to 
Opal,  and  sheltering  himself  with  bended 
head  from  the  clear  gaze  of  her  scorn, 
whispered — 
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"  You've  got  the  ball  at  your  feet,  Miss. 
You  can  think  over  things  before  to-morrow 
morning.  I'm  agreeable  to  wait  while  then, 
and  if  you  can't  bring  your  mind  to  it,  a 
word  or  two  to  her " 

Amos  jerked  his  elbow  in  the  direction 
of  Miss  Armitage. 

**A  word  or  two  to  her'U  do  it,  and  then 
you'll  see.  I've  only  got  to  show  them  that 
paper  and  the  book,  as  I  daresay  Miss  Ar- 
mitage can  remember  it." 

"I  will  save  you  the  trouble,"  said  Opal. 
"  Miss  Armitage  " — and  the  young  girl  stood 
up  now,  calm,  self-controlled,  so  far  off  in 
her  conscious  innocence  from  the  guilt  of 
the  man  who  had  her  in  his  power — "Miss 
Armitage,  Amos  Durben  has  come  to-day  to 
tell  me  who  and  what  I  am.  Some  years 
ago,  in  Melbourne,  he  married  the  woman 
who  brought  me,  when  I  was  a  baby,  to 
Morristhorpe    Grange,    to  be    taken    care    of 
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by  Hagar  Winter.  That  woman  told  him 
the  circumstances  under  which  she  brought 
me.  I  am  Captain  Darque's  daughter.  His 
wife,  my  mother,  entrusted  me  to  the  care 
of  this  woman  to  bring  me  to  Hagar  Win- 
ter, who  was  then  li\^ng  at  Morristhorpe 
Grange.  You  know  all  the  rest.  Here  is 
a  copy  of  my  baptismal  register,  which  Amos 
Durben  has  been  kind  enough  to  bring  me. 
And  here  is  a  prayer-book  bearing  my  mo- 
ther's name  and  the  Darque  arms,  which 
was  given  by  my  mother  to  Lois  Fletcher, 
the  woman  who  brought  me  over  to  Eng- 
land." 

Miss  Arraitage  flung  herself  upon  the  sofa, 
preparatory  to  a  fit  of  hysterics.  ilmos 
Durben,  cowed,  as  untruthful  people  always 
are,  by  the  brave,  fearless  forthspeaking  of 
the  truth,  shuffled,  and  wriggled,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulder,  and  glanced  timidly, 
first     in     one     direction,     then     in     another. 
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Opal  alone  was  steady  as  a  rock.  She  had 
prepared  herself  now  to  face  the  worst. 

"  Oh !  you  designing  wretch  I"  screamed 
Miss  Armitage,  almost  choking  with  passion 
and  excitement,  "  to  have  come  under  my 
poor  dear  brother's  roof  under  such  false 
pretences,  and  eaten  the  bread  out  of  the 
po(3r  dear  children's  mouths,  and  been  treated 
in  every  respect  as  a  daughter !  I  shall 
faint — I'm  sure  I  shall.  Oh  !  you  deceitful — 
you  ungrateful  creature ! — and  I  told  my  poor 
brother-in-law  from  the  very  beginning  he 
was  doing  wrong,  though  we  none  of  us 
thought  what  a  viper  you  w^ould  turn  out, 
taking  you  off  the  parish,  as  I  may  say 
we    did.     Oh  I    you    disreputable — you  vile — " 

"  Stay,  Miss  Armitage,"  said  Opal,  a  fierce 
glow  of  pride  flashing  up  over  all  the  paleness 
of  her  face.  "  You  shall  say  no  word  against 
me.  I  suffer  in  my  father's  guilt,  but  I  do  not 
share  in  his  disgrace.     You  may  call  me  what 
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you  like,  out  of  the  hate  you  bear  to  him,  but 
I  am  as  much  a  lady  as  you  are  yourself;  for 
low  as  I  have  fallen  through  the  words  of  this 
man,  I  stand  upright  still." 

"  No,  I  have  not  finished  yet,"  for  Miss  Ar- 
mitage  was  gathering  up  her  strength  for  a 
second  explosion.  "I  have  not  finished  yet," 
and  Opal  pointed  to  Amos  Durben,  who  was 
crouching  and  cringing  by  her  side.  "  This 
man  would  keep  my  secret  for  a  bribe.  When 
he  first  told  me  my  father's  name,  I  besought 
him — and  T  am  sorry  now  that  I  could  so  far 
have  forgotten  myself — to  shield  me  by  his 
silence  from  the  shame  it  would  bring  me.  I 
prayed  him  to  let  it  be  unspoken,  save  between 
us  two.  And  he  granted  me  my  request  if 
I  would  sell  myself  for  his  gold.  If  I  would 
live  in  his  fine  house  on  the  Yarra,  and  sit  in 
his  carriage,  and  wear  his  jewels,  and  be  his 
wife." 

"  Yes,  yesT  screamed  Miss  Armitage,  "  and  a 
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splendid  offer  too,  and  one  that  you  might  be 
proud  and  thankful  to  take  ;  for  it  isn't  one  man 
in  a  thousand,"  continued  the  exasperated  lady, 
forgetful  alike  of  etiquette,  good-breeding,  man- 
ners, and  everything  except  the  fact  that  Opal 
was  the  daughter  of  the  man  who  had  ruined 
her  brother-in-law  and  his  children,  "  who  would 
have  had  you,  knowing  what  you  are,  and 
palmed  for  all  these  years  as  you  have  been 
upon  a  respectable  family.  And  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  Durben — " 

Here  Miss  Armitage  turned  the  screams  of 
her  eloquence  in  the  dnection  of  the  successful 
merchant — 

"  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Durben,  we  all  owe  you 
a  debt  of  thankfulness  for  representing  the  gnl 
to  us  in  her  proper  light ;  and  I  hope  she  will 
feel  the  honour  that  you  have  put  upon  her, 
in  being  willing  to  forget  her  disgrace  and 
give   her    a    place   to    shelter   her,    which   she 
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doesn't  deserve ;  and  so  far  as  we  are  all  con- 
cerned, you  are  very  welcome  to  her ! " 

Mr.  Durben  bowed,  and  turning  to  Opal,  was 
about  to  appropriate  the  hand  which  had  been 
so  generously   bestowed  upon  him. 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Armitage,"  said  Opal.  *' You 
will  allow  me  to  choose  my  own  futm-e.  I 
have  given  you  your  answer,  Amos  Durben." 

"  Yes,  no  offence,  Miss.  Only  I  thought  as 
you'd  stated  the  particulars  yourself,  maybe 
you  wasn't  ashamed  of  them." 

*'  I  am  never  ashamed  of  anything,  Amos 
Durben,  but  my  own  wrong-doing." 

Amos  sneaked  away  to  a  position  more  im- 
mediately under  the  shelter  of  Miss  Armitage's 
wing. 

'•  And  T  was  going  to  mention  to  you,  ma'am, 
Avhat  the  young  lady.  Miss — Miss '' 

"  Miss  Darque,"  said  Opal. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  what  Miss  Darque  hasn't  men- 
tioned yet  to  my  knowledge,  that  I  was  quite 
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agreeable,  if  she  could  have  accommodated  her- 
self to  going  out  with  me,  to  have  made  all 
straight  what  Captain  Darque  had  defrauded 
Mr.  Guilden stern  in,  so  that  T  mightn't  have 
a  wife  to  hear  anything  cast  up  against  her, 
which  isn't  according  to  my  position,  and  me 
looked  up  to  in  the  colony.  And  whether  it 
had  been  more  or  whether  it  had  been  less,  I'd 
have  paid  up  everything,  that  she  should  have, 
been  respectable  before  we  went  out." 

Miss  Armitage  shrieked,  positively  shrieked, 
with  wrath. 

"  And  you  refused  Mr.  Durben's  offer.  Opal  ? 
You  refused  to  let  my  dear  sister's  husband 
have  his  rights  given  back  to  him  !  You  allow 
him  to  remain  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  that 
your  wretched  selfishness  may  be  gratified ! 
Oh !  you  unworthy  creature  to  refuse '' 

"I  only  refuse.  Miss  Armitage,  to  sell  my- 
self to  Amos  Durben  for  any  price." 

"Don't   speak  another   word   to   me.     Hold 


de&ndkor  cf  &b%  n^ite;  "^Tcnfre 
Ml  filt  ito  icguin  in  iht  kome  ancidier  dbx. 
Bm  I  kDHonr  idnl    il    is.     Ton    mpara   Mr. 

itr  became  toq 
nil'  nephew.  Don't  Hunk 
of  joor  arts  and  derioeB. 
gid.  I  bare  had  my 
€^  mpaat  j«m  ever  anDe  Idie  poor  dear  boy 
eame  Imae^  and  I  saw  yon  had  maiked 
Ib.  CMi!  yon-^idiaft  name  ean  I  find  thai 
iraD  €5i|waii»  yoor  artfidnens?  Bat  he  Jpows 
iL  I  have  caniianed  him  agamalt  afloming 
hnaeelf  to  be  entn^ped  by  yoo.  Don't 
thin^  if  yon  icfine  Mr.  DaIbefl^  that  I  ahall 
alloir  yon  to  isak^  a  W^  ^  ^"T  iostoceMA 

Yon 

tfafxe  was  a  steel- 


like  fceennfiai  in  OpaTs  Tflice  which  oon^idled 
the  angry  woman  to  panse  in  the  toirent 
of  her  aboae — ^Mias   Atmilagc^  yon  are  tell- 
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vug  me  what  is  not  trne.  Ton  know  that  I 
have  never  done  one  of  the  things  yon  ac- 
cnse  me  o£  Yon  are  very  falae^  yon  are 
very  nnjnst  and  hard-tearted.  As  for  my 
palming  myself  npon  yon,  yon  knew  as  mnch 
of  me  nntil  to-day  as  I  knew  of  mysel£  Be 
assured  of  one  thing,  however,  I  shall  not 
trespass  npon  your  kindness  mnch  longer," 

"  No,  tiiat  yon  simn't !  ^  sereamed  Miss  Ar- 
mitage.  "  I  shall  take  care  of  that  My  poor 
dear  brother  shall  not  be  imposed  npon  any 
longer  by  snch  a  mean,  oh!  snch  a  mecus^ 
dec^tful — snch — snch "^ 


Bnt    before     Miss    Armitage 

-2e,  Opal,  still  holding  iiie    prayer-book 
and  register,  had  gone  ont  of  the  room, 
ing  her  annt   and   Amos  Dnrben   to 
matters  betwe^i  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TT  was  night  now,  neither  moon  nor  stars 
-^  were  out.  That  first  October  day  which 
rose  so  brightly,  had  ended  in  clouds  and 
gloom.  Gloom  without,  gloom  within;  the 
poor  life,  ever  scant  of  sunshine  even  in  its 
fairest  moments,  quite  dark  now.  Only  the 
day  would  dawn  again  after  these  October 
clouds,  but  for  her  night  there  seemed  no 
morning. 

She  went  away  through  the  garden  into 
the  orchard,  where  but  a  few  hours  before 
she  had  lingered  half  sadly,  half  happily, 
watching  Lancelot  as  he  turned  for  a  fare- 
well look  before  obeying  the  summons  of 
his   aunt.     Sad  for  the  thought  that  so  much 
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was  unspoken  between  them ;  glad  that  even 
a  little  of  the  reserve  which  had  vexed  them 
both  so  long,  was  at  last  cleared  away. 
Only  a  few  hours  ago,  and  it  seemed  like 
a  whole  long  lifetime.  Then  she  was  shel- 
tered, cared  for,  protected  by  Mr.  Guilden- 
stern,  to  whom  she  looked  up  as  her  father ; 
for  whom,  silent,  undemonstrative  as  he  was, 
she  cherished  almost  a  daughter's  rever- 
ence. 

A  daughter's  reverence.  What  a  mockery 
the  words  appeared,  now  that  she  knew  to 
whom  she  belonged!  A  daughter's  reverence; 
she  kept  saying  the  words  over  and  over 
to  herself,  and  then  thinking  of  the  man 
who  claimed  all  that  they  involved.  Cap- 
tain Darque,  the  scoff  and  by-word  of  the 
village,  a  man  whose  very  name  called  to 
the  lips  of  those  who  spoke  it  only  a  curl 
of  contempt  or  anger ;  who  had  left  his 
memory   a  heritage  of  shame    and    reproach 
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ill  the  place,  his  home  cursed  and  blackened 
for  the  evil  deeds  he  had  wrought  there. 
Captain  Darque  was  her  father,  and  what 
daughterly  love  she  had  to  give,  belonged 
to  him. 

Now  there  was  no  one  in  the  whole  wide 
world  who  could  give  her  what  she  so  much 
needed.  She  was,  indeed,  as  Amos  Durben 
had  told  her,  a  pauper.  Nay,  she  was  even 
worse  than  a  pauper,  for  shame  and  disgrace 
do  not  of  necessity  go  with  pauperism. 
Even  a  man  who  cannot  earn  his  own  bread 
may  have  come  of  honest  parents,  may  wear 
a  name  without  a  slur  upon  it,  and  own 
friends  who,  in  his  deepest  needs,  can  reach 
out  to  him  a  pity  untouched  by  bitterness. 
But  her  name  was  her  curse.  Its  sound 
bore  a  denial  of  all  that  she  needed.  The 
only  friends  to  whom  she  could  look  were 
those  whose  lives  had  been  straitened,  and 
whose    prospects     blighted     by    her     father's 
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frauds.  And  if  pity  of  theirs  reached  her 
any  more,  it  could  only  come  side  by  side 
with  reproach.  Sadly,  sadly  as  she  wandered 
out  there,  alone  in  the  dark,  with  no  hand 
to  clasp  hers,  no  voice  to  speak  a  word 
of  comfort  to  her.  Opal  looked  into  the 
dreary  future,  and  finding  in  it  no  streak 
of  hope,  nor  even  the  faintest  promise  of  a 
dawn,  prayed  God  that  she  might  die. 

Homeless?  No,  not  homeless.  There  was 
that  splendid  home  waiting  for  her  in  the 
Yarra  settlement.  Unprotected  ?  Nay,  there 
was  Amos  Dm-ben  ready  to  give  her  the 
shelter  of  a  name  to  which  moneyed  respecta- 
bility bowed  do^vn,  and  merchants  did  hom- 
age. Friendless?  He  would  be  a  very  close 
fnend  to  her,  stay  by  her  all  her  life,  and 
make  that  life  as  rich  as  gold  could  make 
it.  She  had  but  to  go  back  to  him — 
she  could  see  his  stooping  figure  even  now, 
in    the   drawing-room,   close    by   Miss    xlrmit- 
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age — and  put  her  hand  into  his  cold,  flabby 
fingers,  and  say  it  should  stay  there  al- 
ways ;  strike  the  bargain,  prepare  to  go  to 
Melbourne,  the  bride  of  one  of  its  richest 
men,  the  envy  of  all  the  colonial  belles 
who  would  fain  have  won  with  their  money 
what  had  been  given  for  her  grace.  Only 
a  lie  or  two  at  the  altar,  followed  by  the 
lifelong  lie  which  she  had  not  been  the  first 
by  many  a  one  to  tell,  and  all  would  be 
right.  No  more  tauntmg  of  her  then  with 
any  wrong  that  she  had  done,  no  more 
speaking  of  her  name  with  curses  for  the  ill 
it  had  wrought. 

For  had  not  Amos  Durben  said  he  would 
make  all  that  right?  Had  he  not  promised 
to  refund  the  money  which  Mr.  Guilden- 
stern  and  Lancelot,  and  Eulie,  had  lost 
through  her  father's  dishonesty?  Whether  it 
be  much,  or  whether  it  be  little,  he  had 
said,  as  he   fawned  upon   her  with   such  soft. 
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low  tones,  an  hour  ago.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  let  him  do  it?  Her  life  was 
dreary  enough  now;  it  could  not  be  much 
more  dreary  if  she  had  to  live  it  as  his  wife 
in  that  grand  house  at  the  Yarra  settle- 
ment, amongst  his  carriages  and  servants, 
and  fine  furniture,  herself  only  a  piece  of 
furniture,  a  little  more  costly,  perhaps,  than 
the  rest,  prized  at  three  hundred  a  year,  at 
any  rate,  independent  of  what  he  paid  for  her 
at  first,  but  still  bought  with  his  gold,  and  be- 
longing to  him  even  as  they  did. 

Had  she  not  better  go  and  have  done  with 
it?  Go  to  this  sneaking,  fawning,  cringing 
decoy-man,  and  say  to  him, 

"Amos  Durben,  I  will  go  back  with  you 
to  Austraha,  and  live  in  your  fine  house, 
and  sit  at  your  sumptuous  table,  and  lounge 
by  your  side  in  your  cushioned  carriage, 
and  be  your  wife.  Only  do  for  me  what 
you  said  you   would   do.     Pay   back  to  these 
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people  what  they  have  lost  by  the  man 
whose  daughter  I  am.  Give  me  the  right 
to  look  them  in  the  face  before  we  part  for 
ever,  and  feel  that  what  gold  can  do  to  pay 
them  has  been  done." 

And  afterwards.     Yes,  afterwards. 

But  what  need  she  care  for  the  after- 
wards? She  would  have  done  at  least  one 
good  thing  in  her  life,  she  would  have 
brightened  Lancelot's  future,  cleared  that 
from  the  cloud  and  uncertainty  which  lay 
upon  it  now,  given  him  back  the  right 
to  work  at  the  work  which  he  had  chosen  for 
liimself,  instead  of  being  tied  down  to  the 
slow  drudgery  of  a  hired  tutor.  It  would  be 
worth  something  to  do  that  for  him,  and  he 
need  never  know  the  fearful  price  at  which 
it  had  been  done.  He  would  tliink  that  it 
was  all  right ;  that  she  had  managed  well  for 
herself  in  securing  rich,  respectable,  successful 
Amos  Durben  for  a  husband. 
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And  if  there  had  been  any  truth  in  Miss 
Armitage's  cruel  words,  if  he  did  indeed 
think  that  she  had  been  "aiming"  at  him, 
and  setting  her  traps  for  him ;  or  if  those 
last  kindly  words  of  his  had  been  treasured 
by  her  too  easily  won  heart,  as  precious  with 
a  meaning  they  had  never  held,  why  then 
this  would  show  him  that  he  was  mistaken, 
and  she  should  clear  herself  both  from  the 
imputation  of  seeking  to  entrap  his  favour,  or 
giving,  in  her  woman's  weakness,  what  he  to 
whom  she  gave  it  had  never  sought. 

As  Opal  thought  thus  with  herself,  pacing 
to  and  fro  in  the  orchard,  doubt,  despair, 
love,  pride,  and  defiance  all  struggling  for 
the  mastery  in  her  soul,  she  came  to  the 
old  gnarled  apple-tree  under  which  was  the 
saving  where  she  and  Lancelot  and  Eulie  had 
had  many  a  pleasant  time  of  it  when  they 
were  all  children  together.  Thence,  guided 
by  the   silver  chain   of  memory,  her  thoughts 
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strayed  to  those  early  happy  days  when  the 
love  of  him  had  been  as  sunshine  to  her 
lonely  little  heart,  and  thence  to  those  still 
earlier  days  when  she  used  to  wander,  so 
uncared  for,  so  unloved — for  she  did  not 
know  then  the  depth  of  Hagar  Winter's  de- 
votion— in  the  dreary  old  garden  of  Morris- 
thorpe  Grange,  her  father's  home,  and  thence 
to  the  quiet,  grave,  pale-faced  woman  at 
whose  knee  she  used  to  sit  and  spell  her 
Bible  chapter ;  and  thence  to  one  evening, 
so  long  ago  now  that  it  seemed  but  a  dim, 
faint  stam  upon  the  past,  one  chill  cloudy 
October  night  like  this,  when  Amos  Durben 
had  gone  away  with  liis  dogs  to  the  decoy, 
and  Hagar  Winter  was  telling  her  the  story 
of  Jacob  and  Esau. 

There  the  links  of  the  silver  chain  stopped, 
and  Opal  lingered  where  they  had  left  her. 
For,  as  she  sat  at  her  foster-mother's  knee 
in  tlie  warm  red  firelight,  listening  "svith 
childish   eagerness   to   that    old,   old   story  of 
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fraud,  and  meanness,  and  deceit,  unpunislied  at 
the  time,  but  casting  their  lengthening  sha- 
dows quite  on  to  the  evening  of  life,  Hagar 
Winter  had  said  to  her — 

"  Child,  whatever  else  you  do,  never  tell 
a  lie.     And  if  you  make  a  promise,  keep  it." 

Those  silver  links  of  memory  had  led  her 
back  into  the  right  track.  Clearly,  distinctly, 
as  in  the  quietness  of  that  October  evening 
the  words  had  first  been  spoken  to  her,  she 
heard  them  now — "  Xever  tell  a  lie." 

And  if  she  married  Amos  Durben,  would 
not  her  whole  life  be  a  lie — a  lie  that  could 
never  be  repented  of — never  atoned  for  ? 
She  would  do  right.  She  would  be  true  to 
herself.  And  if,  upon  the  gloom  that  closed 
around  her  now,  no  dawn  should  ever  rise, 
better  that  gloom  than  any  shining  which 
a  lie  could  bring. 

So  upon  that  *  thought  Opal  cast  anchor, 
and  waited  for  the  day. 
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T)UT  had  Amos  Durben  said  truly  that 
^^  there  was  no  Hagar  Winter  now 
to  watch  over  and  protect  her  ?  For  that 
very  night,  whilst  his  cold,  premeditated 
malice  was  doing  its  worst  for  poor  Opal's 
future,  a  stern-featured  woman  in  widows' 
weeds  was  pacing  the  \T.llage  of  Morris- 
thorpe,  loitering  in  the  shadow  of  the 
chestnut-trees  which  screened  ]\Ir.  Guilden- 
stern's  house  from  the  road,  peering  eagerly 
in,  if  by  chance  the  door  was  opened ;  some- 
times stealing  quietly  down  the  grassy  path 
to  the  orchard,  from  which  she  could  see 
w^hat  was  going  on  in  the  lighted  rooms ; 
for  on  that  side  of  the  h^use  the  blinds  were 
rarely  drawn  down  after  "dark. 
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It  was  Hagar  "Winter.  For  nine  years  she 
had  never  missed  coming  down  by  the  ex- 
cursion train,  which  ran  from  London  to 
Cardington  and  back,  for  the  September  fair. 
She  used  to  lodge,  first  at  one  quiet  house, 
and  then  another,  time  after  time  in  Car- 
dington, only  coming  to  Morristhorpe  when 
the  shadows  of  evening  had  fallen,  so  that 
she  could  Imger  unperceived  in  the  village. 
Sometimes  she  caught  just  a  glimpse  of  her 
foster-child  through  that  uncm-tained  window 
on  the  garden  side  of  Mr.  Guildenstern's 
house ;  sometimes  she  did  not,  but  she  never 
went  away  again  without  hearing  something 
about  her  from  the  village  people ;  and 
hitherto  she  had  been  well  content,  for  the 
story  they  had  told  had  always  been  of 
Opal's  safety  and  content. 

No  one  recognised  her  for  the  same  wo- 
man who  had  long  ago  been  supposed  to 
have   met   her  death   amongst   the  flag-leaves 
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and  sedge  banks  of  Morristhorpe  marshes. 
Her  hail*  was  very  grey ;  her  face  was 
sharper  and  tliinner  than  ever.  She  always 
wore  a  suit  of  widow's  weeds  when  she 
came  to  Cardington,  with  a  rusty  crape  veil 
tied  closely  over  her  face.  Her  clothes  were 
decent,  but  poverty-stricken.  The  people 
into  whose  cottages  she  went  to  rest — 
choosing  always  those  where  the  light 
burned  lowest — thought  she  was  some  poor 
lone  woman  on  her  way  from  Cardington 
to  the  great  seaport  beyond  Pondgate 
marsh.  Poor  people  often  did  travel  afoot 
from  Cardington  to  Blackhaven,  for  the 
railroad  went  a  long  way  round,  and  the 
cheap  train  seldom  suited  for  time. 

Over  and  over  again,  as  she  drew  the 
people  on  to  talk  of  callage  matters,  especi- 
ally  anything  connected  with  ]\Iorristhorpe 
Grange,  she  had  listened  to  the  story  of  her 
own    mysterious    death — how    her    bundle   of 
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clothes  had  been  found  by  the  mere  side, 
and  her  bonnet  drifted  far  down  beyond  the 
decoy ;  and  how  it  was  supposed  that,  being 
of  unsound  mind,  she  had  destroyed  herself: 
or,  sittmg  down  to  rest  and  sleeping  by  the 
brink  of  the  mere,  she  had  fallen  in  and 
been  earned  away  by  the  tide  wliich  some- 
times rose  very  strong  there.  And  her  grave 
face  never  moved  a  muscle,  as  they  told  her 
of  the  stories  which  were  afloat  in  the  place 
— how  her  ghost  was  supposed  to  haunt 
Morris^thorpe  Grange,  and  was  to  be  seen 
after  dark  any  autumn  evening,  flitting  along 
noiselessly  amongst  the  sedge  near  the  place 
where  she  had  disappeared.  She  did  not 
beheve  in  ghosts  herself,  she  said,  but  she 
knew  some  people  who  did,  and  she  never 
said  anything  against  them. 

Having  learned  what  she  wished  to  know, 
that  her  foster-child  was  still  cared  for  and 
well  kept  by  Mr.  Guildenstern,  and   that  no- 
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thing  had  yet  been  heard  of  her  parentage, 
she  stole  out  of  the  village  as  quietly  as 
she  came  into  it,  under  cover  of  night  or 
in  the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning,  and  went 
away  back  to  London,  to  the  decent,  hum- 
ble lodgings,  where,  ever  since  she  came  out 
of  the  Cardington  asylum,  she  had  earned  a 
living  by  lace-making  and  mending,  and  oc- 
casionally going  out  to  nurse  sick  people, 
an  office  for  which  her  lightness  of  hand 
and  quick,  quiet  ways  especially  suited  her. 
She  had  even  worked  hard  enough  to  lay 
by  a  little  sum  for  Opal's  benefit,  should 
the  girl  ever  need  it.  For  the  thought  was 
always  in  her  mind  that  the  time  might 
come  when  the  friends  who  gave  her  a  home 
now  would  give  her  it  no  longer.  And  year 
by  year  she  came  to  Morristhorpe  with  a 
sickening  sense  of  dread  and  anxiety  lest 
the  worst  that  she  feared  might  have  come 
to   pass,  and  her  foster-child  be   driven  forth 
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to  seek  a  shelter  elsewhere.  So  long  as  all 
was  well  she  contented  herself  mth  the 
knowledge  of  Opal's  content.  Though  her 
heart  yearned  after  the  orphan  ghl  with  a 
love  and  longing  which  she  never  thought 
to  have  felt  again,  she  had  not  once,  through 
all  these  years,  held  speech  with  her,  or 
looked  upon  her  face  to  face.  Enough  that 
her  foster-child  was  warmed  and  fed  and 
clothed,  whilst  she  who  loved  that  child 
better  than  her  own  life  was  still  friendless 
and  desolate.  Enough  that  others  gave  the 
care  which  it  would  have  been  her  joy  to 
give  again,  as  she  had  given  it  in  years 
past.  Out  of  the  love  which  her  strong  faith- 
ftd  heart  bore  to  the  motherless  alien,  she 
could  die  for  her,  or  live  a  lonely  life  for 
her  sake,  content  that  she  was  happy,  con- 
tent to  look  upon  her  face  now  and  again 
by  stealth,  and  then  go  back  to  the  grey- 
ness  and    the   dreariness    and  the   desolation 
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of  the   days   which  were    meted    out   to   her 
in  \^at  she  called  her  home. 

Tliis  time  she  had  come,  as  usual,  to  the 
village  at  nightfall.  She  mixed  so  little  with 
the  people  in  the  village  when  she  lived 
there,  that  they  were  nearly  strangers  to 
her  now.  She  knew  few  of  them  even  by 
sight,  and  had  a  speaking  acquaintance  with 
still  fewer ;  but  she  knew  their  names  from 
Amos  Durben,  who  often  used  to  go  and 
smoke  a  pipe  with  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours at  the  public-house,  and  sometimes 
varied  the  monotony  of  her  life  by  a  little 
of  the  gossip  which  he  had  picked  up 
there. 

She  bent  her  steps  now  to  old  i\Irs.  Dob- 
binson's.  Mrs.  Dobbinson  was  a  "^ddow,  toler- 
ably well-to-do,  and  fond  of  a  bit  of  chat.  In 
her  husband's  life-time  Amos  Durben  had 
sometimes  gone  in  and  spent  an  evening 
with    him  ;     but,    until    now,    Hagar    Winter 
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had   never   crossed    the   old  lady's   thi-eshold. 

"  Would  you  kindly  let  me  rest  for  awhile  ?" 
she  said,  as,  in  answer  to  her  knock,  Mrs. 
Dobbinson  opened  the  door  and  peered  curi- 
ously into  the  stranger's  face.  "  I  am  on 
my  way  from  Cardington." 

"  Come  yoiu*  ways  in,"  said  Mrs.  Dobbin- 
son  cheerily.  '•  It  isn't  old  Silas  Dobbinson's 
widow  as  ever  turned  a  lone  woman  away 
from  her  doorstep  in  the  dark ;  and  sit  you 
do\\Ti  here  in  the  chimbly  corner.  It's  nob- 
but  a  poorish  bit  o'  fire,  but  I  can  soon 
mend  that  with  a  handfal  o'  stick.  Thank 
goodness  there's  plenty  of  stick  for  the  poor- 
est in  Morristhorpe,  since  them  hedges  by 
the  Grange  was  broken  down." 

"  Oh  no  I  don't  do  that,  please  don't,"  said 
Hagar,  who  always  preferred  to  sit  in  the 
gloom  of  any  Morristhorpe  cottage.  "  I  am 
not  at  all  cold.  I've  walked  rather  fast 
from    Cardington,   because,     being     fair  time. 
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I  thought  there  might  be  people  on  the  road 
I    should    not  like  to  meet." 

"Not  yet,  ma'am,  not  yet,"  said  the  old 
woman,  sagaciously.  "  They're  over -throng 
in  the  publics,  now.  The  road  doesn't  begin 
to  get  agate  of  them  while  betwixt  eleven 
and  twelve,  and  then  you'd  be  safest  out 
o'  t'  way.  It  isn't  Mrs.  Green,  is  it ;  her 
as  keeps  the  green-grocer's  shop  just  this 
side  Cardington   town   end?" 

"  No,"  said  Hagar,  "  I  don't  belong  to  this 
place." 

"Oh!  a  stranger.  Maybe  you  come  from 
a   good  bit  off." 

"Yes,  I   come   from  London." 

Mrs.  Dobbinson  sighed,  as  if  that  put 
any  fiu-ther  enquiry  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. To  find  the  whereabouts  of  anyone 
who  came  from  London  was  like  looking  for 
a   needle   in   a  bundle   of  hay. 

"  Ah !  London's  a  wide  place  to  come  from. 
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I  never  was  there  myself,  but  I  had  a  aunt 
once  Hved  cook  with  a  lady  who  had  some 
friends  as  went  there  regular  once  a  year, 
and  I  don't  doubt  but  there's  a  many  won- 
derful sights  to  be  seed  there.  Would  you 
a  deal  rather  I  didn't  put  on  a  bit  of  stick  to 
make  things  more  cheerful  ? " 

"Not  on  my  account,  thank  you,"  said 
Hagar.  "I  don't  Kke  to  sit  in  a  strong 
Hght." 

"Don't  you?  Well,  that's  as  folks  likes 
it.  I  can't  say  I  ever  matter  much  light  when 
I'm  set  here  by  myself.  You  see  being 
nobbut  a  lone  woman,  the  time  goes  a  bit 
heavy  sometimes,  and  maybe  I  drop  off  to 
sleep  in  my  arm-chair,  or  happen  gets 
agate  of  studying.  Old  folks  has  a  vast  to 
study  about,  particler  when  those  they've 
lived  with  so  long  is  took.  I  lay  you  know 
summut  about  that  yourself,   ma'am." 

And  Mrs.  Dobbinson  looked    sympathising- 
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ly    at    Hagar  Winter's    crape     veil     and     the 
gleam   of  widow's   cap   behind   it. 

"  Yes/'  said  Hagar,  quietly,  "  I   do." 

And  that  was  all  she  said. 

Mrs.  Dobbinson  sat  down  and  studied  her 
guest  with  an  absent,  rather  unsatisfied 
air.  People  who  had  been  mucli  visited  with 
affliction  generally  had  a  pride  in  stating 
that  fact.  She  herself  had  been  conscious, 
since  her  old  man  was  ''  took,"  of  a  decided 
superiority  over  those  of  the  village  people 
who  had  not  been  distinguished  by  severe 
visitations  of  that  kind.  After  waiting  for  a 
few  moments,  expecting  that  the  stranger 
might  feel  drawn  out  into  a  statement  of 
her  bereavements,  she  took  up  the  thread 
of  the  conversation  herself. 

"Don't  like  to  speak  of  'em,  maybe.  But 
it's  a  bad  thing,  ma'am,  if  you'll  excuse  me 
saying  it,  to  shut  them  sort  o'  visitations 
down  over  tight.     They're  always  best  talked 
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about.  \Mien  you've  told  a  thing,  it's  off 
your  mind.  But  I  never  make  no  remark. 
Some  goes  one  way,  and  some  goes  another. 
But  when  my  old  man  was  took,  law!  it 
comforted  me  wonderful,  it  did,  telling 
everybody  how  it  come  about,  and  how  he 
went  at  the  last  as  peaceful  as  a  christen- 
ed baby — which  he  did,  ma'am,  on  that  very 
bed  behind  you,  with  the  clergyman  to  see 
him,  and  the  blessed  Sacrament  took  day 
before,  and  everything  about  him  as  was 
proper,  and  such  a  funeral  for  him  as  he  needn't 
have  had  a  better,  no,  not  if  he'd  been  a 
master  with  a  front  shop,  and  apprentice, 
and  all  the  rest.  But  I  daresay,  ma'am, 
it  wouldn't  be  so  much  comfort  to  you  to 
speak  of  them  things.  You're  one  as  likes 
to  keep  it  still." 

"  Yes,"  said  Hagar  wearily.  "  I  never  talk 
much  of  my  troubles.  This  seems  a  pretty 
village  of  yours." 
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''Ay,  that  it  do."  And  Mrs.  Dobbiuson, 
who  had  frequently  wiped  her  eyes  during 
the  pre\aous  remarks,  brightened  up  wonder- 
fully. "  I  always  speaks  a  good  word  for 
Morristhorpe  village,  as  there  isn't  a  prettier 
on  this  side  kingdom  o'  glory,  whether  you 
take  it  for  its  meadow-land,  as  beats  any 
other  parish  I  ever  heard  tell  on,  or  its 
paster-land,  as  raises  the  best  butter  in  Car- 
dington  market — or  whatever  else  you  take 
it  for,  I  always  says  Morristhorpe  can't  be 
beat.  I've  lived  in  it  five  and  seventy  year 
come  next  harvest,  born  and  bred  in  the 
place,  and  never  spent  a  day  out  of  it,  let 
alone  an  odd  night  at  Cardington  September 
fair,  when  one  always  reckons  to  do  a  bit 
of  pleasuring ;  for  my  father  lived  gamekeeper 
to  the  Admiral — 1  daresay  you've  heard  tell 
of  our  Admiral,  he  goes  to  London  every 
year — and  my  husband  was  stable-boy,  and 
got  riz  to  be  took  into  the  farm ;  so  you  see 
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I've  belonged  to  the  place  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  don't  ^vant  to  flit  for  a  better  while 
I  go  to  my  old  man  again.  It's  one  in  a 
thousand,  is  Morristhorpe  village." 

"I  daresay  you  have  seen  a  good  many 
changes  in  the  place,"  said  Hagar,  "if  you 
have  lived  so  long  in  it." 

"  That  have  I,  and  no  mistake.  Law ! 
ma'am,  one  sees  a  vast  o'  changes  in 
five-and-seventy  years.  I  can  tell  of  Moriis- 
thorpe  Grange  when  you  wouldn't  ha'  kno^Ti 
it  for  the  same,  what  with  company,  and 
caniages,  and  folks  coming  and  going,  and 
the  place  lighted  up  from  end  to  end,  and 
the  gentlemen  going  out  hunting,  and  the 
gi'eat  ladies  from  Cardington  coming  to  balls, 
and  bon-fires  when  young  Mr.  Darque  came 
of  age,  as  you  might  see  as  far  as  Pondgate 
beacon,  and  that's  five  miles  away.  It  don't 
look  much  like  that  now,  though.  I  lay  I  shall 
be  dead  and  gone,  and  safe  ^vith  my  old  man, 
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afore  there's  a  dance  again  in  them  musty 
old  rooms,  as  they  do  say  the  very  ceiling's 
dropping  down  for  the  damp  and  such  like. 
But  you've  maybe  heard  of  Morristhorpe 
Grange,  ma'am;  it's  considered  a  rare  fine 
house  for  this  part  of  the  country." 

"  Yes,"  said  Hagar,  carelessly,  "  I  have 
heard  of  the  place  a  good  while  ago.  It  isn't 
occupied  now,  is  it  ?" 

"  No,  nor  isn't  likely  to  be.  The  gentle- 
man as  belongs  to  it  went  off  promiscus, 
and  nobody  knows  where  he  is.  Not  afore 
he'd  need  to  go,  for  he'd  done  a  vast  o' 
mischief  in  this  here  place,  he  had,  and 
many's  the  one  that's  need  to  curse  him 
for  it.  I  lay  our  Morristhorpe  doctor,  and 
a  better  man  never  stepped,  rues  the  day 
he  set  eyes  on  Cap'n  Darque,  for  it  was 
the  setting  on  of  evil  to  him,  and  he's 
never  looked  up  since  to  be  what  he  was. 
And   a   gentleman  as   was   a  pattern  for  pro- 
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per  behaviour,  and  come  to  see  my  old  man 
when  he  were  laid  ill,  and  give  him  his  medi- 
cines, and  wouldn't  take  a  penny  for  'em, 
as  it  isn't  a  many  would  ha'  done  it,  and 
him  not  to  call  rich,  as  he  isn't,  along  of 
Cap'n  Darque." 

"  Ah  !  I  daresay,  having  lived  so  long  in  the 
place,  you  know  most  of  the  people  here." 

Mrs.  Dobbinson's  look  was  distantly  sug- 
gestive of  indignation,  but  it  quieted  into 
pity  as  she  remembered  that  the  person 
whom  she  addressed  was  a  stranger  in  the 
place. 

"  Most  of  'em,  ma^am  ?  Most  of  'em,  did 
you ^ say?  Well,  I  reckon  there  don't  many 
go  past  this  door-step  from  week  end  to 
week  end  as  I  don't  know  where  they  come 
from,  and  what  they're  after,  let  alone  tramps 
and  that  sort,  as  I  don't  make  it  my  busi- 
ness to  keep  no  look-out  after  'em.  And  if 
anybody  comes  past  as  I  can't  square  'em  up 
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satisfactory,  I  just  step  out  and  axes  while 
I  get  to  know.  I  can't  abear  folks  going 
past  and  me  not  to  know  'em,  unless,  as  I 
said,  it  was  tramps,  and  that  sort.  I  was 
pretty  nigh  beat,  though,  this  afternoon  "^^ith 
a  gentleman  as  come  past  w^hen  I  was  set  in 
the  window,  as  well-dressed  a  gentleman  as 
ever  I  see,  and  I  couldn't  make  him  out,  no 
that  I  couldn't,  and  for  all  it  lay  upon  me 
as  clear  as  anything  that  I'd  seed  him  afore, 
but  I  couldn't  straighten  it  to  myself  when 
nor  where.  My  daughter  Bessy  come  in  and 
told  me  all  about  him,  though,  just  a  bit 
afore  you  was  going  past.  She  hears  a 
vast,  does  my  daughter  Bessy,  and  she 
comes  in  most  days  to  tell  me;  but  it's  made 
a  fine  stu-  has  this  here  gentleman  coming,  I 
can  tell." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Hagar.  "  It  seems  a  quiet 
place.  But  I  daresay  it  can  be  stirred  up 
sometimes." 
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"  At,  that  can  it.  You  should  have  been 
here  when  poor  Hagar  Winter,  her  as  lived 
at  MoiTisthorpe  Grange  to  keep  it  opeu,  got 
her  death  in  the  mere ;  and  for  all  they 
dragged  it  night  and  dav,  never  a  bit  of 
her  did  they  see  again.  I  always  said  they 
wouldn't.  The  water  runs  away  so  fast  when 
the  tide's  up,  and  she'd  be  half-way  out  to 
sea  before  ever  they  missed  her." 

"  There  was  a  stir,  then,  when  she  died." 

"Pretty  well  of  a  sth*,  but  nothing  like  to 
what  there  is  now  along  of  this  gentleman 
coming.  He's  sort  of  kin  to  her,  Amos 
Dm'ben,  as  used  to  keep  the  'coy — Squire 
Lester's  'coy.  There  was  a  'coy  up  at  the 
mere  a  good  bit  since,  while  they  started 
draining  for  the  new  rail ;  and  then  it  had 
to  be  give  up,  and  him  to  seek  something- 
else.  And  a  good  thing  too,  for  he  went 
to   Australy ;   and   now   he's  come   back,  they 
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say  he's  rich  enough  to  buy  Morristhorpe 
over  and  over." 

Hagar  Winter  started,  and  bent  eagerly 
forward.  It  was  well  that  the  thick  veil 
hid  that  eager,  hungry  look  upon  her  face^' 
Still,  even  Amos  Durben  knew  nothing.  His 
coming  might  make  no  difference  to  the  child. 

*'  Ay,  ma'am,  you  may  well  start.  It  isn't 
every  day  one  hears  of  the  like  of  that,  and 
him  going  out  with  scarce  a  suit  to  his 
back,  and  nothing  but  his  wage  from  Squire 
Lester,  and  a  bit  of  money  as  the  Squire 
give  him  for  lossing  his  situation  onbeknown, 
and  from  no  fault  of  his,  which  it  wasn't. 
But  if  he's  brought  gain  for  hisself,  he's 
brought  sorrow  for  some  one  else,  I  can 
tell.  There's  the  poor  young  lady  at  Mr. 
Guildenstern's." 

Hagar's  heart  sank  within  her.  She  knew 
all  that  was  coming  now.  With  a  slow, 
dull,    tightening   sense    of  pain,    she    listened 
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while  the  old  woman  told  her  tale — a  tale 
which  she  had  been  dreading  to  hear  for 
the  last  nine  years. 

"Ay,  he  went  right  past  this  door  to  the 
doctor's  house  on  the  green,  as  there  isn't 
a  better  man  nor  more  respected  in  the 
parish;  but  folks  Httle  thought  what  he  was 
a-going  to  tell  them.  Mr.  Guildenstern  had 
a  young  lady  living  with  them  this  good 
many  years  past,  as  were  put  to  be  nm'se- 
child  to  Hagar  Winter,  and  nobody  ever 
knew  who  she  was,  nor  where  she  come 
from,  but  only  Mr.  Guildenstern  took  her 
when  Hagar  Winter  went  crazed,  as  she 
did  used  to  go  crazed  odd  times,  and  then 
get  a  turn  for  sense  again,  as  you  might 
never  know  she  ailed  ought.  And  he's  done 
for  the  young  lady  all  along  same  as  if 
she  were  his  own,  and  always  gived  it  out 
as  she  shouldn't  want  for  a  home  while  he 
could   keep   one   over  her   head.     You   know, 
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there  is  a  Providence,  ma'am,  over  them  as 
can't  help  theirselves." 

Hagar  bent  her  head,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Yes,  always  a  Providence,  as  I  said 
when  the  parish  give  me  a  extra  shilling 
on  account  of  my  poor  man  being  took. 
Well,  this  gentleman — and  he's  a  rare  gen- 
tleman now,  for  all  he  went  away  with 
nothing  to  bless  hisself  with — he  says  he 
married  a  party  out  there,  Lois  Fletcher, 
and  she's  the  one  as  brought  Mr.  Guilden- 
stern's  young  lady  to  Hagar  Winter  to  be 
nursed  when  she  were  a  baby.  And  she 
out  w4th  it  all  to  Amos  Durben ;  and  he's 
brought  his  tale  here  to  tell,  and  a  nice 
tale,  too,  for  he  says  the  bairn  is  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Barque's  daughter,  and  he's  got 
papers  as  proves  it,  and  everything  proper." 

The  old  woman  stopped  to  take  breath, 
but  Hagar,  sitting  there  opposite  to  her,  still 
as  any  stone,  made  no  sign. 
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"A  pretty  boiling  of  broth,  as  my  old 
man  used  to  say,  when  things  turned  out 
as  wasn't  looked  for.  For,  ma'am,  if  you'll 
me  believe,  there  wasn't  a  greater  villain 
in  all  the  country-side  than  this  very  Cap- 
tain Darque,  and  ruined  Mr.  Guildenstern, 
he  did,  with  getting  him  into  some  mines, 
as  he's  never  looked  up  out  of  since ;  and 
then,  to  think  of  his  taking  a  bairn,  and 
doing  for  her  along  with  his  own,  as  be- 
longed to  such  a  stock,  and  him  having  to 
leave  his  big  house  at  top  of  the  green, 
and  the  poor  children  almost  straitened  of 
their  vittles  when  they  was  young,  and  his 
bonnie  young  wife  dying  of  a  broken  heart, 
as  everybody  said  she  did,  not  being  able 
to  bide  the  change  of  everything  from  what 
she'd  been  accustomed  to.  Eh !  ma'am,  but 
it's  a  queer  world,  and  there's  a  deal  o'  queer 
things  happens  in  it." 

"Yes,"    said    Hagar,    huskily.     "But    the 
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gentleman  might  perhaps  keep  her  still,  as  it 
isn't  her  fault." 

*'  Why,  no,  ma'am,  it  isn't  to  call  her  fault ; 
but  everybody  knows  bairns  must  walk  in 
the  shoes  their  fore-elders  made  for  'em, 
let  'em  be  easy  or  let  'em  be  t'other  way. 
And  she  may  thank  goodness  she's  got  a 
good  upbringing  as  far  as  she  has,  afore  it 
got  out  about  her  father.  My  daughter 
Bessy's  been  working  at  the  doctor's  to-day, 
and  she  says  there's  been  an  awful  carry- 
ing on  about  it.  There  can't  be  nothing 
done  to-night,  for  the  doctor  is  out,  and  he 
has  the  say  of  everything;  but  Miss  Armi- 
tage — that's  his  wife's  sister  as  lives  with 
them,  she's  always  been  sort  of  disagreeable 
to  the  young  lady,  and  couldn't  see  it  right 
as  she  should  be  there  at  all.  And  let  alone 
that,  she  was  dead  set  again  Captain  Darque, 
because  he'd  got  her  sister's  fortin  too,  and 
would  have  cursed  him  right  and  left  if  that 
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sort  of  thing  had  been  genteel,  but  she  never 
heerd  his  name  spoke  without  heaping  some- 
thing bad  on  top  of  it  ;  and  noTv  she  finds 
out  the  young  lady  belongs  to  him  she  says 
she'll  have  her  out  of  the  house  if  it's  the 
union  she  has  to  go  to  for  it.  Law  I  ma'am, 
it's  all  over  Morristhorpe  by  this  time.  For 
there  isn't  a  man  in  the  parish  but  what 
knows  Captain  Darque  for  a  scamp  and  a 
rascal,  and  the  house  he  lived  in  standing 
under  a  curse  as  you  may  say,  let  alone 
the  ghost  as  walks  there  ever  since  Hagar 
Winter  met  her  death  in  the  mere." 

"  It's  an  awful  story,"  said  Hagar.  "  I 
wonder  what  the  poor  girl  will  do  !" 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  that's  more  than  anyone 
can  tell ;  but  I  do  know  this,  she  won't 
have  that  roof  over  her  head  much  longer. 
They  haven't  run  it  easy  together  this  good 
bit   past,  hasn't   her   and  Miss  Armitage ;  and 
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I  lay  this  here'll  finish  it,  for  she's  that 
sperit  has  Miss  Opal,  that  she  won't  stay 
nowhere  where  she  isn't  made  welcome.  It's 
a  bad  thing  when  a  proud  sperit  and  a  lean 
purse   goes  in  the  same  pocket." 

"Yes,"  said  Hagar,  "it  is.  I've  been  sit- 
ting a  long  time — it  must  be  getting  late. 
I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  giving  me  a 
rest." 

"  Oh !  not  at  all,  ma'am,  not  at  all.  I'm 
always  glad  for  them  as  needs  it  to  sit 
them  down  and  welcome  by  my  bit  of  fire. 
And  I  wish  it  had  been  a  better,  only  as 
you  said  you  weren't  particlar,  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  save  my  kindling  for  them 
as  were.  I  hope  it  isn't  far  you've  got 
to  go?" 

And  old  Mrs.  Dobbinson  looked  curiously 
at  her  visitor,  who  was  preparing  to  depart. 
No  one  had  ever  crossed  that  threshold  be- 
fore, in  her    time,  without    giving    a    proper 
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account  of  who  they  were  and  what  they 
came  for. 

"You  said  you  was  a  stranger,  ma'am." 

"  Yes ;    from   London." 

"  Ay.  I  heard  tell  of  some  one  from  Lon- 
don coming  here  once  before  about  fail*  time. 
But  London's  a  wide  place,  and  it  mightn't 
be  you." 

"Yes,  London  is  a  very  wide  place,  quite 
different  to  Morristhorpe.  I'll  -svish  you  good 
night,  and  thank  you." 

"You  didn't  say  whether  you'd  far  to  go," 
said  Mrs.  Dobbinson,  suggestively. 

"No,  not  far  to-night.  I  know  some  peo- 
ple a  Httle  farther  on  beyond  the  village." 

"Oh!   at   the   Pondgate   toll,  maybe?" 

"Yes,  near  the  Pondgate  toll." 

"Ay,  then  you'll  be  all  right,  for  it's  a 
good  road  there,  and  the  fair  people  not 
turned  out  yet.  The  roads  is  none  of  them 
safe   when   the   fair    people    has    turned   out. 
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Good  niglit  to  you,  ma'am ;  and  if  you've 
got  far  to  go  after  Pondgate,  I  wish  you 
safe  there." 

"Thank  you." 

And  with  that  Hagar  Winter  went  out 
into  the  dark  again. 
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no  then  the  time  had  come,  and  Opal  did 
^      want  a  friend! 

As  Hagar  Winter  tracked  her  way  along 
the  gloomy  village  street,  no  thought  of  joy 
at  Amos  Durben's  retm-n,  or  of  possible  gain 
which  might  arise  to  her  from  it,  crossed 
her  mind.  She  was  only  pondering  how  she 
might  help  and  comfort  this  poor  girl,  whose 
mother,  in  her  own  great  desolation,  had 
cared  for  and  comforted  her,  and  for  whom 
she  had  promised  to  care  so  long  as  care 
of  hers   was   needed. 

She  had  kept  that  promise  as  only  women 
like  Hagar  Winter  can  keep  a  promise ;  not 
for   hire,    not    for    reward,    scarcely   even   so 
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much  for  love  as  for  that  stern,  rigid,  stead- 
fast sense  of  duty  and  trust  which,  when 
all  love  has  gone,  forms  the  inspiration  of 
some  women's  lives. 

She  had  long  waited  for  this  time  to 
come.  And  her  only  prayer  had  been  that 
when  it  did  come,  when  the  blow  which, 
sooner  or  later  must  be  given,  was  about 
to  fall,  she  might  be  at  hand  to  shield 
Opal  from  its  crushing  weight.  And  now  her 
prayer  was  heard.  God  had  given  her  full 
many  bitter  things  in  the  years  gone  by, 
but  He  had  given  her  the  sweetness  at 
last  of  being  able  to  fulfil  her  promise,  of 
being  able  to  succour  one  who  had  no  friend 
but  herself. 

She  went  cautiously  down  the  village 
street,  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  the  tracks 
of  light  which  shone  out  from  the  cottage 
windows,  until  she  reached  the  old  house 
among  the  chestnut-trees.      All   looked   plea- 
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saiit  and  quiet  as  usual  about  it.  No  out- 
ward show  was  there  of  the  terrible  grief 
and  loss  which,  for  one  at  least  in  that 
household,  had  been  wrought  since  day  went 
down. 

As  she  trod  the  little  path  towards  the 
orchard  gate,  she  could  see  figures  passing 
to  and  fro  within  the  uncurtained  windows; 
one,  whose  crouching  gait  might  be  that  of 
her  step-brother,  Amos  Durben.  No  sign 
within  or  without  of  disquiet  and  discomfort. 
It  seemed  as  if  already  her  child  had  been 
cast  forth  from  the  house,  as  if  agony,  grief, 
loss  of  hers  had  no  longer  any  leave  to  dis- 
turb its  peace. 

She  was  wondering  whether  she  should 
go  boldly  up  to  the  door  and  ask  for  Opal, 
when  she  saw  something  stirring  in  the  or- 
chard, and  heard  a  footstep  upon  the  dry, 
fallen  leaves. 

She    leaned    over    the  low   gate.      It   was 
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Opal,  pacing  to  and  fro.  She  knew  that 
slight,  tall  form  again,  though  she  had 
never  seen  it  bent  so  low  before  with  shame 
and  sorrow.  She  knew  that  face,  though 
very  pale  and  sad,  for  she  had  stood  and 
watched  it  many  a  time,  as  side  by  side 
with  Eulie's,  within  those  uncurtained  win- 
dows, it  had  lighted  up  with  hope  and  in- 
terest, as  now  it  scarce  could  ever  light  again. 
She  was  walking  quickly,  restlessly ;  her  head 
now  buried  in  her  hands,  now  thrown  proudly 
back  with  a  gesture  of  exceeding  pride  and 
defiance.  Sometimes  she  would  draw  herself 
up  and  stand  still  for  a  moment,  as  though 
bidding  away  some  intruder;  then  again  re- 
sume that  restless,  uneasy  walk. 

At  last,  with  a  low,  weary  moan  of  de- 
spair, she  crouched  under  one  of  the  trees, 
and  laying  her  face  to  the  ground,  as  she 
used  to  do  years  and  years  ago  in  the  old 
garden   of   Morristhorpe    Grange,    she    sobbed 
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out,  "Mother  Hagar  !      Oh!  Mother  Hagar!" 

flagar  Winter  went  up  to  her.  She  put 
back  the  veil  from  her  face,  and  stooping 
down,  said, 

«  Opal,  I'm  here." 

Opal  looked  up  for  one  moment  into  that 
face,  so  familiar  in  its  grave  sternness,  so 
still,  so  white,  so  steady;  no  tears  even  now 
glistening  in  the  sad  eyes,  but  only  that 
look  of  perfect  truth;  and  then  again  she 
crept  into  the  arms  which  held  her  now  as 
closely  as  when,  a  little  child,  helpless,  friend- 
less, Lois  Fletcher  first  laid  her  there,  saying 
to  Hagar  Winter, 

*'You  know  what  you  have  to  do  for 
her." 

"Mother  Hagar,  they  told  me  you  were 
dead." 

A  cold  shimmering  smile  passed  over  Hagar 
Winter's  face. 

"  Yes,  child.      I've  been  dead  long  enough. 
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All  of  me  that  was  worth  anything  died 
thirty  years  ago  ;  but  I  shan't  die  any  more 
whilst  you  want  a  friend.  I  know  that,  clear 
enough.  I  promised  I  would  take  care  of 
you,  and  I  never  broke  a  promise  yet.  You 
do  know  me,  then?" 

"Yes,"  said  Opal,  sadly,  "and  I  know  my- 
self, too,  now." 

And  then  with  a  passionate  burst  of  tears, 
she  cried  out, 

"  Oh  !  Mother  Hagar,  take  me  away !  Take 
me  away.  Mother  Hagar,  any^N^here,  any- 
where. I  don't  care  where,  only  take  me 
away  !" 

"That's  what  I  mean  to  do,  child,"  said 
Hagar,  gravely.  "  This  is  no  place  for  you, 
now.  I  know  all  about  it.  Go  in  and  put 
a  few  things  together,  and  come  ^vith  me. 
Don't  ask  me  any  more  questions,  but  just 
do  as  I  tell  you.  Bnng  what  you  can 
carry  in  your  hands,    and    I     will   take    you 
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home  with  me  to-night.  You  ^Wll  be  safe 
with  Mother  Hagar,  child,  if  you're  safe  no 
where  else.  They'll  never  miss  you  in  the 
house,  I  daresay." 

"No.  Amos  Durben  and  Miss  Armitage 
are  busy  talking  in  the  drawing-room."  Opal 
shivered  as  she  spoke  his  name,  and  nestled 
closer  to  Hagar  Winter's  breast,  the  only 
place  where  she  could  be  safe  and  warm 
now.  "  Nobody  vriW  miss  me  until  to- 
morrow." 

"  And  it   won't    matter     then,    child.     Go." 

Opal  went  to  her  own  room,  looked  out 
what  clothes  she  could  put  into  a  travel- 
ing-bag,  together  with  the  prayer-book  and 
register,  which  as  yet  Hagar  had  not  seen. 
Then  she  went  into  the  little  painting-room, 
gathered  up  her  drawing  materials  and  the  pic- 
ture of  Morristhorpe  Grange  which  was  quite 
finished  now.  After  that  she  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  very  short   note   to  Mr.  Guildenstern, 
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leaving  it  on  the  mantelpiece.  Then  wrap- 
ping herself  up  warmly,  for  the  cold  of  that 
October  night  had  chilled  her  through,  she 
gave  one  lingering,  longing  look  round  the 
little  room,  and  returned  to  Hagar  Winter 
who   was  waiting  for   her     in  the  orchard. 

As  she  passed  down  the  garden,  she  saw 
by  the  light  shining  through  the  drawing- 
room  windows,  Miss  Armitage  and  Amos 
Durben  engaged  in  eager  conversation ;  the 
paper  which  contained  Lois  Fletcher's  story 
spread  out  before  them.  It  was  all  right ; 
they  would  not  miiss  her.  There  was  no 
one  to  say  good-bye  to.  Mr.  Guildenstern 
was  in  London.  Perhaps  he  might  be  sorry 
when  he  came  back  and  found  her  gone, 
but  he  had  never  really  needed  anything 
that  she  could  give  him,  and  so  her  absence 
could  bring  him  but  little  loss.  As  for  Eulie, 
gentle,  loving  httle  Eulie,  Gilbert  would 
soon  kiss  away  any   tears    that   fell    for    the 
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loss  of  her  adopted  sister.  A  closer  caress, 
a  kinder  word  from  him,  and  the  past 
would  be  as  though  it  had  never  been. 
Well,  for  those,  who,  loving  and  beloved,  were 
sheltered   from  all  other   loss. 

And  Lancelot.  It  was  well  with  him  too. 
Her  love  could  only  have  been  a  burden 
to  him,  even  if  he  had  cared  for  it,  and 
Miss  Armitage's  last  words  had  taught  her 
to  doubt  that.  He  would  be  happier  with 
Miss  Luxmore,  who  could  put  him  beyond 
the  need  of  toiling  and  waiting  and  striv- 
ing as  he  must  have  toiled  and  waited 
and  striven  for  a  penniless  wife,  even  if 
that  Avife  had  had  a  fair  name  and  an 
honom-able  descent  to  bring  him.  No,  there 
was  no  home  for  her  now,  in  Lancelot's 
thoughts.  The  last,  best  kindness  she  could 
do  him,  whom  she  loved  better  than  her 
own  life,  was   to  leave  him  alone. 

"  Are  you   ready,  child  f  said  Hagar  Win- 
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ter,  who  was  standing  by  the  orchard  gate. 
"  I  have  waited  long  for  you.  Give  me 
the  bag.  There  is  a  near  road,  is  there  not, 
across  the  fields  to  Cardington  ?  I  have 
walked  it  before." 

And  so  she  had,  with  Amos  Durben  to  the 
asylum. 

"  Yes,  across  Mr.  Guildenstern's  field  and 
then  along  the  footpath.  It  is  a  great  deal 
nearer  than  the  turnpike  road." 

"  I  know  that.  Let  us  go.  Keep  close  to 
me;  you  need  not  be  afraid,  now." 

"I  am  not  afraid,"  said   Opal. 
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QCARCELY  a  word  was  spoken  between 
^  them  until  they  reached  Cardington  sta- 
tion. They  had  to  hurry  along,  for  the  night 
train  to  London  started  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  they  had  but  half  an  hour  for  the  nearly 
two  miles  which  lay  between  them  and  the 
town.  The  platform  and  all  the  ticket  offices 
were  crowded  with  people,  returning  to  vari- 
ous places  in  the  neighbourhood  from  Car- 
dington fair,  so  that  nobody  noticed  the 
spare  woman  in  widow's  weeds,  nor  the  tall 
closely  veiled  girl  by  her  side,  who  took 
their  seats  in  a  second-class  carriage  for  London. 
And  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  carriage,  for 
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that  was  a  through  train  from  the  north,  and 
did  not  set  down  passengers  at  any  of  the 
intermediate  stations  from  which  people  usual- 
ly came  to  the  fair. 

When  they  had  started,  Hagar  Winter 
took  off  her  woollen  shawl,  and  made  a 
pillow  of  it  for  Opal.  Then  she  bade  her 
lie  down,  and  covering  her  as  well  as  she 
was  able  with  her  own  dress,  said — 

"  Sleep,  child,  if  you  can.  There's  no- 
thing   like    sleep,   if    only  it    will    come    to 

you." 

It  came  to  Opal,  the  sleep  of  utter,  help- 
less weariness,  smoothing  out  the  hard  lines 
of  anxiety  and  pain,  and  leaving  only  a 
look  of  patient,  uncomplaining  sadness,  re- 
minding Hagar  Winter  strangely  of  the  lit- 
tle baby-face,  over  which,  eighteen  years  ago, 
she  had  bent,  reading  in  it  a  faint,  far-off 
reminder  of  the  poor  dead  mother,  whose 
tears  could  fall  upon  it  no  more. 
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But  Hagar  never  slept.  All  through  the 
long,  dark  hours  of  that  night  she  watched 
over  Opal,  quieting  her,  as  a  nurse  might 
quiet  some  frightened  child,  when,  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  train  stopped,  the  poor  girl, 
startled,  sprang  up,  and  looked  wildly  round 
her  with  words  of  terror,  which  showed  only 
too  plainly  the  strain,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  through  which  she  had  passed.  Then 
Hagar  Winter  would  hold  her  to  her  bosom, 
and  rock  her  gently  to  and  fro,  until,  by- 
and-by,  the  heavy  eyelids  dropped  again, 
and  the  scared  look  faded  away.  And 
sometimes,  if  Opal  moved  uneasily  in  her 
sleep,  she  would  pass  her  hand  gently  over 
her  forehead,  with  light  quick  touches,  which 
seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  magnetic  power 
to  soothe.  But  all  this  was  done  gravely 
and  sternly,  with  no  tear  of  love  shining  in 
the  great  sad  eyes,  no  tender,  mother-like 
smile   softening  the  rigid   outlines    of  a   face 
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out  of  whose  windows  the  soul  had  ceased 
to  look. 

lu  the  dim  grey  dawn  of  very  early  morn- 
ing, the  train  reached  King's  Cross.  Hagar 
Winter  gathered  up  their  scanty  store  of 
luggage,  and  taking  Opal's  arm  under  hers, 
led  her  away  through  silent  deserted  streets, 
in  which  the  sound  of  their  own  footsteps 
seemed  to  startle  them,  until  they  came 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Brompton.  Then 
she  struck  out  of  the  main  road  down  a 
side  street,  which  led  to  a  row  of  small 
respectable  houses,  chiefly  occupied  by  people 
who  let  lodgings.  At  the  door  of  one  of 
these  houses  she  knocked,  and  after  they  had 
stood  waiting  for  some  time,  a  woman  put 
her  head  out  of  the  upper  window.  Hagar 
spoke — 

"I've  come  back,  Mrs.  Grey." 

"  All  right,  ma'am.  I'll  be  down  in  a  min- 
ute.    I  thought  it  would  be  you." 
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Soon  afterwards  she  made  her  appearance 
at  the  door,  with  a  cloak  thrown  hastily  over 
her.  She  dropped  a  respectful  curtsey  to 
Hagar  Winter,  and  another  to  the  pale,  worn- 
out-looking  girl  at  her  side. 

"  Come  in,  ma'am.  I  expected  it  would  be 
you,  as  you  mostly  come  back  by  this  night 
train.  You've  got  company,  though,  this 
time,  ma'am,  and  that's  a  new  thing  for  you," 
added  the  woman,  looking  questioningly  at 
Opal. 

"  Yes,"  said  Hagar.  "  This  young  lady  is 
a  friend  of  mine.  She  has  come  to  stay 
with  me  for  some  time." 

"  Of  course,  ma'am,  and  a  deal  comfortabler 
for  yourself.  Come  in,  ma'am,"  and  the 
woman  took  them  upstairs  into  a  small, 
sparely  furnished,  but  daintily  clean  room. 
•'  I  laid  the  fire,  and  put  some  water  ready 
in  the  kettle,  and  there's  everything  in  the 
cupboard  same   as   you  left  it  yesterday.     I'll 
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have  a  good  blaze,  ma'am,  up,  whilst  you 
and  the  young  lady  takes  your  thmgs  off. 
It's  breakfast  for  two,  I  suppose." 

**  Yes,  for  two  now." 

"All  right,  ma'am,  and  a  deal  comfortabler 
Tor  yourself.  I  always  said  you'd  be  a  deal 
better  off  if  you  could  happen  on  anybody  to 
keep  you  company,  being  left  so  much  to  your- 
self, though  you  do  get  out  pretty  well. 
There's  been  a  lady,  ma'am,  about  some  lace 
work,  and  a  messenger  from  the  hospital  to 
say  you  would  be  wanted  next  week  to 
change  with  a  nurse  somewhere  ;  and  that's 
all,  ma'am,  I  think,  since  you  went  away. 
The  lady  said  it  wasn't  particular  about  the 
work — she  could  call  again,  and  there's  the 
place  written  down  there  where  the  messen- 
ger said  you'd  be  wanted." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Grey.  1  am  much  obliged 
to  you.  Now,  Miss  Opal,  I  will  take  you 
into  my  bedroom." 
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Hagar  Winter  spoke  this  name  clearly, 
distinctly,  looking  both  at  Opal  and  Mrs. 
Grey  as  she  spoke  it.  And  that  was  the 
name  Captain  Barque's  daughter  bore  so  long 
as  she  remained  in  London. 

She  followed  Hagar  into  another  room, 
just  across  the  landing,  the  same  size  as  the 
parlour,  and  as  severely  simple  in  its  ar- 
rangements. There  Hagar  helped  her  to  take 
off  her  things,  arranging  them  all  in  differ- 
ent drawers  or  boxes,  with  a  quickness  and 
precision  which  showed  her  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  such  attendance.  Then  she 
bade  her  go  back  to  the  parlour,  where 
Mrs.  Grey  had  made  a  bright  little  fire,  and 
spread  a  simple  meal  upon  the  table  before 
it. 

Presently  she  made  her  appearance,  with- 
out the  widow's  weeds,  dressed  in  a  plain 
brown  stuff  gown,  such  as  she  used  to 
wear  in  an  afternoon  at  Morristhorpe  Grange, 
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a  white  kerchief  folded  over  her  shoulders, 
a  close,  thick  white  cap  covering  her  grey 
hair,  and  tied  down  under  her  chin,  with 
black  ribbon.  It  was  the  sort  of  dress 
which  most  of  the  nurses  at  the  hospital 
wore,  and  it  was  exactly  in  keeping  with 
Hagar  Winter's  grave,  quiet,  unruffled  aspect. 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Grey,  you  have  made 
everything  very  comfortable,"  she  said,  as 
the  landlady  bustled  about  the  table.  "  We 
will  not  keep  you  any  longer  now.  Go  back 
to  bed.  It  is  almost  the  middle  of  the 
night  yet,  you  know,  for  us  London  people." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am.  I  do  feel  a  bit 
sleepy." 

Mrs.  Grey  curtseyed  and  withdrew.  Hagar 
Winter  waited  until  she  heard  her  stirring 
about  overhead. 

"  Now,  child,"  when  they  were  left  alone 
together  in  the  dim  dawn  of  that  early 
morning,    all   around   and    about    them    that 
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strange  influence  which  used  to  ray  out  from 
Hagar  Winter's  presence  Uke  the  hush  and 
stilhiess  of  twilight.  It  was  not  peace,  it 
was  not  comfort;  her  face  was  too  stern 
and  rigid  for  either,  but  just  a  brooding 
sense  of  restraint  and  safety.     "  Now,  child." 

And  then  Opal  told  what  old  Mrs.  Dobbin- 
son  had  left  untold.  She  described  her  chance 
meeting  with  Amos  Durben  in  the  menagerie, 
explained  how  he  had  followed  her  to  Morris- 
thorpe,  and,  Mr.  Guildenstern  being  away, 
had  told  his  story  to  Miss  Armitage,  verify- 
ing it  by  the  production  of  the  prayer-book, 
her  mother's  prayer-book,  and  the  copy  of  her 
baptismal  register. 

"Ah!"  said  Hagar  Winter,  "and  did  he 
give  you  them  I" 

"  He  did  not  give  me  them ;  but  I  have 
them.     I  have  brought  them  with  me." 

"  That  is  well.  All  that  you  have  from  your 
mother  you  may  be  proud  of.     Go  on." 
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Then  Opal  told  how  Miss  Armitage  had 
upbraided  her  with  her  father's  disgrace,  and 
the  ruin  which  he  had  brought  upon  an  inno- 
cent family ;  then  of  Amos  Durben's  hateful 
proposal  that  she  should  marry  him,  and  go 
back  with  him  to  Australia,  in  which  case  he 
would  refund  the  money  Mr.  Guildenstern  had 
lost  through  Captain  Darque.  And  that  he 
was  to  come  the  next  morning  to  Mr.  Guild- 
enstern's  house  to  receive  her  final  answer. 

*'  God  forbid  that  you  should  marry  Amos 
Durben,  child,"  said  Hagar  Winter,  "or  any 
other  man  you  don't  love,  if  it  was  to  win 
back  Mr.  Guildenstern  twice  as  many  thou- 
sands as  your  father  has  lost  him." 

*'  I  knew  you  would  say  so.  Mother  Hagar, 
Yours  was  the  only  voice  that  seemed  to 
tell  me  to  be  true  to  myself  when  I  was 
walking  up  and  down  there  in  the  orchard, 
and  wondering  what  I  ought  to  do.  For  I 
thought   of   my   father  hiding    away    out    of 
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his  couQtry  in  shame,  and  Mr.  Guildenstern 
toiling  and  striving  so  hard,  and  Lancelot 
kept  back  li-om  the  place  that  he  ought  to 
have  had." 

Hagar  Winter  saw  the  red  glow  on 
Opal's  cheeks,  and  marked  the  slight,  almost 
imperceptible  change  of  tone  with  which  she 
spoke  that  name. 

"And  I  knew  that  Amos  Durben  could 
make  it  all  right,  so  that  I  might  look — so 
that  I  might  look  them  all  in  the  face,  and 
feel  that  they  had  lost  nothing  through  father 
of  mine.  And,  Mother  Hagar,  I  was  nearly 
doing  it,  for  my  life  seemed  so  black  then 
that  it  could  not  be  blacker  even  if  I  had 
to  spend  it  all  with  him;  but  I  remembered 
what  you  said  to  me  one  night  when  you 
were  reading  to  me  in  the  kitchen  at  Mor- 
risthorpe  Grange,  that  I  was  never  to  tell  a 
lie,  and  that  if  I  made  a  promise  I  was  to 
keep   it.      And  my   life   would  have    been   a 
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whole  long  lie  if  I  had  married  him,  even 
if  he  had  been  twice  as  rich,  yes,  and  no- 
ble and  good,  too ;  for  I  could  never  have 
given  him  what " 

And  there  Opal  paused,  the  glow  upon  her 
llice  telling  all  the  rest. 

Hagar  Winter  asked  no  questions,  and  she 
turned  her  face  away  into  the  shadow,  that 
Opal  might  not  think  herself  observed. 

"You  did  well,  child,  to  come  away  from 
Amos  Durben.  He  is  no  husband  for  you, 
even  if  he  can  give  you  all  that  gold  can 
buy.  God  send  that  whoever  you  love. 
Opal,  may  be  true  and  faithful.  And  if 
not " 

Hagar  Winter  bent  her  brows,  and  her  thin 
lips  tightened. 

"  If  not.  Opal,  keep  your  own  truth  fast 
for  both.  There  are  worse  things  than  liv- 
ing lonely — there  is  nothing  worse  than  liv- 
ing a  lie." 
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After  that  they  sat  quiet  for  a  long 
time.     Opal  was   the   &st   to   speak. 

"Mother  Hagar,"  she  said,  "tell  me  about 
these  things.  I  know  nothing  but  what 
Amos  Dui'ben  told  me,  and  how  do  I  know 
that  he  told  me  true?" 

"He  told  you  truly  enough,  Opal,  what  I 
would  fain  have  kept  from  you,  that  your 
father  was  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  the  child 
that  bears  his  name.  There's  many  a  one 
round  Morristhorpe  rues  the  day  when  they 
trusted  his  winning  looks,  and  let  his  fair 
speeches  beguile  them  out  of  their  honest 
earnings ;  ay,  and  more,  too,  for  gold  may 
come  where  gold  has  gone,  but  a  fan-  name 
and  a  good  conscience  come  never  back 
again  when  once  they're  lost.'' 

"  Still    my   mother   must   have   loved    him." 

"Yes,  she  did,  and  she  loved  him  to  the 
last;  and  it  wasn't  to  her,  gentle  as  she 
looked,  that  any  one  dare  say  an  ill  word  of 
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liim.  For  I've  seen  her  eye  flash  and  her  face 
Hght  up — you  mmd  me  of  her  a  little  your- 
self, Opal  whiles,  now  that  you're  a  woman 
grown — when  his  own  mother,  who  had  come 
to  hate  him  for  his  badness,  would  have  her 
leave  him.  'Mother,'  I  heard  her  say  to  the 
old  lady,  Mrs.  Darque — '  mother,  I  loved  him 
once,  and  I  can't  give  over  loving  him  now.' 
It  is  so  with  some.  Opal.  They  don't  change 
with  change  in  them  they  love,  but  having 
given  their  word  they  keep  it,  right  on  till 
death," 

"  Well  for  them  too,"  Hagar  Winter  con- 
tinued, her  pale  face  growing  paler  as  she 
spoke.  "It's  better  to  be  able  to  love  on, 
ay,  though  your  love  brings  you  nought  but 
sorrow,  than  for  it  to  die  out  and  fall  to 
ashes,  and  leave  yom-  life  all  cold  and  dead 
and  dark;  and  then  for  you  not  to  die  too, 
when  it's   better   to  die   than   to   live." 

"But,    child,  you   go   to    sleep.      You've   a 
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deal  to  fetch  back  after  what  you've  gone 
through.  There's  nothmg  heals  like  sleep 
when  you  can  have  it.  Well  for  them  that 
can.     And  I  want  to  be  quiet,  too." 

She  made  Opal  lie  down  upon  the  hard 
Kttle  sofa,  di-ew  her  face  away  into  the  sha- 
dow, covered  her  with  shawls,  and  soon  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  drop  to  sleep 
again.  With  something  like  a  smile  upon 
her  own  poor  thin  face  she  marked  the  look 
of  rest  steal  over  Opal's,  and  murmured  to 
herself,  as  through  the  quiet  morning  hours 
she  watched  her  there, 

"It's  well   for  them   that  can." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THEN   Opal   awoke  there   was   no    one  in 
the  room  but    herself.      The   breakfast 


had  been  cleared  away.  Everything  looked 
very  neat  and  tidy — almost  painfully  so. 
The  sun  was  shining  in  through  the  striped 
green  blinds,  but  Opal  had  left  her  watch 
in  the  other  room,  and  she  did  not  know 
what  time  it  was.  Presently  Mrs.  Grey  came 
in  with  a  plate  of  sandwiches  and  a  cup  of 
coffee. 

"I  was  to  bring  you  this,  Miss,  about  dinner- 
time. Mrs.  Winter's  gone  out;  she  mostly 
goes  out  every  day,  and  sometimes  doesn't 
get  back  while  afternoon,  according  as  her 
work  lies.      And  so    she    said    if   she    didn't 
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come  in  at  noon  I  was  to  bring  you  some- 
thing— same  as  she  has  it  for  her  dinner 
when  she's  by  herself — and  yon  was  to  make 
yourself  comfortable  while  she  come  back." 

With     that     Mrs.    Grey     departed,    leaving 
Opal  to   herself  again. 

It  seemed  like  a  dream.  Yesterday  at  this 
time  talking  to  Lancelot  under  the  shadow 
of  the  orchard  trees,  all  round  them  the 
sweet  autumn  sunshine,  the  crimson  falling 
leaves,  the  touch  of  gold  on  distant  woods, 
the  soft  blue  haze  brooding  over  Morristhorpe 
Grange,  the  long  lines  of  pollard  willows 
and  fringe  of  alder  bushes  stretching  away 
by  the  mere  side  to  Mr.  Lester's  decoy,  the 
sounds  of  village  life  so  near,  the  old  fa- 
miliar faces  round  her;  herself  no  stranger, 
but  at  home  amongst  those  who  had  cared 
for  her  almost  since  she  could  remember. 
To-day  in  a  dim  quiet  Httle  room,  alone 
in  the    great    world    of   London,    her    whole 
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possession  in  the  past  swept  away  from  her ; 
her  name,  her  friends,  her  hopes,  her  little 
simple  pleasures,  her  occupations  gone ;  a 
new,  unaccustomed  life  lying  blankly  before 
her,  its  outHnes  vague,  indistinct,  indefinite ; 
no  certainty  about  anything  save  that  she 
must  begin  the  world  afresh ;  nothing  to 
give  her  present  position  the  aspect  of  reali- 
ty, or  to  identify  her  with  her  former  self, 
except  the  presence  of  Hagar  Winter.  And 
now  even  Hagar  Winter  was  away.  Without 
the  figure  of  that  grave  quiet  woman,  gliding 
noiselessly  about  the  room,  as  Opal,  half  wak- 
ing, half  sleeping,  had  watched  her  glide  a 
few  hours  before,  everything  seemed  so 
baffling  and  bewildering.  Hagar  Winter  was 
the  only  reality  to  her  now,  in  a  chaos  of 
possibilities  and  confusions. 

Hagar  did  not  return  until  evening.  She 
had  gone  to  the  hospital,  and  thence  had 
been  sent  to  do  some  nursing   in   the   neigh- 
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bourhood.  Afterwards  she  had  gone  to  some 
of  the  great  houses  about  her  lace  work. 
She  seemed  tired  when  she  came  in,  but  she 
would  not  let  Opal  do  anything  for  her,  not 
even  carry  away  her  shawl  and  bonnet,  or 
help   her  to  arrange  the  table  for  tea. 

"It  isn't  your  place,  child,"  she  said,  when 
Opal  would  fain  have  been  as  a  daughter 
to  her.  "I  always  helped  myself,  and  I  al- 
ways shall.  You  need  never  offer  to  do 
anything  for  me.  It  isn't  what  IVe  been  ac- 
customed to.  It's  my  place  to  do  for  others, 
not  to  be  done  for." 

Just  the  same  chill,  distant  feeling  crept  into 
Opal's  heart,  then,  as  when,  years  and  years 
ago,  a  little  desolate,  companionless  child  she 
used  to  sit  by  Hagar  Winter's  side  in  the  old 
kitchen  at  Morristhorpe  Grange ;  and  yet 
with  it,  now  as  then,  there  came  the  dim 
consciousness  of  something  deeper  and  better 
beyond  it,  a  love  that  she  could  neither  reach 
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nor  fathom,  kept  for  her  behind  that  grave 
reserve,  never  showing  itself  by  word  or  look 
or  caress;  but  there  still,  forming  a  mute, 
imacknowledged  bond  between  them.  Whilst 
she  had  Hagar  Winter,  even  if  all  the  years 
to  come  gave  her  no  other  friend,  she  would 
be  safe. 

"  And  now  tell  me  more  about  my  mother," 
she  said,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  firelight 
after  tea,  Hagar's  fingers  busily  employed 
upon  the  lace  work  which  was  her  incessant 
occupation  at  home.  "  Tell  me  about  my  mo- 
ther and  yourself,  and  how  you  came  to  love 
her  so." 

"That's  a  long  story.  Opal;  but  you're  a 
woman  now,  and  maybe  the  darkness  will 
come  to  you  some  day,  and  then  you'll  know 
that  others  have  gone  through  it  before. 
There's  never  a  cup  in  this  world  so  bitter 
but  others  have  know^n  its  bitterness,  ay,  and 
will  again  before  the  end  comes.     And  so  I'll 
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tell  it  right  from  the  beginning.  It's  a  heavy 
stoiy,  Opal,  both  mine  and  yom-  mother's,  but 
true  for  all  that ;  and  if  I  could  keep  it  from 
you,  you  should  never  have  to  tell  such  a 
one  for  yourself,  but  that  isn't  as  we  choose. 
"  It  happened  this  way  that  I  came  to  know 
your  mother.  We  were  both  born  in  the  same 
town,  down  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  I  daresay 
not  long  between  each  other  by  as  much  as 
I  could  tell  of  your  mother's  age ;  but  I  was 
"brought  up  to  sit  at  a  lace  pillow  and  make 
Honiton  sprays — there's  a  deal  of  that  Avork 
done  in  Buckinghamshire,  Opal — and  she  was 
brought  up  to  wear  the  pretty  things  after 
I'd  made  them ;  and  rare  and  beautiful  I  don't 
doubt  she  looked  in  them,  for  she  was  a  fau' 
woman,  was  your  mother,  as  fan*  as  any  in 
the  place.  It's  lowly  that  weaves  and  lofty 
that  wears,  and  I  daresay  she  never  turned 
my  way,  except  she  might  want  a  new  pocket- 
handkerchief    or    a   fresh    bit    of  lace   to   set 
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round  her  white  shoulders.     But  I  didn't  care 
for  all  that.     She    was  where    God    had    put 
her,  and  I  was  where  He  had    put  me  ;    and 
for  happiness  maybe  I'd  the  most  of    it  then, 
for  I  looked  to  have  a  home  of  my  own  some 
day,  and  to  sit  a  wife    at    my   own    fireside ; 
and  a  girl  who  looks  for  that  doesn't  care  so 
much   whether    she   weaves    or    w^hether    she 
wears,  so  long  as  the  one  she  loves   is  true." 
"Yes,   you  wouldn't    think    to    look   at   me 
now,    Opal,    that    anyone    could    ever    have 
loved    me  ;     but    things     are     different    from 
what  they  used  to  be,  thirty  years  ago.     God 
send   me   that   in   thirty   years  to    come   they 
may  be    different    again !       W  ell,   I    loved    a 
young    man    then,    Mark   Renneson   was    his 
name,   and   I   was    promised    to    marry  him. 
He  worked   at  the   engine  sheds  on   the  rail- 
way, as  clever   a  workman  as  any  there,  and 
a    tall,    straight,    well-made    young    man  as 
any   girl   might   be   proud  of  to  walk  side  by 
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side  of  him.  Ay,  and  Tvasiit  I  proud,  too, 
when  he  had  cleaned  himself,  and  put  off 
his  working  blouse,  and  walked  down  the  town 
with  me  on  a  summer  evening,  and  talked  of 
that  time  come  next  year,  when  he  was  to 
have  his  rise  of  wages,  and  we  had  settled  to 
be  married  ? " 

Opal  crept  a  Httle  nearer  to  Hagar  "Win- 
ter, and  laid  her  hand  gently  on  the  long, 
thin  fingers  which  were  flitting  to  and  fro 
so  rapidly  over  the  lace-work.  But  Hagar 
never  acknowledged  the  mute  caress;  she 
only  went  on  working,  and  speaking  gi'avely, 
mechanically  as  ever. 

"I  have  to  tell  you  all  this,  Opal,  though 
it  isn't  a  sweet  story  to  remember,  or  you 
cant  know  how  I  came  to  love  your  mo- 
ther as  I  did.  Well,  the  summer  got  over, 
and  in  autumn  the  contractor  that  Mark 
worked  for  took  a  great  concern  to  supeiin- 
tend  in    South  xA.merica,    and   wanted  a   staff 
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of  sharp,  quick,  clever  men  that  could  work 
well,  to  go  out  along  with  him;  and  he 
offered  Mark  great  pay,  three  times  as  much 
as  ever  he'd  had  before,  if  he  would  go  out  for 
three  years,  and  a  good  situation  at  home 
after  that.  I  couldn't  say  him  nay  when  he 
came  to  tell  me  about  it,  for  I  saw  it  would 
be  such  a  lift  for  him  as  he  mightn't  have 
again;  and  father  and  mother  thought  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing,  too,  for  he  was  to 
have  the  head  workman's  place  in  the  sheds 
when  he  came  back,  if  only  he  kept  steady, 
and  did  all  according  to  the  agreement.  Be- 
sides, we  were  both  of  us  very  young,  I 
not  being  much  turned  of  nineteen,  and 
we  could  afford  to  Avait  three  years,  which 
was  the  time  the  contractor  wanted  him  out 
for. 

"So  he  went  away.  It  didn't  seem  to  me 
that  I'd  lost  him,  I  loved  him  so  much ;  and 
though   I   was  but  a  girl,  I'd  a  strong  heart. 
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and  what  I  did  give  I  gave  right  well, 
never  to  take  it  back  again,  never.  It's  a 
great  thing  to  give,  is  your  love,  when  you 
can't  play  fast  and  loose  with  it,  and  I 
never  could  with  mine.  T\'ell,  I  worked  on 
very  hard  T^dth  my  lace-making,  for  it  was 
a  trade  I  could  make  a  gi-eat  deal  of  money 
by,  there  not  being  many  in  the  town  that 
had  a  quicker  hand  for  it  than  I  had ;  and 
I  wanted  to  lay  something  by,  so  that  when 
Mark  came  home  he  mightn't  have  every- 
thing to  do  for  me.  You  know  I  told  you 
just  now,  Opal,  when  I  came  in,  that  it 
hadn't  ever  been  my  way  to  have  much 
done  for  me,  it  always  seemed  most  natm*al 
for  me  to  be  doing  for  other  people.  It  was 
well  I  did  earn  something,  though  I  didn't  hap- 
pen to  want  it  for  what  I  expected;  for  the 
year  after  Mark  went  away,  mother  feU  ill,  and 
what  I  could  make  came  in  handy  for  her.  I 
had  a  good  spirit  to  my  work,  too,  for  Mark 
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kept  writing  to  me,  and  telling  me  how  well 
he  was  getting  on,  and  what  a  great  deal 
the  people  out  there  thought  about  him — 
a  great  deal  more,  he  said,  than  anybody  had 
ever  done  at  home;  and  that  his  master 
thought  of  setting  up  a  concern  there,  and 
him  to  stop  and  help  in  the  management 
of  it,  which  he  said  he  shouldn't  decide  about 
until  the  three  years  were  up,  and  he  came 
home  to  marry  me.  If  I  liked  after  that,  but 
not  unless  I  liked,  we  might  go  out  together, 
he  said. 

"Mother  got  about  again,  though  she  was 
never  very  strong  after  that  illness.  My  bro- 
ther Amos  was  a  lad  then,  a  page  to  a 
gentleman  in  the  town,  but  he  only  just  got 
as  much  as  kept  him  comfortable,  and  couldn't 
do  anything  for  us.  As  soon  as  mother  got 
on  her  feet  again,  father  fell  ill,  and  died, 
just  before  the  three  years  were  out.  I  had 
a  sore  time  of  it  with  him,  for  mother  being 
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SO  delicate,  and  Amos  out  of  the  house,  I  did 
all  the  tending  of  him ;  and  I  had  my  lace- 
making,  too,  for  with  liim  being  ofl'  work  so 
long  I  had  to  earn  for  all  of  us.  However, 
I  never  felt  it  overmuch,  for  there  was  al- 
ways sunshine  to  look  to  at  the  end ;  and 
when  I  was  sore  pressed  and  weary  with 
the  coming  and  the  going,  I  didn't  say  my 
prayers,  as  maybe  I  ought  to  have  done ; 
but  I  took  out  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  I  look- 
ed at  it  and  said  to  myself,  Mark  is  com- 
ing home  next  July,  and  that  made  me 
strong  again.  There's  nothing.  Opal,  you 
can't  do  so  long  as  those  you  love  are  true 
to  you. 

"  Well,  July  came,  and  Mark  came  too. 
And  he  didn't  come  alone  either,  for  he 
brought  with  him  as  bonnie  a  young  wife 
as  ever  you  need  wish  to  look  upon,  in  this 
or  in  any  other  country.  You  needn't  look 
at   me  in  that   way.  Opal — it's   nothing  to  be 
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shocked  at.  It's  a  thing  that's  been  done 
over  and  over  again,  for  a  man  to  bring 
home  a  bonnie  young  wife  when  the  girl 
that  he  ought  to  have  married  waits  for  him 
and  trusts  in  him.  And  you  needn't  call 
him  a  wretch  either,  for  she  was  fair  to  look 
upon,  and  of  a  better  upbringmg  too  than  I 
was,  and  one  that  he  would  never  need  to 
blush  for,  let  him  rise  to  be  as  grand  as  he 
might.  Of  course  he  never  came  to  see  me, 
but  he  led  her  past  our  cottage  door  one 
day  when  I  was  sitting  in  the  window  with 
my  work,  and  I  saw  by  the  look  in  her 
face  that  she  loved  him,  and  I  tried  to 
be   content. 

"But  I  never  forgave  him,  Opal — never. 
It  may  be  wicked,  but  we  can't  always  do 
what's  right.  And  that's  why  I  don't  go  to 
church  now,  for  I  couldn't  take  a  lie  upon 
my  lips,  and  it  would  be  a  lie  to  say  the 
Lord's  Prayer  after   the  clergyman,  feeling  as 
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I  do  to  Mark  Eenneson.  Maybe  God  has 
forgiven  him,  I  don't  know.  If  He  has,  Mark 
doesn't  want  any  forgiveness  of  mine,  so  I'm 
doing   him   no  harm   by  keeping   it   back. 

"  But  you  will  be  wearing  to  know  what 
all  this  has  to  do  with  your  mother,  and  that's 
what  I'm  coming  to  now.  The  Sunday  after 
Mark  came  home,  I  went  to  church  to  see 
him  and  his  bride  sit  together.  It  was  a  pretty 
sight ;  she  seemed  to  nestle  up  so  close  to  liim, 
as  if  he  was  all  the  world  to  her,  which  I  dare- 
say he  was.  I  don't  remember  anything  for 
a  long,  long  time  after  that.  When  I  came 
right  again  I  was  in  an  asylum,  and  had  been 
for  a  year.  When  I  came  out  with  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  doctor  that  I  was  all  right,  and 
went  back  home,  there  wasn't  a  home  to  go 
to  any  more,  for  mother  was  dead  too,  and 
Amos  had  got  a  place  somewhere  else.  Then 
it  was  that  your  mother  heard  about  me,  and 
took  me  to  wait  upon  her.     She  was  a  young 
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lady  living  at  home  then,  and  I  used  to  sew 
for  her,  and  dress  her,  and  sometimes  read  to 
her,  for  mother  had  given  me  all  the  learn- 
ing she  could.  And  she  would  talk  to  me 
very  kindly  and  sweetly  sometimes,  about  the 
trouble  I  had  gone  through,  and  hoped  I  should 
find  someone  to  love  me  again,  that  I  might 
be  happy  ^vith  him.  I  listened  to  it  all ;  I 
couldn't  help  but  listen,  for  her  voice  was  as 
sweet  as  summer  rain  upon  the  flowers  ;  but 
it  was  only  a  voice — it  never  touched  my 
heart.  Because,  you  know,  I  had  no  heart  to 
touch  then.  I  felt  something  go  out  of  me 
that  Sunday  when  I  sat  in  church,  watching 
Mark  Renneson  and  his  bride,  and  I  knew 
then  it  could  never  come  to  me  again,  never 
any  more  at  all.  I  was  just  as  much  dead, 
all  of  me  that  could  love  and  be  loved,  as 
if  I'd  been  shut  up  in  a  coffin  and  put  in  one 
of  the  old  vaults  under  the  church.  I  some- 
times  wonder   where   it's    gone,  that    part    of 
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me;  whether  God  is  taking  care  of  it  some- 
where, and  will  ever  give  me  it  back  again. 
I  don't  know. 

"  I  hadn't  lived  with  yonr  mother  very  long 
when  she  married  Captain  Darque,  and  came 
to  live  at  Morristhoi-pe  Grange.  He  Avas  a 
handsome  man,  was  jovii  father,  Opal,  and 
of  winning  speech — the  sort  that  a  loving, 
trustful  woman  can't  resist.  I  didn't  know 
him  so  well  then  as  I've  known  him  since, 
but  I've  always  thought  there  must  be  some 
good  in  him,  or  a  woman  like  your  mother 
would  never  have  clung  to  him  as  she  did. 
She  wouldn't  let  me  leave  her  when  she  was 
married,  for  she  knew,  I  daresay,  that,  things 
being  with  me  as  they  were,  I  should  find 
it  hard  to  get  another  place.  So  I  came  with 
her  when  she  came  a  bride  to  the  Grange, 
and  I  stayed  there  with  her  whilst  the  sun- 
light faded  bit  by  bit  out  of  her  young  Ufe, 
and  I,  whom  she  had  once  comforted,  had  to 
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comfort  her  for  all  the  sorrow  he  had  wrought, 
and  for  the  tears  he  had  won  from  her  eyes, 
which  had  never  looked  into  his  with  anything 
but  love. 

"At  last,  when  they  had  not  been  married 
more  than  a  few  years,  things  got  so  that 
he  was  obHged  to  leave.  People  began  to 
whisper  such  evil  things  of  him  that  it  was 
scarcely  safe  for  him  to  be  out  in  daylight, 
either  in  his  own  place  or  at  Car  din  gt  on.  And 
he  finished  up  all  by  some  cheatery  with  the 
Penorfa  mines.  A  man  may  do  a  many  bad 
things  and  be  an  honourable  man,  as  the  world 
goes ;  but  he  can't  cheat  people  out  of  their 
money,  and  hold  up  his  head  after  it.  So 
things  began  to  be  shifted  away  quietly  out  of 
the  Grange,  by  a  few  at  a  time,  at  night,  and 
the  furniture  was  all  sealed ;  and  one  night  a 
boat  came  up  the  mere,  and  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Darque  got  in,  and  rowed  away  down  to  the 
nearest  port,  where  they  took  ship  for  abroad. 
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I  never  knew  where,  for,  of  course,  it  wasn't 
safe  for  him  to  tell ;  but  I  was  left  behind  with 
my  step-brother,  Amos  Durben,  who  had  come 
to  keep  Mr.  Lester's  decoy.  The  Captain  said 
he  might  live  with  me  rent-free  for  company ; 
and  I  never  heard  anything  more  of  your  mo- 
ther, until  a  letter  came  from  Melbourne,  more 
than  five  years  after,  written,  as  she  said,  with 
her  dying  hand,  to  ask  me  if  I  would  take  care 
of  you.  The  November  after,  Lois  Fletcher 
brought  you,  and  I  did  for  you  until  that  time, 
when  I  had  to  go  to  the  Cardington  Asylum. 
You  know  the  rest.'* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OPAL  listened  sadly  and  silently  to  Hagar 
Winter's  story.  She  dare  give  no  token, 
by  word  or  look,  of  the  love  that  was  stirring 
in  her  heart  towards  this  stern,  yet  faithful 
woman,  so  stern  in  her  unforgiveness,  so  faith- 
fid  in  her  love.  Hagar  worked  rapidly  on  at 
her  lace-work.  Her  fingers  had  never  rested 
during  all  that  bitter  tale  of  deceit  and  wrong, 
save  when  Opal's  hand  was  laid  upon  them  for 
a  moment  in  that  mute  caress.  To  work,  and 
to  work,  and  to  work,  was  her  only  relief  now 
from  a  past  whose  memory  was  sometimes 
almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

"  No,  I  don't  know  all  the  rest,"  Opal  said, 
when  Hagar  had  brought  her  story  to  a  close. 
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"  After  I  went  to  Mr.  Guildenstern's,  they  told 
me  that  you  had  gone  away  for  a  long  time, 
and  then  they  said  that  you  were  drowned." 

"  Of  course.  I  know  all  about  that.  They 
thought  that  night,  after  I  came  out  of  the 
Cardington  Asylum,  that  I  had  missed  my 
footing  in  w^alking  by  the  mere,  or  else  that  I 
had  thrown  myself  in  on  purpose.  I  knew 
they  would  think  that.  My  head  is  not  always 
clear,  Opal,  but  when  it  is  clear,  it  is  very  clear, 
and  I  seem  to  see  in  a  sort  of  vision  what  is 
the  sharpest  thing  to  do.  That  night,  when  I 
came  out  of  the  asylum,  I  went  in  to  rest  at 
the  gatekeeper's  cottage.  She  did  not  know 
me,  for  we  had  never  seen  each  other.  She 
had  only  come  to  the  place  a  little  while  before 
I  was  ill,  and  you  know  I  never  went  much 
into  the  village.  She  told  me  about  my  bro- 
ther Amos  having  gone  to  Australia.  It  was 
a  sore  grief  to  me,  for  I  could  not  but  fear  he 
might  chance   upon   Lois   Fletcher  there,  and 
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learn  from  her  avIio  you  were.  And  then  the 
woman  told  me  about  Mr.  Guildenstern  having 
taken  you,  and  promising  to  do  for  you  as  his 
own  child,  until  you  were  claimed  again. 

"  I  went  down  the  village  after  that ;  it  was 
very  dark,  and  no  one  saw  me.  I  stopped 
among  the  chestnut-trees  by  Mr.  Guildenstern's 
house.  You  and  Eulie  were  playing  in  one  of 
the  front  rooms.  I  could  see  you  very  well, 
for  the  blinds  were  up,  and  you  were  sitting 
on  the  hearth-rug  in  the  firelight.  You  looked 
bright  and  happy  ;  you  were  dressed  as  I  could 
never  have  dressed  you,  like  a  little  lady. 
Eulie  had  her  arms  about  your  neck.  I  knew 
she  loved  you,  and  I  thought  her  love  would 
be  better  to  you  than  mine.  I  had  promised 
your  mother  that  I  would  take  care  of  you  as 
long  as  you  needed  a  friend — at  least,  I  had 
promised  it  to  myself  when  I  read  her  letter, 
and  I  had  tried  to  do  my  duty  to  you  ever  since, 
so  far  as  I  knew  it.    And  as  I  stood  outside  in 
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the  gloom,  and  saw  you  in  the  brightness,  look- 
ing so  happy,  and  remembered  Mr.  Gnildenstern's 
words  that  he  would  do  for  you  as  his  own 
until  you  were  claimed,  I  thought  it  would 
be  no  kindness  in  me  to  claim  you.  Better 
let  him  think  I  was  dead ;  if  so,  he  would 
always  shelter  and  protect  you.  For  1  could 
not  have  given  to  you  as  he  gave,  and  to  have 
taken  you  back  to  that  old  house  by  the  mere 
would  have  been  to  take  you  from  plenty  to 
poverty,  from  a  home  where  all  was  fair  and 
pleasant,  to  one  where  you  must  have  known 
many  a  sore  want  as  the  years  went  on. 

"And  it  came  into  my  mind  then,  that  if 
I  went  and  left  my  bundle  by  the  reeds,  and 
let  my  bonnet  drift  down  the  stream,  they 
would  be  found  next  day,  and  people  would 
think  I  had  been  di'owued.  So  I  did  it.  And  with 
the  little  money  I  di-ew  out  of  the  Cardington 
Bank  I  went  to  London.  I  knew  something  of 
the  place,  for  my  father  and  mother  lived  there 
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when  I  was  very  young ;  and  I  got  these  lodg- 
ings and  began  to  do  lace  work,  or  anything 
that  came  handy.  Only  once  every  year,  at 
the  Cardington  f!iir,  I  used  to  come  down  to 
Morristhorpe  in  the  dark  of  the  evening,  and 
prowl  about  until  I  got  sight  of  you  ;  and  some- 
times I  went  into  a  cottage  Avhere  I  was  sure 
no  one  knew^  me,  and  heard  something  about 
you,  and  so  long  as  you  w^ere  doing  well,  I  was 
even  content.  That  was  how  I  happened  to  be 
at  Morristhorpe  last  night." 

"  Oh !  Mother  Hagar,  you  have  been  very 
good  to  me  !" 

And  Opal  could  not  help  pressing  a  close 
warm  kiss  on  the  lips  Avhich  had  told  such  a 
story  of  faithfulness  and  devotion. 

Hagar  Winter  turned  her  face  away. 

"Don't  do  that,  my  child.  Nobody  ever 
kisses  me  now.  It  was  my  duty  to  do  as  I 
did.  No  one  ever  had  it  to  say  of  Hagar 
Winter  yet  that  she  broke  a  promise.     And  if 
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when  I'm  laid  upon  my  dying  bed  youll 
only  tell  me  that  IVe  done  my  duty  by  you, 
I  shall  go  content.  Mind  that,  I  shall  go  con- 
tent. 

"  Well,  I  told  you  I  could  tm-n  my  hand  to 
a  good  many  things :  and  once  I  went  out, 
not  very  long  after  my  first  start  in  London, 
to  nurse  a  lady  who  was  ill  "^4th  the  fever. 
They  say  it's  a  gift  some  people  have  for 
nursing,  and  I  suppose  I  have  it,  for  the  doc- 
tor told  me  he'd  never  seen  anyone  go  about 
her  work  better,  and  he  offered  to  me  to  go 
and  be  trained  at  one  of  the  hospitals  where  I 
should  get  better  pay  than  I  could  earn  at 
my  lace  work.  So  I  went  for  a  year,  and 
now  I'm  on  their  outdoor  staff,  and  they  send 
me  where  I'm  wanted. 

"  I  beHeve,  though,"  Hagar  Winter  continued, 
her  thin  Hps  curling  into  a  bitter  smile,  "I 
was  sent  for  somewhere,  a  year  or  two  back, 
where  I  wasn't  wanted,  if  only  they'd  known 
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who  I  was.  I  was  told  to  go  to  a  house  in 
Queen  Anne  Street,  to  a  fever  case^  Where 
there's  sickness  in  good  houses,  they  often 
like  a  trained*  nurse,  and  the  wages  are  very 
good.  I've  often  thought  if  I  was  a  young 
lady  I'd  take  to  that  sort  of  thing  instead  of 
being  a  governess.  If  you  nurse  a  person  well 
again  you  know  you've  done  some  good,  but 
you're  not  so  sure  of  it  the  other  way.  As  soon 
as  I  went  to  the  bedside  I  saw  my  patient  was 
Mark  Renneson.  He  was  so  ill  he  didn't  know 
me,  but  I  knew  him  again  directly.  When 
you've  loved  a  man.  Opal,  as  I  loved  him, 
you  can't  forget  him — never ;  let  him  change  as 
he  will,  there'll  always  be  something  in  his  face 
that  speaks  to  you  of  what  he  used  to  be.  I  was 
there  a  week,  night  and  day,  for  it  was  a  bad 
case ;  and  I  did  for  him  what  his  poor  mfe  with 
all  her  love  for  him  couldn't  do,  I  nursed  him 
from  death's  door  back  to  life  agam.  The  doc- 
tor told  me  I  did.     Poor  body !  how  she  used 
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to  weep  and  hang  over  him  !  And  when  he  was 
delirious  he  used  to  talk  about  her  and  the  chil- 
di'en,  never  about  me.  I  suppose  I  was  clean 
swept  out  of  his  memory.  I  might  have  killed 
him  if  I'd  liked,  then,  very  easily ;  just  missing 
his  medicine  now  and  then,  or  not  giving  him 
the  brandy  which  kept  the  poor  life  in  him, 
would  have  done  it ;  and  I  don't  know  that 
I  should  have  done  worse  by  him  than  he 
did  by  me  more  than  twenty  years  before. 
But  it  was  my  duty  to  nurse  people  well 
again,  and  I  did  it. 

"  They  never  knew  me.  I  was  sent  to 
another  very  bad  case  as  soon  as  he  took  a 
turn  for  the  better,  and  a  younger  nurse  took 
my  place.  And,  for  as  much  as  I  know,  they 
never  asked  who  I  was.  It's  wonderful  how 
soon  people  forget,  who  would  go  down  upon 
their  knees  to  you  whilst  you  can  do  for 
them  what  no  one  else  can.  But  I  heard  a 
good   deal  about   him.     His   wife,  poor  thing, 
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was  an  innocent  confiding  sort  of  little  wo- 
man, and  she  told  me  how  her  husband  had 
risen  in  the  world,  and  got  on  from  one 
situation  to  another,  until  now  he  was  an 
engineer  on  his  own  account,  undertaking 
bridges  and  public  works,  and  those  sort  of 
things.  And  rich,  too,  I  daresay,  for  she  paid 
me  very  handsomely,  beyond  what  I  had 
from  the  hospital.  But  I  never  touched  a 
penny  of  it.  I  put  it  all  into  the  donation 
box  of  the  next  hospital  I  passed.  I  would 
not  use  a  farthing  that  Mark  Eenneson  had 
earned — no,  not  to  save  me  from  starving. 

"  I  think  that's  about  all  I  have  to  tell 
you.  Opal,  of  my  story.  I  don't  know  but 
what  I  ought  to  be  thankful  that  it's  no 
worse.  I  get  food  and  clothing  and  a  com- 
fortable home,  and  something  to  lay  by  every 
year ;  for  I'm  never  ill,  not  in  body,  and  my 
head's  only  been  queer  once  since  I  came 
to   London.     But    it's   a    cold    life,  Opal,  and 
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will  be  right  on  to  the  end.  There's  only 
one  thing  warms  it,  and  that's  the  thought 
that  I'm  doing  my  duty  by  you,  as  I  pro- 
mised your  poor  mother  I  would.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  thought  that  you  might  some 
time  want  a  friend,  when  it  came  to  be  known — 
as  I  was  sure  it  must  be  known,  sooner  or 
later,  whose  you  were — I  could  have  been 
content  to  have  sat  down  by  that  mere  and 
drifted  away  amongst  the  flag-leaves,  until 
my  body  was  as  dead  as  my  soul  has  been 
for  the  last  more  than  twenty  years.  It's  a 
hard  thing,  Opal,  when  you've  had  a  look  out 
for  just  one  little  moment  into  the  blessed 
sunshine,  to  be  thrust  back  into  the  dark,  and 
be  made  to  hve  in  it  all  your  life ;  to  see 
your  light  go  down  and  down  and  down, 
and  know  that  it  ^vill  never  rise  again — that 
you  must  just  sit  alone  in  the  cold  until  the 
end  of  everything." 

"But  the   sunshine   will   come    again   some 
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day,"  said  Opal.  "  If  it  doesn't  come  here,  it 
will  yonder." 

"  There  is  no  yonder  to  me,  Opal,"  said 
Hagar  Whiter  very  quietly.  "I  just  do  my 
duty ;  no  one  has  it  to  say  of  me  that  I  don't 
do  my  duty;  and  that  done,  I  stay  content. 
God  may  do  as  he  likes  with  me.  I've  tried 
hard  to  do  what  is  right,  and  I've  never 
done  any  wrong  to  anybody.  I've  never  taken 
more  than  I've  earned,  nor  kept  back  anyone 
fi'om  their  own ;  and  if  that  isn't  enough  to 
put  me  right  at  the  last,  it's  a  pity." 

"  But  if  we  don't  believe  right,"  said  Opal 
timidly.  She  longed  to  be  able  to  speak  some 
word  of  hope  and  comfort,  but  she  was  power- 
less to  do  it.  Out  of  her  own  deep,  absolute 
needs  she  had  never  struggled  to  the  light; 
and  the  cut-and-di'ied  store  of  doctrines 
which  Miss  Armitage  had  laboured  so  dili- 
gently to  instil  into  her  mind,  showed  but  as 
the  merest  candle-glimmering  now,  in  the  vast 
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gloom  which  wrapped  Hagar  Winter's  life. 
"Perhaps  if  w^e  don't  believe  right,  it  isn't 
any  use." 

"  I  don't  see  how  any  one  can  believe  right, 
and  do  wrong,  Opal.  I  never  asked  myself 
much  about  what  I  believed,  so  long  as  I  knew 
I  was  doing  my  duty.  I'd  rather  do  right 
and  let  the  rest  alone,  than  have  a  wonder- 
fully clear  notion  of  what  is  proper  to  be 
believed,  and  only  use  it  as  a  cloak  to  cover 
the  uncleanness  beneath.  Opal,  it  seems  to 
me  that  God  looks  at  things  very  differently 
from  what  we  look  at  them  ;  and  He  won't 
deal  w^th  us  for  what  we  believe,  but  for 
what  we  do.  Mark  Renneson  believes  every- 
thing that's  proper.  He's  a  wonderful  support 
to  the  church  w^here  he  'worships,'  as  they 
call  it.  His  wife  told  me  what  a  very  reli- 
gious man  he  was,  and  she  seemed  to  think 
it  was  quite  a  pity  the  lustre  of  his  exam- 
ple  should  be   taken  out    of    the   world,  be- 
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cause  she  said  he  put  into  all  the  collections, 
and  helped  everything  that  was  going,  and 
was  quite  a  burning  and  a  shining  light.  I 
daresay  he  has  all  his  behef  mapped  out 
as  clear  and  sharp  as  a  dissected  puzzle, 
and  can  say  his  creeds  off  as  easily 
as  I  put  my  thread  round  these  pins  ;  but  I 
don't  think  all  that  will  cover  the  ill  he  has 
done  to  me.  Is  it  any  better  for  me,  being 
what  he  has  made  me,  that  he  is  a  burning 
and  a  shining  light,  as  people  say,  in  liis 
church  ?  He  has  lived  joyfully  all  the  days  of 
his  life  with  the  woman  that  he  chose.  I  have 
lived  lonelily  all  the  days  of  my  life  with  the 
evil  memories  that  he  has  left  me.  Will  God 
take  him  because  he  believes  right  ? — and  will 
he  shut  me  out  because  I  don't  believe  at  all, 
when  it  isn't  my  fault  that  I  can't  believe,  but 
his,  that  killed  the  heart  out  of  me,  and  made 
me  the  poor  dry  husk  of  a  woman  that  I  am  ? 
Do  your  magistrates  come  down  with  all  the 
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weight  of  their  laws  and  punishments  on  the 
thief  who  takes  a  sovereign  out  of  your  pocket, 
and  will  God  do  nothing  to  the  man  who  takes 
the  gladness  out  of  your  life — who  robs  you  of 
all  its  hope,  and  all  its  sweetness,  that  he  may 
have  the  more  for  himself?  Does  God  let  him 
go  through  the  golden  gates  that  they  talk 
about,  into  still  more  hope,  and  still  more 
sweetness  ?  and  am  1  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold 
for  ever  ?  It  isn't  much  having  a  God,  if  that 
is  all  the  difference  He  makes." 

Hagar  said  this  gravely,  quietly,  her  long 
thin  fingers  still  working  on  at  the  lace-pins, 
a  bitter  smile  playing  over  her  face. 

"  Mother  Hagar,"  said  Opal,  very  hesitating- 
ly— Hagar  Winter  had  gone  into  a  region  of 
gloom  and  darkness,  whither  she  could  not 
follow.  In  her  sheltered  life  she  had  had  no 
need  of  thoughts  like  these ;  but  she  knew 
whence  one,  at  least,  of  the  awful  shadows 
which    darkened    her    foster-mother's    life  had 
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come — "  Mother  Hagar,  you  won't  be  vexed 
with  me  for  saying  one  thing  ?" 

"  No,  child — nothing  vexes  me  now." 

"  Will  you  try  to  forgive  that  man — 1  mean 
Mark  Renneson?  Won't  you  try  to  say  the 
prayer,  '  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  for  we  also 
forgive  those  that  trespass  against  us  T  " 

"  No,  Opal.  I  never  told  a  lie  in  my  life, 
and  I  won't  begin  now.  My  mother  said  it  of 
me  that  I  was  the  truthfullest  child  she'd  ever 
known,  and  I  never  did  any  wrong  to  anyone. 
I've  always  done  my  duty,  I  never  wasted  a 
life  as  Mark  Renneson  has  wasted  mine,  and  so 
I  should  be  forgiving  others  a  great  deal  more 
than  I  want  to  be  forgiven  myself.  Indeed,  I 
don't  feel  I  have  anything  to  be  forgiven  for." 

"  Then  won't  you  be  pitiful.  Mother  Hagar, 
to  those  who  have  ?" 

"  Be  quiet,  child."  Hagar  Winter  did  not 
say  this  angrily,  but  wdth  the  coldness  of  abso- 
lute indifference.     "  I   don't  bear  Mark  Renne- 
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son  any  malice.  A^Tien  his  life  was  in  my 
hands,  I  took  care  of  it,  and  gave  it  back  to 
him  again.  I  would  do  the  same  to-day,  and 
not  think  I  had  done  more  than  was  my  duty 
to  do.  But  I  shall  never  forgive  him — never  !" 
And  with  that  Hagar  Winter  went  out  of  the 
room. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

"PRESENTLY  there  was  a  knock  at  the  street 
-*-  door.  A  messenger  had  come  from  the 
hospital  for  Hagar  Winter.  She  was  wanted 
to  go  and  sit  up  with  some  one  who  was  ilL 

She  soon  made  her  appearance,  dressed  for 
going  out.  She  looked  as  composed  as  ever. 
The  thoughts  which  brooded  in  her  heart  never 
wrote  their  unquiet  story  on  her  face.  No 
fever-smitten  patient,  waking  from  restless 
sleep,  and  seeing  that  face  by  his  bedside, 
would  be  other  than  calmed  by  its  pallid 
quietness. 

"  Tm  going  out  again,  Opal,"  she  said,  "  and 
I  can't  say  when  I  shall  be  back  again.  I'm 
as  bad  as  a  doctor  for  being  out  at  all  hours. 
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You  must  just  make  yourself  as  comfortable 
as  you  can.  I'm  afraid  you  won't  find  much 
here,  though,  to  keep  the  time  from  hanging 
heavy  on  your  hands." 

"Oh!  it  shall  not  do  that,"  said  Opal, 
brightly.  "  You  know  I  don't  mean  to  let  you 
work  for  me.  1  shall  do  something  for  myself. 
I  have  been  thinking  about  it  to-day.  1 
learned  to  draw  and  paint  at  Mr.  Guilden- 
stern's,  and  my  master  told  me,  if  I  could 
study  for  a  year  or  two  in  London,  I  might 
soon  get  my  living  in  that  way.  I  should  like 
to  enter  myself  as  a  pupil  in  some  school  of 
art,  if  there  is  one  anywhere  about ;  and  if  I 
could  get  to  know  a  few  people,  I  might  give 
lessons  by-and-by,  or  perhaps  sell  my  pic- 
tures." 

"You  wont  have  to  go  far,  child,  for  a 
school,  there's  one  within  half  an  hom-'s  walk, 
where  you  could  enter  yourself,  and  they  give 
the  pupils  there  orders  to  copy  from  the   pic- 
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ture-galleries.  The  lady  that  lodges  next 
door  has  a  sister  who  makes  a  good  deal  by 
copying  pictures,  and  I  don't  doubt  you 
might  soon  get  into  the  same  way.  I  re- 
member, now,  you  were  wonderful  for  a  slate 
and  pencil,  and  used  always  to  be  copying 
things  when  you  ought  to  have  been  at  your 
sums.  I  daresay  now,  though,  the  pictures 
will  be  of  more  use  to  you  than  the  sums." 

Before  the  close  of  the  week,  Opal  was 
entered  as  a  pupil  in  the  nearest  school  of 
art.  The  master  soon  found  that  her  talent 
was  of  no  mean  order ;  and  being  a  kindly 
spirited  man,  and  having  also  a  true  love  for 
his  art,  which  made  him  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  those  who  seemed  likely  to  excel  in 
it,  he  took  great  pains  with  his  new  pupil ; 
promised,  when  he  knew  that  she  wished  to 
give  lessons,  to  mention  her  name  amongst 
his  friends,  and  procured  her  admission  to 
the  picture-gallery  for  the  purpose  of  copying. 
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His  kindness  was  a  great  boon  to  Opal. 
His  encouragement  stimulated  her  to  energy, 
and  inspired  her  with  the  hopefulness  which 
a  nature  like  hers  needed  to  supplement  its 
lack  of  self-appreciation.  Some  of  the  visi- 
tors who  came  to  the  school  gave  her  orders 
for  pictures ;  and  within  a  few  months  of  her 
arrival  m  London,  her  time  was  fully  occu- 
pied in  teaching,  studying,  or  copying.  And 
though  at  fii'st  she  received  very  httle  for  her 
pictures,  or  for  the  lessons  she  gave,  still  that 
little  kept  her  from  feeling  herself  a  burden 
upon  Hagar  Winter,  and  the  employment 
took  away  her  thoughts  from  brooding  over 
the  past. 

Sometimes,  for  many  days  together,  she 
was  left  almost  enth-ely  alone.  Hagar  Win- 
ter used  to  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  London  by 
the  surgeon  of  the  hospital  in  which  she  had 
been  trained,  and  it  was  always  very  uncer- 
tain when  she  retm*ned.     Often  death  cut  her 
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work  short,  and  sent  her  home  again.  Oftener 
still,  through  days  of  alternate  relapse  and 
recovery,  her  place  was  by  the  bedside  of  some 
poor  suiferer,  whom  she  at  last  nursed  back 
to  life  again,  with  patient,  unwearying  care. 
And  these  did  not  always  forget  her  kindly 
offices.  Hagar,  or  Mrs.  Winter  as  they  always 
called  her,  had  many  friends  amongst  those 
who  thus  owed  their  lives  to  her  skill ;  friends 
who  felt  that  no  money  could  repay  what 
she  had  done  for  them,  and  who  were  glad 
enough  to  show  by  kindness  to  Opal  the  grati- 
tude which  Hagar  Winter  did  not  care  to  re- 
ceive in  any  other  way. 

By-and-by,  as  the  young  girl  worked  stead- 
ily, patiently  on,  there  came  into  her  life  the 
quietness  and  the  strength,  and  the  cheerful- 
ness, which  work  honestly,  reverently  done 
never  fails  to  bring.  There  was  nothing  now 
to  jar  upon  her  as  in  the  days  gone  by.  If 
the  glow  and  glory  of  youth  had  faded,  long 
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before  their  time,  out  of  her  life,  so  also  had 
the  strife  and  the  unrest,  the  pride  and  the  vain 
defiance  of  circumstances  which  used  to  vex 
her  so.  She  was  learning  now  to  take  her 
share  of  the  burden  which  all  must  bear  who 
would  win  to  the  rest  of  content,  and  to 
carry  it  humbly,  carry  it  patiently,  whitherso- 
ever He  who  gave  it  appointed  it  to  be  borne. 
And  so  doing,  she  found  peace. 

There  was  no  bitterness  now  in  the  thoughts 
of  those  whom  she  had  left  behind  in  the  quiet 
little  village  of  Morristhorpe.  She  could  even 
think  of  Amos  Durben  with  the  pity  which  a 
conquered  enemy  wins  from  those  who  have 
conquered  him  by  the  divine  power  of  for- 
giveness. He  had  thought  to  wound  her  even 
unto  death.  He  had  but  opened  a  door  for 
her  into  a  newer,  better  life,  a  life  wherein 
she  had  room  to  work,  and  room  to  rest,  and 
room  to  be  thankful.  Between  the  present 
and  the   past  there  was   a   great   gulf  fixed. 
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She  could  not  pass  it,  nor  did  she  wish.  Enough 
that  she  was  doing  her  duty,  doing  it  brightly, 
doing  it  hopefully.  Enough  that  she  was  true 
to  herself.  She  had  waited  patiently  for  the 
dawn,  and  at  last  it  came  ;  not  with  the  bright- 
ness and  the  glory  of  the  old  time,  like  glow 
of  sunrise  over  the  hill-tops  of  youthful  pro- 
mise, but  with  a  steady  brightness  as  of  the 
clear  sliining  after  rain. 

Only  sometimes,  in  those  long,  lonely  days 
w^hen  Hagar  Winter  was  nm-sing  a  fever  case 
in  the  hospital  ward,  or  keeping  death  at  bay 
in  some  splendid  home  where  neither  wealth 
nor  luxury  nor  love  could  bring  what  her  cold 
yet  dutiful  service  was  winning.  Opal,  standing 
at  her  easel  by  the  window  of  that  quiet  little 
room  in  Wallace  Street,  would  lean  her  head 
upon  her  hands  and  think  of  the  days  that 
were  no  more.  Memory  drifted  back  to  the 
old  house  among  the  chestnut  trees,  to  the 
blossom-laden  orchard  where  in  spring-time  she 
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and  Eulie  used  to  find  such  store  of  violets  and 
primroses  beneath  the  snowfall  of  fluttering 
leaves  that  the  old  trees  showered  upon  them. 
Spring-time  for  Eulie  of  a  year  into  which  no 
chill  of  winter  had  ever  crept ;  for  herself,  of  a 
year  whose  blossom  had  fallen  and  left  no  fruit 
behind.  Drifted  back  to  the  little  room  with 
the  vine-wreathed  window,  where  in  days  that 
seemed  now  like  the  days  of  a  dream,  so  far 
back  had  they  fallen  in  the  mist  of  years,  she, 
a  little  pale-faced,  black-haired  child,  listened  to 
Lancelot's  fairy  tales,  or  crept  for  shelter  to  his 
side  and  nestled  her  hand  into  his  when  Gil- 
bert Lester  made  the  gloom  of  those  autumn 
evenings  awful  with  stories  of  ghosts  and 
banshees.  Happy  days,  when  she  sought  no 
other  joy  than  to  be  Lancelot's  playmate  in  the 
meadow  by  the  moat  side,  to  fetch  and  carry  at 
his  bidding,  to  wait  on  him  with  a  child's  sweet 
service  of  unselfish  love ;  and  then,  when  dan- 
ger came,  to  be  sheltered  from  it  by  him,  al- 
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ways  safe  in  that  boyish  chivalry  which  would 
let  no  evil  fall  upon  her.  Happy,  happy  days, 
shining  far  off  in  the  distance  like  mountain 
crests  which  crown  themselves  with  sunshine 
long  after  gloom  has  filled  the  valley  between, 
and  which  only  lose  that  glory  to  win  the  peace 
and  the  stillness  of  the  evening  that  brings  all 
home. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"ITTHILST  Opal  was  toiling  on  bravely  and 
*  *  steadily  at  her  painting,  sometimes  in 
Hagar  Winter's  little  sitting-room,  sometimes 
in  the  picture-galleries  where  she  was  copy- 
ing for  orders,  sometimes  in  the  school  of  art 
of  which  she  was  the  most  promising  pupil, 
toiling,  too,  with  more  hopefulness,  because 
there  was  some  prospect  of  her  winning  the 
yearly  prize  which  entitled  its  holder  to  free 
study  at  the  Louvre  for  a  year — life  was  wear- 
ing on  slowly,  monotonously  as  ever  at  the  old 
house  among  the  chestnut  trees. 

Opal  was  not  missed  from  her  home  until  the 
day  after  her  departure.  Miss  Armitage  was 
too  busy  hearing  all  that  Amos  Durben  had  to 
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say,  to  spare  a  thought  for  the  lofty,  defiant 
young  pauper,  as  she  called  her,  who,  with  proud 
step  and  haughty,  uplifted  face,  had  just  left 
the  room,  for  what  purpose  she  neither  knew 
nor  cared.  Amos  Durben  stayed  at  the  house 
until  quite  late.  After  he  had  told  Lois  Flet- 
cher's story  there  was  his  own  to  tell,  the  long 
list  of  successful  mercantile  ventures  and  lucky 
speculations,  which  had  ended  in  making  him 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  colony,  able  to 
keep  a  splendid  turn-out  of  horses,  servants, 
carriages,  and  all  other  appurtenances  of  a 
gentleman's  establishment,  not  even  excepting  a 
wife,  upon  whom,  if  she  was  fliir-looking  enough 
to  command  such  a  price,  he  would  be  willing 
to  settle  three  hundred  a  year. 

And  then  he  told  her  how,  coming  to  Card- 
ington  on  his  way  to  Morristhorpe,  he  had 
chanced  to  see  Opal  in  the  menagerie ;  and  be- 
ing greatly  struck  by  her  beauty  and  noble 
bearing,   had   decided   to    secure  her   for   that 
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finishing  touch  which  was  all  his  position 
needed.  How,  if  things  conld  be  managed 
agreeably,  all  that  gold  conld  do  should  be  done 
towards  healing  old  grievances,  and  full  com- 
pensation made  to  Mr.  Guildenstern  for  the 
frauds  which  Captain  Darque  had  practised 
upon  him,  and  the  losses  he  had  sustained 
through  the  ill-success  of  the  Penorfli  mines. 
After  which,  as  he  appeared  somewhat  stupe- 
fied by  the  reception  which  the  young  lady 
had  given  him.  Miss  Armitage  hastened  to 
make  matters  straight  by  assuring  him  that 
Miss  Darque's  decision  was  not  by  any  means 
to  be  considered  as  final.  She  was  a  girl  of 
most  awkward  and  determinate  sphit,  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  deal  with ;  but  she  must  learn, 
Ikliss  Armitage  said,  to  bite  the  bit  as  others 
had  learned  before  her;  and  when  she  found 
that  she  must  turn  out  of  house  and  home,  and 
strive  for  herself  in  a  world  where  nobody 
knew  nor  cared  for  her,  it  not  bemg  likely 
VOL.  III.  N 
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that  Mr.  Guildenstern  would  have  her  under 
his  roof  any  longer — mdeed,  she,  Miss  Armi- 
tage,  should  take  care  that  was  not  allowed, 
even  if  she  had  to  fight  for  it ;  then  she 
would  humble  herself,  and  bring  her  mind  to 
her  circumstances,  and  thankfully  accept  an 
offer  Avhich  was  so  much  superior  to  anything 
she  had  a  right  to  expect.  And  Miss  Armi- 
tage  said  she  should  herself  reason  mth  the 
girl,  and  show  her  the  ridiculousness  of  the 
airs  she  was  assuming,  and  set  before  her 
the  alternative  of  leaving  that  house,  beg- 
gared, penniless,  and  destitute;  or  leaving  it 
with  a  marriage  settlement  of  three  hundred  a 
year,  the  bride  of  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
the  colonies.  So  that,  when  Mr.  Durben 
called  next  day  to  see  how  things  were  go- 
ing on,  he  would  meet  with  a  very  different 
reception — such  a  reception,  in  fact,  as  a  man 
of  his  means  and  position  had  a  right  to 
expect. 
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That  was  what  Miss  Armitage  said,  as 
Opal  and  Hagar  Winter  tracked  their  lonely 
Avay  across  the  fields  to  Cardington  Station; 
and  Amos  Durben  smoothed  his  chin,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  cringed,  and 
fawned,  and  shuffled  in  the  Chesnut  Cottage 
drawing-room,  previous  to  enjoying  his  supper 
of  oysters  and  champagne  at  the  "  Red 
Lion." 

Next  morning  Mr.  Guildenstern  came  back, 
bringing  heavy  tidings  about  the  Penorfa 
mines.  The  call  had  to  be  met  immediately. 
It  would  more  than  swallow  up  the  sum 
which  had  been  set  apart  for  Lancelot's  ex- 
penses in  London.  It  was  impossible  now 
that  he  could  go  back  to  his  profession.  For 
another  year,  at  any  rate,  he  must  be  content 
to  remain  at  home,  doing  what  he  could  for 
himself  by  teaching  or  writing.  If,  after  that, 
things  looked  up  a  little,  he  might  go  into 
chambers  again ;   if  not,  he  must   just   accept 
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his  position,  and  take  to  some  other  means  of 
earning  a  Hving. 

That  was  sad  news,  but  before  Mr.  Guilden- 
stern  had  time  to  tell  it.  Miss  Armitage  bore 
down  upon  him  with  her  still  more  important 
story,  embellishing  it  with  notes  and  annota- 
tions, not  by  any  means  to  poor  Opal's 
benefit.  Miss  Armitage  was  convinced  from 
the  very  first  that  the  girl  knew  who  she 
was.  It  was  impossible  that  Hagar  Winter 
could  have  brought  her  up  for  eight  years 
without  the  facts  of  her  parentage  having 
slipped  out  in  some  way;  and  she  must  have 
been  a  designing  young  hypocrite  to  have 
kept  them  all  in  the  dark  as  she  had  done, 
palming  herself  off  upon  them  as  an  orphan, 
dependent  and  unprotected.  Such  deceit ! 
Miss  Armitage  had  not  patience  to  think 
about  it ;  and  all  the  time  knowing  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  the  man  who  had  ruined 
them,  and  blasted   poor   Lancelot's   prospects, 
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and  made  him,  as  it  were,  a  beggar  in  his 
owu  father's  village,  when  he  might  have 
occupied  a  prosperous  and  successful  position 
in  life. 

But  some  people  were  born  hypocrites ;  it 
could  never  be  rooted  out  of  them.  And 
Miss  Armitage  drew  herself  up,  with  an  air 
of  injured  innocence.  She  had  never  deceived 
anyone,  she  was  happy  to  say.  And  then, 
as  if  it  was  not  enough  to  have  ruined  the 
comfort  of  her  benefactors,  Opal  must  needs 
spurn  the  only  opportunity  which  lay  within 
her  reach  of  repairmg  the  mischief  her  father 
had  wrought.  She  must  needs  flout  Mr. 
Durben  with  her  scorn  when  he  offered  to 
take  her  back  to  Melbourne  as  his  wife,  with 
a  settlement  of  three  hundred  a  year,  and 
everything  paid  back  again  which  Mr.  Guil- 
denstern's  family  had  lost.  It  really  seemed 
as  if  Providence  had  opened  a  way  of  escape 
to  all  of  them ;  for,  of  course,  her  poor  dear 
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brotlier-in-law  could  never  think  of  keeping 
such  a  girl  under  his  roof  any  longer  than 
was  absolutely  needful ;  and  if  ]\Ir.  Durben 
was  willing  to  provide  a  home  for  her,  she 
ought  to  be  only  too  thankful  to  accept 
it,  and  leave  the  country,  as  he  said,  a  re- 
spectable woman,  so  far  as  the  re-payment  of 
what  her  father  had  robbed  could  make  her 
respectable. 

Mr.  Guildenstern  listened  in  silence.  He  was 
not  a  man  who  said  much  about  anything. 
That  Amos  Durben's  story  was  correct,  the  evi- 
dence which  he  had  brought,  seemed  to  prove 
beyond  a  doubt.  But  he  was  not  prepared  to 
go  the  whole  length  of  his  worthy  sister-in- 
law's  indignation.  He  was  able,  as  Miss  Ar- 
mitage  was  not  able,  to  put  selfish  consider- 
ations out  of  the  question,  in  judging  of  wrong 
doing,  and  to  look  at  a  subject  not  only  as  it 
affected  his  own  interest,  but  that  of  others. 
Opal  was  suffering  for  sins  in  which  she   had 
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had   no   part.     Others  had  made  the  road  for 
her ;   now   she   had  to   walk   in   it.     She   was 
more   to   be  pitied   than   blamed ;    indeed   she 
bore  no  blame  at  all,    except   perhaps   for  the 
spirit  in  which,  according  to  Miss   Armitage's 
statement,  she  had  received  the   revelation   of 
her  father's  disgrace.     Still,    something   ought 
to   be   done.     It   was    scarcely  possible,  under 
present   chcumstances,   that  she  could   remain 
in  the  family  comfortably.  Both  for  herself  and 
for  them,  it  would  be  better  that  a  temporary 
separation  should  take   place.     Opal   must   be 
talked  to  kindly,  seriously.     The  whole   affair 
must  be  considered  in  the  light    of  a   misfor- 
tune, not  a  fault,  and  some  plan   devised   for 
her   removal,   perhaps   to   his    brother-in-law's 
family  at  Liverpool,  until  the  excitement  and 
gossip  caused  by  the   unwelcome   piece  of  in- 
telligence had  passed  away.     Then  she  might 
come  back,  and  things  would  go  on  quietly  as 
before. 
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Miss  Armitage  had  sent  the  servant  to  call 
Opal  clown  to  breakflist,  but  the  gii'l  had  re- 
turned, saymg  that  no  one  answered.  Sulkiness, 
most  Hkely,  ^liss  Armitage  decided.  The  un- 
thankful creature  was  ashamed  of  the  exhibition 
she  had  made  of  herself  the  night  before,  and 
properly  so.  Perhaps  it  was  better  she  should 
remain  in  her  own  room  to  meditate  upon  it. 
And  if  fasting  helped  her  to  arrive  at  a  more 
proper  state  of  mind,  fast  she  should  until  she 
was  humble  enough  to  ask  for  something  to 
eat.  Miss  Armitage  had  no  notion  of  making 
a  fuss  over  people  when  they  had  a  fit  of  the 
sulks ;  they  were  always  better  left  to  them- 
selves. If  Miss  Darque  waited  for  fetching  of 
hers,  she  should  wait  long  enough. 

But  Mr.  Guildenstern  desired  a  message  to 
be  sent  to  her,  and  the  servant  w^ent  a  second 
time,  returning  with  the  same  answer,  that 
she  could  make  no  one  hear.  Then  Miss 
Armitage,  with  a  slight  twinge  of  uneasiness, 
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went  herself.  The  room  was  empty.  The  bed 
had  not  been  occupied  that  night.  Then  she 
went  to  Opal's  painting  room.  That  too  was 
empty,  but  a  note  lay  on  the  mantelpiece, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Guildenstern. 

She  brought  it  to  him.  This  was  all  it  con- 
tained : — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Guildenstern, — Miss  Armitage  will 
tell  you  of  all  that  has  occurred  since  yesterday. 
You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  but  I  ought 
not  now  to  accept  any  longer  the  kindness  of 
one  whom  my  father  wronged  so  cruelly.  Do 
not  be  angry  with  me,  for  I  did  not  know  to 
whom  I  belonged,  or  I  should  not  have  tres- 
passed upon  your  kindness  for  so  many  years. 
I  am  going  away  now.  I  am  not  afraid.  I 
shall  be  able  to  earn  my  own  living  some- 
where, honestly  and  quietly.  EuHe  must  not 
be  anxious  about  me,  for  I  know  I  shall  do 
well.  Give  my  love  to  her.  Thank  you  for 
all  your  kindness  to  me.— Opal  Darque." 
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So  then  Opal  had  waited  for  no  decision  of 
theirs.  She  had  taken  her  future  into  her  own 
hands.  After  all,  there  was  somethmg  noble  and 
fearless  about  her  farewell — a  little  of  her  fa- 
ther's daring,  combined  with  an  honourable  in- 
dependence which  she  had  not  won  from  him. 
It  was  like  the  pride  of  the  old  Darque  people, 
to  brave  even  want  and  poverty  and  starva- 
tion, rather  than  stay  where  there  was  no  wel- 
come for  them.  She  had  gone  to  make  her  own 
way,  to  seek  her  own  work. 

But  where?  Ay,  where?  That  was  the 
question.  For  she  had  given  them  no  clue  to 
her  plans.  She  had  gone  away  alone,  unpro- 
tected, at  a  time  when  thousands  of  loose 
people  were  abroad  in  Cardington,  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  anyone  who  might  fall  in- 
to their  hands.  She  who  had  never  yet  gone 
into  the  town,  even  by  daylight,  without  the 
protection  of  a  servant  or  companion,  had  set 
off  thither   or   somewhere   else,   alone    in   the 
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dark,  taking  counsel  of  no  one,  asking  no  one's 
help.  Even  now  she  might  be  in  the  hands 
of  some  pitiless  adventurer,  who  would  turn 
her  helplessness  and  inexperience  to  sad  ac- 
count. Even  now  she  might  be  bitterly  re- 
penting the  rashness  which  forced  her  out 
from  e^dls  wliich  had  but  to  be  borne  in  pati- 
ence, to  others  for  which  there  was  no  re- 
medy. 

Mr.  Guildenstern,  who  had  a  tenderer  heart 
than  his  sister-in-law,  was  full  of  anxiety  and 
fear.  He  drove  off  to  Cardington  station  at 
once,  to  hear,  if  possible,  some  tidings  of  the 
missing  girl.  But  the  ticket  offices  had  all 
been  so  crowded  the  night  before,  that  the 
clerks  could  give  him  no  information.  One  of 
the  porters  fancied  he  saw  a  tall  young  lady, 
something  like  Miss  Guildenstern,  on  the  south 
platform,  but  she  was  with  a  respectable-looking 
woman  in  -widow's  weeds,  and  the  place  was 
so   crowded   that    he    soon  lost  sight    of  her. 
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Then  a  ^lorristhorpe  labourer,  coming  from 
his  work  across  the  fields,  had  seen  two 
fignres  in  the  distance,  which  looked  like 
women,  but  he  could  not  say  for  certain 
whether  they  were  or  not.  They  were  not 
far  from  Mr.  Guildenstern's  meadow  gate,  and 
walked  very  quickly.  Finally,  old  Mrs.  Dob- 
binson,  who  soon  heard  of  the  affair,  spoke 
to  the  fact  of  a  woman  in  widow's  weeds,  a 
stranger  in  the  place,  having  come  into  her 
cottage  the  night  before,  and  after  sitting  to 
rest  for  a  little  while,  gone  on,  as  she  said, 
towards  the  Pondgate  toll.  But  when  the 
Pondgate  toll-keeper  was  asked,  he  could  re- 
member no  woman  of  that  description  pass- 
ing on  the  night  in  question.  And  the  road 
there  was  so  quiet  that  even  a  foot-travel- 
ler could  scarcely  have  gone  through  un- 
noticed. 

So    nothing    could    be    done.      There    was 
something  hopeful  in  her  letter.     She  appear- 
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ed  to  have  a  definite  object  before  lier,  though 
how  she  could  have  matured  any  plan  in 
the  very  short  time  which  elapsed  between 
Amos  Durben's  ^dsit  and  her  own  departure, 
seemed  unaccountable.  They  must  just  let 
matters  alone,  and  trust  that  all  would  be 
well. 

Whilst  Mr.  Guildenstem  was  away,  Amos 
Dm'ben  came  to  receive  his  final  answer,  and 
found  that  the  bird  had  flown :  whither,  no 
one  knew.  He  had  not  even  succeeded  in  crush- 
ing her  into  submission,  or  making  her  oa\ti 
his  2^0 wer.  Instead  of  carrying  her  back  -^^th 
him  in  triumph  as  the  price  of  his  gold,  or 
seeing  her  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  hu- 
mihation,  beseeching  from  her  hiends  out  of 
pity  that  shelter  which  she  could  no  longer 
ask  as  a  right,  she  had  once  more  eluded  his 
grasp.  The  prospect  which  he  had  been 
chuckling  over  all  night  was  completely  swept 
away.      He  could  neither  feast  his  eyes  upon 
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her  distress,  nor   his  malice  upon    the  victory 
which  he  had  gained. 

So  the  rejected  suitor  skulked  back  to  Car- 
dington  to  pay  his  hotel  bill,  and  prepare  for 
his  voyage  home. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

rpOWARDS  evening  Eulie  and  Lancelot  came 
■^  home,  and  Miss  Armitage  had  to  go 
through  the  whole  story  again.  She  was 
rather  shocked  at  what  she  had  done.  She 
knew  that  those  cruel,  taunting  words  of  hers 
had  had  something  to  do  with  the  desperation 
to  which  poor  Opal  must  have  been  driven 
before  she  could  have  left  the  shelter  of  Mr. 
Guildenstern's  house.  And  so,  to  cover  her 
own  guilt,  she  tried  to  throw  the  blame  upon 
Opal,  when  rehearsing  the  account  of  the 
girl's  disappearance. 

After  going  through  the  particulars  of  Amos 
Durben's  story,  she  came  to  the  offer  which 
he  had    made  of  setting  matters  straight   be- 
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twecn  Captain  Darqiie  and  Mr.  Guildenstern, 
if  Opal  would  go  back  to  Australia  with  him 
as  his  wife. 

Eulie  listened  in  tearful  excitement.  Lance- 
lot spoke  no  word.  Fortune  seemed  to  be  do- 
ing its  worst  for  him  just  now,  but  he  was 
too  proud  to  show  that  he  felt  its  whips  and 
stings.  They  had  both  of  them  heard  from  old 
Mr.  Lester  of  Amos  Durben's  return,  and  the 
almost  fabulous  amount  of  wealth  which  he  had 
amassed,  owing  to  his  successful  speculations 
in  Australia,  so  that  part  of  tlie  story  was  not 
new- to  them.  Only  the  other  part,  which  be- 
longed to  their  own  home  life,  touched  him  so 
closely  that  it  needed  all  his  self-control  to 
avoid  betraying  in  Miss  Armitage's  presence 
how  much  the  hearing  of  it  cost. 

"  And  to  think  of  the  proud  girl  refusing !" 
said  that  angry  lady, Relapsing  almost  into  her 
former  state  of  excitement  as  she  related  the 
scene  which  had  taken  place  in  the  drawing- 
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room  the  night  before.  "  To  think  of  her  fly- 
ing out  in  that  style,  and  saying  she  would 
not  sell  herself  to  Amos  Durben  at  any  price. 
Such  unwomanly  boldness,  to  put  it  in  that 
way,  and  when  he  would  have  given  her  a 
name  and  a  position  that  she  need  not  have 
been  ashamed  of,  even  if  he  icas  a  poor  man  to 
begin  with,  before  he  went  out  to  Australia. 
But  the  girl  is  a  designing  hypocrite." 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Armitage !" 

"  Be  quiet,  Eulie.  I  repeat,  she  is  a  design- 
ing hypocrite  ;  and  her  behaviour  showed  what 
consideration  she  had  for  the  family  who  had 
sheltered  her  for  ten  years,  not  even  to  be 
willing,  when  it  was  in  her  power,  to  make 
restitution  for  all  the  privations  her  despicable 
father  had  brought  upon  us." 

"Not  even  to  marry  the  man  she  hated,  for 
our  sakes !"  said  Lancelot  coldly.  "  Very  un- 
grateful, certainly !" 

And  then  he  left  the  room. 

VOL.  III.  O 
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Miss  Armitage  drew  herself  up  indignantly. 

"  And  my  own  family  turning  round  upon 
me  in  this  way !  I  did  think  my  nephew 
would  have  had  more  good  sense  than  to  say 
anything  in  behalf  of  such  a  creature.  But  I 
know  how  it  is.  She  has  been  trying  to  en- 
trap him  too,  to  get  him  into  her  interest — 
the  mean,  artful,  designing  creature !  I  told 
her  of  it,  I  did,  though.  I  faced  her  with  it, 
that  she  had  been  putting  herself  in  his  way, 
and  laying  herself  out  to  ensnare  him.  She 
knows  that  she's  found  out  now." 

"  Oh !  Aunt  Armitage,"  pleaded  Eulie,  weep- 
ing pitifully,  "  how  could  you  be  so  cruel  ?" 

"Don't  speak  a  word,  Eulie,  I  request.  I 
know  more  of  the  world  than  you  do,  and  I 
saw  from  the  very  fii'st  what  she  meant.  And 
I  told  her  Lancelot  could  see  through  it,  and 
that  she  need  not  think  we  were  so  blind  as 
not  to  find  out  her  schemings.  And  I  believe 
that  was    the   reason    she    took    herself  ofl"  in 
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such  a  manner,  because  she  felt  what  I  had 
said  to  be  true,  and  she  could  not  bear  to  be 
found  out.  I  told  your  papa  from  the  very 
first  that  he  never  ought  to  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  her.  How  could  he  know  who  he 
was  bringing  into  the  house  in  that  way,  or 
who  she  might  tui-n  out  to  be  ?  And  to  think 
that,  but  for  her  father's  villany,  we  might 
all  of  us  have  been  in  such  a  different  position, 
and  the  family  hving  in  your  poor  dear  grand- 
papa's house,  and  everything  elegant  about  us, 
as  it  used  to  be  before  we  got  drawn  in  to 
those  horrible  mines." 

Eulie  longed  to  speak,  but  her  aimt's  anger 
appalled  her.  She  could  but  weep  in  submis- 
sive silence  over  the  loss  of  her  foster  sister. 
Eulie's  grief  had  no  bitterness  in  it.  She  had 
never  spoken  an  unkind  word,  nor  cherished 
an  unkind  thought  towards  Opal,  and  her  sor- 
row was  all  for  the  poor  girl  who  had  gone 
away,  they  knew  not  whither,  into    a    world 
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where  there  was  no  one  to  take  care  of  her. 
^Vhat  would  she  do,  and  how  would  she  live  ? 
Not  to  be  taken  care  of  w^as  Eulie's  ideal  of 
misery,  and  Opal  had  no  one  now  to  do  any- 
thing for  her.  But  she  would  come  back  again. 
She  would  surely  come  back  again  very  soon. 
Nothing  so  very  terrible  had  happened  that  she 
should  leave  them  so.  If  it  had  been  Gilbert, 
instead  of  Opal,  who  had  tinned  out  to  belong- 
to  Captain  Darque,  Eulie  knew  that  it  would 
not  have  made  a  bit  of  difference  to  her.  She 
should  have  loved  him  just  the  same.  And  if 
she  herself  turned  out  to  be  somebody  else, 
she  should  not  on  that  account  dream  of 
Gilbert  loving  her  any  less.  She  should  feel 
that  she  belonged  to  him  all  the  same.  She 
could  imderstand  Opal  being  hurt  and  wound- 
ed by  those  cruel  words  of  Miss  Armitage's 
about  her  trying  to  entrap  Lancelot  ;  so  much 
hurt  and  wounded,  that  she  could  scarcely 
face   him   again:  shfe    should    have    felt    like 
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that  herself  if  anyone  had  said  such  a  thing 
about  her  and  Gilbert.  But  even  that  might 
pass  away  in  time  ;  and  as  for  the  other,  about 
her  belonging  to  the  man  who  had  injured 
them,  she  was  quite  sure  Opal  would  soon 
give  over  caring  about  that,  and  then  she 
would  come  back  to  them  and  all  would  be 
right  again.  So  little  Eulie  dried  up  her  tears, 
and   tried   to   comfort  herself. 

When  Lancelot  quitted  the  room  after 
that  sarcastic  speech  which  had  so  sorely 
roused  Miss  Armitage's  indignation,  he  went 
into  Opal's  painting-room.  Her  colom-  box, 
pallet  and  drawing  materials  were  miss- 
ing, so  also  was  the  picture  of  Morris- 
thorpe  Grange,  together  with  one  or  two 
other  studies  which  she  had  lately  begun. 
Most  likely  then  she  intended  to  turn  to  her 
art  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  She  had  spoken 
in  that  letter  to  Mr.  Guildenstern  of  earning 
her     own     Hving    somewhere,    honestly     and 
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quietly.  If  only  she  had  told  them  where. 
It  was  a  noble,  daring  thing  for  her  to  have 
done.  This  last  act  showed  that  she  had 
the  blood  of  the  Darqiies  in  her,  the  old 
kingly  Darques,  whose  memory  shone  out 
fair  and  bright  across  the  blackness  of  their 
later  descendants,  and  whose  brave  deeds  were 
emblazoned  on  many  a  crumbling  old  scutch- 
eon in  Morristhorpe  church,  beneath  the  fam- 
ily motto — "  I  can  if  I  will." 

If  some  of  her  line  had  used  the  brave  dar- 
ing of  that  motto  for  unworthy  deeds,  she 
had  acted  out  the  spirit  of  it,  rashly,  maybe, 
but  nobly  still ;  and  rather  than  stay  to 
brook  the  scorn  of  those  who  would  fain  visit 
upon  her  her  father's  shame,  she  had  gone 
forth  to  do  battle  for  herself,  to  make  her 
own  place  in  the  world;  and  owning  neither 
merit  in  the  bravery  of  those  far  off,  nor 
disgrace  in  the  evil  deeds  of  those  whose 
memory  was  yet   fresh,  to    stand    by    herself, 
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with  none  to  help  her  save  God  and  the 
resolute  courage  whose  watchword  was,  "I 
can  if  I  will." 

Lancelot  honoured  the  independence  of  the 
woman  he  had  loved  and  lost.  Lost.  He  knew 
she  would  come  back  to  them  no  more.  Such 
words  as  Miss  Armitage  had  spoken  to  her 
must  put  a  barrier  between  them  which  her 
proud  sphit  would  never  seek  to  overpass. 
She  had  been  upbraided  with  deceit,  cow- 
ardice, artfulness,  and  no  one  had  been  by  to 
shield  her  from  the  false  accusation.  Not  one 
friendly  voice  had  been  lifted  to  soften  the 
bitterness  of  the  words  that  had  driven  her 
forth  from  her  home  into  the  great  world, 
where  she  was  henceforth  to  strive  and  struggle 
alone.  If  but  one  of  them  had  been  there  to 
stand  by  her !  If,  when  x\mos  Durben's  piti- 
less revelation  came,  she  had  but  had  confi- 
dence enougli  in  their  love  to  believe  that 
this  could  make  no  difference  to  it.     If  he  had 
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but  said  to  her  the  words  that  were  in  his 
heart  the  day  before,  when  they  lingered  in 
the  orchard  together,  neither  of  them  knowing 
for  how  long  the  farewell  would  be,  what  a 
different  tiling  life  might  have  been  for  them 
then.  What  mattered  it  to  liim  whose  she 
was,  or  whose  name  she  bore,  so  long  as  she 
trod  God's  earth  a  lady  in  her  own  right,  by 
virtue  of  her  noble  heart  and  gentle  hfe? 
What  matter  if  her  father  had  wrought  them 
ill,  she  knowing  not  of  it,  when  she  was  the 
only  woman  whose  spirit  had  ever  reached 
out  and  touched  his  own,  and  when  she  had 
given  him  the  sweetest  he  had  ever  tasted  or 
ever  should  taste  of  life's  sweetness?  But  it 
was  too  late  now. 

A  heavy  cloud  seemed  to  rest  upon  the 
house  after  that,  and  upon  everybody  in  it, 
except  Miss  Armitage,  who  stoutly  defended 
herself  in  the  part  she  had  taken  against  Opal. 
And  if  in  secret  she  had  some  qualms  of  con- 
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science  about  the  ciniel  taunting  words  she  had 
spoken  to  the  young  girl,  she  stifled  them  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  duty  she  owed  to  her 
poor  dear  sister's  children,  and  her  obHgation 
to  shield  them  from  anything  which  might 
hinder  then-  advancement  in  life.  And  since 
nothing  could  more  have  hindered  that  ad- 
vancement than  anything  bordering  upon  an 
engagement  between  Lancelot  and  Opal,  she 
felt  that  she  had  done  as  politic  a  thing  as 
could  have  been  done  in  preventing  it. 

Next  Sunday  morning  no  one  repeated  more 
distinctly  than  Miss  Armitage,  the  response 
to  that  prayer  in  the  Litany,  which  asks  for 
deliverance  from  envy,  hatred,  malice  and  all 
uncharitableness. 
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A  BOUT  a  fortnight  after  Opal's  disappear- 
-^^  ance,  Mr.  Guildenstern  received  a  letter 
from  her.  It  bore  no  address,  and  was 
posted  from  the  General  Post-office  in  Lon- 
don. She  said  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  write 
to  Mr.  Guildenstern,  to  dispel  any  anxiety 
which  he  might  feel  about  her  mode  of  life. 
She  had  found  a  respectable  though  very  sim- 
ple home,  she  said,  and  had  the  prospect  of 
being  able  to  earn  her  living  honestly.  She 
then  thanked  him  again  for  his  kindness, 
but  added,  with  a  little  touch  of  pride,  that 
she  wished  no  further  inquiries  made  respect- 
ing her,  as,  after  Miss  Armitage's  words,  it 
was  impossible  for  any  further  communication 
to  be  held  between  them. 
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That  lifted  away  the  cloud  of  uncertainty, 
though  it  could  not  lift  away  the  cloud  of 
gloom.  By-and-by  things  fell  into  their  usual 
course.  The  affair  ceased  to  be  talked  about 
in  the  village.  Miss  Armitage  gave  her 
own  version  of  it  to  those  who  made  their 
remarks  upon  the  diminution  of  Mr.  Guilden- 
stem's  family.  Opal  had  behaved  in  a  most 
unseemly  manner,  she  said,  when  the  facts  of 
her  parentage  became  known  through  means 
of  Amos  Durben,  and  after  spurning  the  offer 
of  marriage  which  he  made  to  her,  and  using 
most  insolent  and  unjustifiable  language  to- 
wards herself,  had  gone  away  to  London,  and 
was  holding  a  situation  of  some  sort  there  ; 
though  of  what  sort  Miss  Armitage  really 
could  not  say,  as,  after  assuring  themselves 
that  the  gu'l  had  really  not  fallen  into  evil 
hands,  they  judged  it  the  wisest  plan  to  leave 
her  entirely  alone. 

That  explanation  contented  the  gossips.     It 
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was  a  painful  affair,  they  said,  very  painful, 
but  people  really  never  knew  what  they  were 
doing  when  they  took  a  child  into  their  family 
in  that  way.  And  as  the  adopted  Miss  Guild- 
enstern  had  shown  herself  so  very  indepen- 
dent, and  preferred  gaining  a  living  for  herself 
to  going  out  as  the  bride  of  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  Australia,  why,  perhaps  it  was  as  well 
to  leave  her  to  abide  by  the  decision  she  had 
made. 

Lancelot  became  morose,  moody,  irritable. 
His  was  a  nature  that  needed  much  sunshine 
to  ripen  it  into  anything  like  sweetness.  The 
discipline  which  opens  some  hearts,  closed  his. 
If  he  had  had  anyone  to  trust  in  him,  he 
would  have  been  a  happier  man,  perhaps  a  bet- 
ter man,  too ;  but  things  all  combined  to 
chafe  and  embitter  him  now.  He  could  not 
even  work  at  the  work  which  he  had  chosen 
for  himself.  That  last  call  upon  the  Penorfa 
property  had  cut  off  the  possibility  of  his  re- 
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sidence  in  London  for  at  least  twelve  months 
to  come.  All  that  he  could  do  was  to  study 
at  home,  and  look  out  for  some  means  of  keep- 
ing himself  from  being  a  burden  to  his  father. 
If  Opal  had  been  there,  and  they  had  be- 
longed to  each  other,  he  would  not  have 
cared  so  much.  He  could  have  fought  through 
anything  for  her  sake,  knowing  that  she  had 
faith  in  him  ;  nay,  he  could  have  enjoyed  the 
struggle,  for  there  w^as  that  in  him  w^hich 
gloried  in  having  something  to  battle  against 
and  overcome.  Now  there  w^as  no  one  to  work 
for,  and  there  were  no  difficulties  to  overcome. 
Teaching  and  patience,  both  things  that  he 
hated,  were  his  portion  for  at  least  a  year,  per- 
haps more,  perhaps  all  his  life. 

Little  Eulie  was  the  only  spot  of  brightness 
in  the  house  now,  and  she  had  no  time  to  be 
sorrowful,  for  her  wedding  was  drawing  on 
apace.  She  was  to  be  married  at  the  end  of 
October.     The  wedding  was  fixed  earlier  than 
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that,  supposing  that  Lancelot  would  have  to 
leave  for  London  at  "the  commencement  of  the 
month;  but  the  change  in  his  prospects,  and 
Opal's  sudden  departure,  caused  it  to  be  put 
off  for  a  week  or  two,  and  now  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  October  was  the  day  fixed. 

Only  two  weeks.  Gilbert  was  nearly  al- 
ways at  the  old  house  among  the  chestnut-trees 
now,  and  it  would  not  do  for  Eulie  to  let  the 
tears  be  shining  in  her  blue  eyes  when  he 
looked  down  into  them  with  such  honest,  sim- 
ple, truthful  love,  love  that  was  to  be  her 
shelter  and  her  stay  all  through  life. 

All  through  life.  What  a  sunny  path  that 
life  had  been  for  her,  hitherto  I — how  sheltered 
from  all  that  could  mar,  or  ruffle,  or  bitter  it ! 
No  harsh  touch  had  ever  left  a  scar  upon  her 
gentle  little  heart— no  cloud  of  sad  or  evil 
memories  lay  upon  the  fair  landscape  of  her 
past.  Her  childhood  and  her  girlhood  had 
been   fed  by   all   the  love   they   needed,    and. 
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almost  before  she  had  learned  to  think  of  a 
love,  closer,  tenderer,  that  also  had  been  given 
her,  and  in  Gilbert  Lester,  strong,  simple, 
brave,  manly,  she  found  her  other  self. 

There  had  been  no  clouds  of  misunderstand- 
ing, either,  or  mistrust  between  them,  such  as 
must  needs  arise  between  more  unevenly- 
balanced  natures.  All  had  gone  on  calmly, 
happily,  until  now  the  two  lives,  that  had  run 
together  from  childhood,  were  to  be  made  one 
in  love's  fan*  completeness,  her  gentleness  shel- 
tered by  his  strength,  his  sturdy,  outspoken 
straightforwardness  toned  down  and  softened 
by  her  meek  womanly  influence. 

So,  whilst  yet  the  red  leaves  lingered  on  the 
topmost  boughs  of  the  orchard  trees,  and 
flowers  enough  were  left  to  strew  before  the 
footsteps  of  the  bride,  Gilbert  Lester  and  Eulie 
Guildenstern  were  married.  It  was  a  very 
quiet  wedding.  Opal's  absence  seemed  to  cast 
a  shadow  over  it.     She  was  to  have  been  one 
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of  the  bridesmaids.  She  had  spent  many  an 
hour  in  helping  Eulie  with  her  little  prepara- 
tions, and  had  listened  with  such  loving,  ready 
sympathy  to  the  innocent,  happy  day-dreams, 
at  which  Miss  Armitage,  who  was  an  admirably 
practical  woman,  had  only  smiled.  Yet  every- 
one who  saw  the  wedding  said  that,  though 
she  was  so  simply  dressed,  with  no  sheen  of 
satin  or  splendour  of  lace  about  her,  a  bonnier 
bride  than  Mr.  Guildenstern's  daughter  had 
never  stood  before  the  altar  of  Morristhorpe 
parish  church,  nor  a  comelier  bridegroom  given 
his  troth  plight  there.  And  if  only  the  wed- 
ding could  have  come  from  the  great  house  at 
the  other  end  of  the  green — that  fine  old 
house,  from  which  the  Guildenstern  maidens 
had  passed,  with  due  pomp  and  circumstance, 
for  many  a  generation  past,  to  change  their 
name  and  estate  for  others  equally  honourable 
— if  only  the  wedding  could  have  come  from  that 
house,  the  older  village  people  said,  who  had 
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seen  Guildenstern  weddings  when  the  fortunes 
of  the  family  were  blighter  than  now,  they 
should  have  been  quite  content.  But  it  was 
not  fine  houses,  after  all,  as  old  Mrs.  Dobbinson 
said,  that  made  happy  homes  ;  and  maybe  Miss 
Eulie,  bless  her !  had  had  as  sweet  a  life  in 
that  cottage  amongst  the  chestnut-trees  as 
though  she  had  been  bred  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  in  the  Morristhorpe  doctor's  own  proper 
house  at  the  grand  end  of  the  green. 

Miss  Armitage  was  resplendent  in  a  purple 
silk,  which  rustled  and  bristled  with  its  own 
dignity  and  that  of  its  wearer,  as  she  swept 
up  the  church  aisle,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
brother  from  Liverpool.  That  wedding  was  a 
great  triumph  to  her,  though  she  could  not 
consider  herself  as  instrumental  in  its  accom- 
plishment. But  she  had  had  the  ordering  of 
the  ceremony,  and  the  arranging  of  the  guests, 
and  the  choosing  of  the  dresses,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  bridesmaids,  chief  of  whom, 
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of  course,  was  Miss  Luxmore,  who  conducted 
herself  during  the  ceremony  with  a  becoming 
air  of  patronage,  and  quite  ecHpsed  the  modest 
little  bride  by  her  dignity  and  self-possession. 

Miss  Armitage  had  great  liopes  from  that 
wedding  too,  and  the  gaieties  attendant  upon 
it ;  though,  in  consequence  of  her  poor  dear 
brother-in-law's  late  losses,  the  gaieties  were 
obliged  to  be  on  a  very  limited  scale.  She 
quite  expected  it  would  bring  to  a  successful 
issue  the  plans  and  purposes  which  she  had 
been  cherishing  for  her  nephew's  benefit.  And 
now  that  Opal  was  fairly  out  of  the  way,  and 
no  one  knew  where  she  was,  or  what  had  be- 
come of  her,  nothing  stood  between  Lancelot 
and  Miss  Luxmore's  ten  thousand  pounds, 
except  his  foolish  backwardness,  and  that 
pride — proper  pride,  she  must  admit,  though 
carried  in  this  case  to  too  great  an  extent — 
which  made  him  shrink  from  laying  claim  to 
them.     Lancelot  was   so  terribly   proud ;    and 
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since  that  last  unlucky  affair  about  the  Penorfa 
mines,  she  had  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
preventing  him  from  entirely  cutting  Miss 
Luxmore's  acquaintance.  Sensitiveness — no- 
thing but  sensitiveness,  of  course,  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  perhaps  reason- 
able, only  she  had  taken  care  that  Miss  Lux- 
more  should  know  nothing  about  the  circum- 
stances, and  should  not,  either,  until  things 
had  been  brought  to  an  understanding  between 
them.  His  remaining  at  home  for  the  next 
twelvemonths  could  easily  be  explained  on  the 
ground  of  ill-health — he  certainly  had  gone  off 
wonderfully  during  the  last  week  or  two — and 
it  was  no  use  damaging  his  chances  of  suc- 
cess by  telling  her  how  very  uncertain  his  pro- 
fessional prospects  were  at  present.  He  would 
succeed  in  the  end.  He  was  sure  to  succeed 
in  the  end.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  time, 
nothing  more;  and  if  this  temporaiy  disap- 
pointment could  be  tided   over,  as  appai^ntly 
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of  no  importance,  taken  easily,  pleasantly, 
as  though  more  a  thing  of  choice  than  neces- 
sity, all  would  be  well. 

Certainly  Miss  Armitage  thought,  so  far  as 
Miss  Luxmore  was  concerned,  everything 
seemed  to  promise  fairly  enough.  She  was  so 
very  ready  to  fall  into  any  little  arrangement 
which  might  bring  her  and  Lancelot  together 
— ^had  been  so  ready  to  accept  his  escort  to 
the  concert,  which  indeed  might  almost  be 
looked  at  in  the  light  of  a  public  recognition 
of  the  position  she  was  ready  to  accord  him — 
had  become  so  very  intimate  with  Eulie,  drop- 
ping in  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day,  and 
bringing  her  work  with  her,  as  though  quite 
one  of  themselves,  that  Miss  Armitage  was 
persuaded  the  time  had  come  now  when  Lan- 
celot might  without  danger  venture  his  hopes 
in  that  direction,  and  secure  to  himself  the 
prize  which  would  set  him  fairly  afloat  in  life. 
And  now  that    dear    Eulie    was    disposed    of. 
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and  she  left  desolate  as  she  might  say,  so 
far  as  female  companionship  went,  it  would 
be  the  most  natm-al  thing  in  the  world  for 
Miss  Luxmore  frequently  to  come  over  to  the 
Cottage,  having  been  Eulie's  most  intimate 
friend,  and  a  most  valuable  support  to  the 
dear  child  during  the  ceremony.  So  that 
Lancelot  might  easily  have  an  opportunity  of 
saying  what  he  wished  to  say,  and  what  she 
was  quite  sm-e  Miss  Luxmore,  from  her  gene- 
ral blandness  of  deportment  in  the  young 
man's  presence,  was  quite  prepared  to  hear. 

Gilbert  and  Eulie  went  to  the  southern  coast 
for  their  wedding  trip,  and  then  settled  down 
to  home  life  at  Morristkorpe  Mere  Farm. 
Lancelot  stayed  at  home,  to  study  c[uietly,  as 
his  aunt  said,  and  recruit  his  health,  which  had 
suffered  considerably  from  the  too  severe  appli- 
cation of  the  last  twelvemonths.  Miss  Lux- 
more, after  paying  a  very  affectionate  farewell 
call  to  her  dear  friends    at   Chesnut  Cottage, 
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and  telling  them  how  sorry  she  was  to  go 
away  and  leave  them  just  when  the  intimacy 
had  become  so  charmingly  pleasant,  went  to 
Edinburgh  to  spend  a  month  with  some  rela- 
tives there,  expecting  to  return  about  Christ- 
mas, when,  as  she  said  to  Miss  Armitage  in 
Lancelot's  presence,  it  would  be  so  delightful 
to  have  a  great  many  more  dear  quiet  little 
evenings  together.  There  was  nothing  she 
enjoyed  so  much  as  a  dear  quiet  little  even- 
ing at  Chesnut  Cottage. 

She  did  return  about  Christmas-tide — re- 
turned not  alone,  but  accompanied  by  a  hand- 
some young  Caledonian,  whose  devotion,  both 
in  private  and  public,  abundantly  explained 
the  object  of  his  visit  so  far  across  the  border. 

In  fact.  Miss  Luxmore  had  come  home  en- 
gaged. 

Poor  Miss  Armitage !  It  was  a  dark  day 
for  her  when  Mr.  Russell's  niece  came  in  for 
a  "nice  quiet  little    evening,"  not    long    after 
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young  Mr.  Mactm-pin's  departure,  and  told 
her  dear  friend,  in  the  strictest  confidence  of 
course,  but  without  the  shghtest  pretence  of 
embarrassment  or  bkishing,  or  any  nonsense 
of  that  sort,  that  she  was  to  be  married  in 
April.  Mr.  Macturpin  had  pressed  for  an  early 
day,  and  as  she  hated  long  engagements,  she 
thought  she  might  as  well  yield  and  have 
done  with  it.  And  would  dear  Miss  Armi- 
tage  be  so  kind  as  to  drive  over  with  her 
some  day  to  Cardington,  and  look  over  a  few 
things  at  the  jewellers'  and  drapers'  shops 
there?  She  should  purchase  most  of  her 
things  in  London,  of  course  ;  a  London  out- 
fit was  always  so  very  superior  to  anything 
that  could  be  got  up  in  the  provinces;  but 
still  it  was  only  right  to  patronise  the  Car- 
ding*ton  tradespeople  a  little,  as  Uncle  Septi- 
mus had  made  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the 
place.  And  so,  if  dear  Miss  Ai-mitage  ivould 
be   so   kind   as   to  take  pity  on  her,  and  just 
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help  her   to  look  over  a  few  little  things 

Of  course  Miss  Armitage  said  she  should  be 
delighted  to  take  pity  upon  her.  Nothing  gave 
her  so  much  pleasure  as  to  be  of  use  to  her 
friends.  And  she  also  begged  to  offer  Miss 
Luxmore  her  most  hearty  congratulations.  It 
always  interested  her  so  to  hear  of  young  peo- 
ple being  suitably  settled.  She  hoped  that  the 
change  would  be  in  every  respect  for  her  advan- 
tage, and  that  she  would  find  Edinburgh  a 
charming  residence,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Mss  Armitage  was  far  too  much  a  woman 
of  the  world  to  let  Miss  Luxmore  see  the 
stab  she  had  received,  and  Miss  Luxmore  was 
far  too  much  a  girl  of  the  world  to  let  Miss 
Armitage  see  that  she  knew  what  that  estim- 
able lady  had  been  aiming  at  for  the  last 
few  months,  or  that  she  felt  the  slightest  sen- 
sation of  triumph  in  having  done  better  for  her- 
self than  Lancelot's  aunt  ^vished  to  do  for  her. 
She  accepted  the  congratulations  as  cheerfully 
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as  they  were  offered,  took  them  for  what 
they  were  worth,  and  then  departed,  leaving 
Miss  Armitage  to  chew  the  cud  of  reflection  at 
leisure. 

So  that  little  plan  came  to  nothing. 

The  cloud  that  crept  over  the  Cottage  on  the 
green  when  Opal  left  it,  never  quite  passed 
away.  Eulie's  marriage  took  out  the  little 
brightness  that  was  left.  Mr.  Guildenstern's 
losses  and  disappointments,  the  struggle,  which 
every  day  became  harder  and  harder,  to  keep 
up  a  respectable  appearance  in  society,  whilst 
meeting  from  time  to  time  the  demands  upon 
him  from  his  unfortunate  speculations — the 
emptying  of  his  home,  as  first  Opal  and  then 
Eulie  left  it,  the  damping  of  his  hopes  for  Lance- 
lot's success  and  prosperity — all  combined  to 
render  him  at  last  a  silent,  unhappy  man.  Lance- 
lot grew  every  day  more  restless  and  ill  at  ease. 
The  genteel  village  gossips,  who  felt  themselves 
obliged  to  find  out  a   reason   for  everything, 
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said  it  was  vexation  on  Miss  Luxmore's  ac- 
count. He  had  evidently  intended  to  make  an 
attempt  in  tliat  direction,  and  nothing  hurt  a 
young  man's  pride  so  much  as  failure  in  his 
love  aifau's.  Others  said  it  was  the  marring 
of  his  prospects  which  had  chafed  him.  It  was 
an  irritation  and  an  annoyance  to  him. to  have 
to  spend  his  time  at  home,  giving  private  les- 
sons in  Morristhorpe  and  Cardington,  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  following  his  profession, 
and  making  himself  a  good  position  in  the 
best  society  of  London.  But  whatever  might 
be  the  cause,  all  agreed  that  Lancelot  Guilden- 
stern  at  five-and-twenty,  was  not  like  the  same 
young  man  who,  twelve  months  before,  had 
come  to  his  father's  house  so  full  of  energy  and 
hopefulness  and  promise. 

Miss  Ai-mitage  felt  that  she  had  been  at  the 
root  of  the  mischief.  And  she  felt  that  though 
Mr.  Guildenstern  and  his  son  never  reproached 
her  for  what  she  had  done,  they  knew  it,  too. 
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And  this  consciousness  spoiled  the  fi-iendly 
feeling  which  had  hitherto  subsisted  between 
them.  Wliilst  preserving  an  outwardly  courte- 
ous demeanour  towards  each  other,  all  the  con- 
fidence of  home  life  gradually  dropped  away. 
Each  appeared  not  to  be  conscious  of  the 
change,  but  all  felt  it  in  the  forced  reserve  of 
those  long  evenmgs,  "which,  when  Opal  was  at 
home,  used  to  be  so  pleasant.  Eulie's  visits 
brought  simshine  with  them  w^hilst  they  lasted. 
She  formed  a  centre  in  which  they  could  all 
meet.  Her  lo\Tng,  gentle  influence  bound 
them  together  when  she  was  with  them ;  but 
when  she  was  gone,  the  old  coldness  and 
silence  crept  back.  The  lighting  of  that  home 
now,  was  all  from  without.  There  was  no 
longer  any  fireside  warmth  within  it  to  ray  out 
and  keep  those  who  dwelt  around  it,  safe  and 
comforted  and  happy. 

;Miss  Armitage  knew  why  it  was.     She  knew  . 
that  Mr.  Guildenstern  was    mourning   for  the 
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child  who  had  gone  fi-om  them,  they  knew  not 
whither ;  who  might  even  now  be  starving  in 
some  solitary  chamber,  whilst  they,  full-fed  and 
clothed,  could  reach  out  no  helping  hand  to 
her.  She  knew  now  that  the  joy  of  Lancelot's 
life  had  gone  out  when  she  drove  Opal  forth 
with  those  cruel  stinging  words  ;  that  no  fu- 
ture, even  of  success  and  fame,  could  give  back 
what  she  had  taken  from  him  when  that  main- 
spring of  hope  and  effort  was  broken.  And  as 
the  weeks  and  months  rolled  on,  each  deepen- 
ing the  shadow  which  lay  upon  the  once  so 
pleasant  home,  and  as  all  that  she  had  planned 
and  schemed  for  fell  away,  and  her  visions  of 
power  and  rule  and  influence  in  that  house 
faded  into  the  dim  reality  of  a  merely  tolerated 
presence.  Miss  Armitage  wished,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  spirit,  that  she  could  recall  the 
past.  She  wished  she  could  have  been  content 
to  let  Providence  do  its  own  work  in  its  own 
way.     Nay,  she  could  have  prayed  Opal  with 
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tears  and  entreaties  to  return,  and  bring  back 
the  sunshine  which  her  own  unkindness  had  so 
sadly  forced  away  from  the  desolate  and  un- 
lighted  home. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


UT    ^liss   Armitage's    wishes    and    regrets 


could  never  bring  Opal  back  to  the  home 
which  so  much  needed  brightening  touch  of 
hers.  She  w^as  working  bravely,  steadily  on 
in  those  quiet  little  London  lodgings,  under 
Hagar  Winter's  care  ;  winnuig  in  that  work,  if 
not  all  the  sunny  brightness  of  hope  fulfilled, 
at  least  the  content,  and  sober,  even-tinted 
peace,  which  earnest  working,  of  whatever 
kind  it  be,  never  fails  to  bring.  The  old  house 
among  the  chestnut-trees  on  Morristhorpe  vil- 
lage green,  the  names  of  those  wdiose  kindness 
had  cheered  her,  or  whose  ungentleness  had 
vexed  her  there,  were  seldom  mentioned  now. 
Only,  by  the  very  silence  which  brooded  over 
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them,  did  Hagar  Winter,  with  the  true,  unerr- 
ing instinct  of  a  heart  which  had  also  learned 
to  suffer  and  be  still,  know  how  faithfully  the 
life  once  lived  there  was  cherished  even  yet. 

Neither  did  Hagar  Winter  ever  go  back 
again  to  that  dreary  story  which  Opal  had 
won  from  her  on  the  first  night  of  their  arrival 
in  London.  After  that  brief,  vivid  glance, 
revealing  as  in  a  lightning  flash  all  the  blasted 
desolation  of  her  past  life,  no  word  was  spoken 
of  it  any  more.  Mark  Renneson's  name  was 
left  alone  between  them.  The  woman  whom 
he  had  so  deeply  wi'onged,  suffered  no  blame 
to  be  laid  upon  him,  nor  did  she  ask  from 
others,  in  her  loneliness  and  in  her  suffering, 
any  help  of  theirs.  Whatever  faults  Hagar 
Winter  had,  hers  was  certainly  not  the  fault  of 
overtaxing  the  sympathy  of  those  about  her. 
What  she  had  to  bear  she  bore  quietly. 

But  the  memory  of  it  ate  into  her  life,  as  the 
memory  of  an  unforgiven  wrong  will  ever  do. 
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She  bore  him  no  mahce.  She  would  have  done 
him  no  ill.  Out  of  that  stern,  proud  sense  of 
duty,  which  was  the  ruling  force  of  her  life, 
she  would  even  again,  as  she  had  once  before 
done,  have  spent  her  own  strength  to  save  him 
from  suffering,  and  from  death.  But  she  could 
not  forgive  him.  The  sweet  dew  of  blessing 
which  heaven  pours  into  the  wounded  yet 
lowly  soul,  never  fell  for  comfort  or  for  healing 
upon  hers.  He  had  wronged  her  very  much, 
but  instead  of  burying  that  wrong,  and  plant- 
ing the  flowers  of  forgiveness  on  its  grave,  she 
kept  her  dead  in  her  sight,  until  its  noisome 
presence  brought  the  plague  into  her  life,  and 
death  of  all  brightness  into  her  soul.  She  had 
only  one  link  to  the  present  left  now — her  love 
for  Opal  Darque — a  love  which  yet  she  never 
suffered  to  break  forth  into  any  tender  word  or 
caress  for  the  girl  whose  heart  sometimes  grew 
sad  for  want  of  them.  That  proud  sense  of 
duty  done,  of  a  promise   faithfully  kept — that 
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one  little  spark  of  human,  though  unspoken 
love,  glowing  amongst  the  ashes  of  her  poor 
dead  hopes — alone  preserved  her  from  that 
death  in  life,  so  much  sadder  than  any  death 
which  only  frees  the  soul  to  a  better  home. 
Whilst  Opal  needed  care  that  she  could  give, 
Hagar  Winter  never  sought  for  any  other  tie 
to  bind  her  to  her  round  of  patient  labour. 
When  the  time  came  that  such  care  was  needed 
no  longer — when  that  deep,  intense  devotion 
of  hers  had  no  longer  any  object  to  spend  itself 
upon,  then  the  poor,  lonely,  unforgiving  woman 
would  pray  for  death,  as  she  had  never  yet 
prayed  for  earthly  boon. 

Opal  was  working  very  hard  at  the  school 
of  art,  hoping  to  win  the  gold  medal  which 
should  supply  her  Avith  the  means  of  six 
months'  residence  in  Paris,  with  free  study 
in  one  of  the  academies  of  painting  there, 
and  access  to  the  Louvre  for  copying.  With 
the  added  power    and   experience   which   that 
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six  months  of  close  hard  working  would  give, 
she  hoped  to  do  well  when  she  returned  to 
London.  She  should  then  have  a  safer  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  meiit,  of  her  right  to 
take  a  good  place  in  her  profession.  What 
her  still  almost  morbid  self-distrust  kept  her 
from  claiming,  that  gold  medal,  the  highest 
honour  the  school  of  art  could  give,  might 
help  her  to  attain — confidence  in  her  own 
power,  and  boldness  to  ask  for  it  a  fair, 
honest  recognition. 

Then,  perhaps,  after  years  of  labour,  she 
might  be  able  to  wipe  out  some  portion  of 
the  stain  from  her  dishonoured  name ;  to  use 
it,  not  blushing  for  its  evil  memories ;  to  re- 
pay at  least  a  little  of  that  which,  by  no 
fault  of  hers,  had  been  taken  from  those  who 
were  once  so  kind  to  her.  Also,  she  would 
be  able  to  shelter  her  foster-mother  from 
the  need  of  continual  *  toil,  and  make  a  home 
for  her,  where  the  evening  of  her  days  might 
be  spent  iu  peace. 
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For  Hagar  Winter's  strength  was  failing. 
The  strain  of  those  long  lonely  years  in 
London,  whose  only  gleam  of  biightness  was 
a  visit  to  Cardington  and  a  chance  sight  of 
Opal,  stolen  through  the  gloom  of  autumn 
evenings,  as  she  lurked  in  the  shadow  of  the 
old  house  among  the  chestnut  trees,  had  been 
almost  too  much  for  her.  It  was  a  toil  in 
which  no  kindly  Land  had  helped  her;  and 
when  evening  by  evening  saw  its  close,  there 
had  been  none  to  speak  a  word  of  comfort, 
none  to  cheer  her  by  telling  her  that  what 
she  gave  so  faithfally  was  cared  for.  Her 
sole  companion  had  been  that  dark  cloud  of 
unforgiven  wrong,  that  grim,  unburied  corpse, 
whose  dead  face  looked  so  awfully  upon 
her. 

"  You  know,  Mother  Hagar,"  said  Opal,  as 
one  night  they  sat  in  the  scantily-fm-nished  little 
room,  talking  over  plans  for  the  future — 
''you   know   that    six    months    in     Paris   ^s-ill 
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do  so  much  for  me,  and  if  I  do  manage  to 
win  the  French  medal  too,  I  shall  be  able 
to  keep  ns  both  when  I  come  back  again. 
You've  had  a  hard  day's  work,  Mother  Hagar, 
but  then  you  needn't  Avork  any  more  at  all, 
and  won't  that  be  grand?" 

Not  a  smile  rippled  over  Hagar  Winter's 
grave,  still  face  as  she  w^ent  on  sewing  the 
lace  sprigs  to  a  veil  which  w^as  to  be  worn 
next  week  by  the  bride  of  a  young  noble- 
man at  the  west-end. 

"  Yes,  child,  you  are  right.  I  have  done  a 
hard  day's  work  in  my  time,  but  I  don't 
Avant  for  rest.  There's  never  been  any  rest 
for  me  this  long  time  past,  but  just  keeping 
on  doing  something,  and  it's  all  I  shall  ever 
have.  I  should  be  only  vexed  with  any 
other  rest  now,  if  it  ever  came  about  that  I 
got  it." 

"But,  Mother  Hagar,  it  would  be  such  a 
joy  to  me   if  I  could    win   you  a   little  bit  of 
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quietness   here,  before  you    go   to    your   long 

holiday  up  yonder." 

"I  dout  know   about  any  long   holiday  up 

yonder,  child.     It's  little  hoHday  I've  ever  had 

from  handwork,  or  the  other  sort  that's  worse 

than   that.      I    only    want    to     be    let    alone 

when  I've   done   all   that   there    is   for   me   to 

do.     If   youll   tell    me.  Opal,  when    it   comes 

to   the  last  T\'ith  me,  that  I've  done  my  duty 

by   you,  I   shall    go    content,  whatever   it    is 

that  I  have   to   go    to.      Mind    that,  Opal,    I 

shall  go  content.     It's   the   only   comfort  I've 

ever    had   in    this   world,  to   know    that    I've 

done  my  duty,  and  it'll  go  hard   if,  when  all 

that  is  done  with,  I'm  not  right  for  what's  to 

t 
come." 

"You've  been  very  good  to  me.  Mother 
Hagar." 

Opal  would  fain  have  laid  her  hand  for 
one  soft  caressing  touch  on  those  thin 
fingers   that   worked    so   ceaselessly   on    with 
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the  regularity  of  a   machine ;    but    something 

in  Hagar  Winter's  face  kept  her  from  it. 

*'I  don't  know  about   goodness,   child,   but 

IVe  tried  to  do  what's  right.     I  never  did  any 

wrong  to  anybody,  and  that's  more  than  many 

can   say ;   ay   more   than   some   can   say    who 

think  they've  taken  their  ticket  safe  for  glory, 

and  expect  to  get  a  shining  robe  and  a  crown, 

and  all  the  rest  of  it  that  people  talk  about.      I 

don't  want  a  crown,  and  I  don't  want  a  robe, 

and  I  don't  want  any  of  their  harps,  for   I've 

forgotten  how  to  sing,  a  long  time  ago  ;  I  only 

want  to  be  quiet,  and  I  should  think  God   will 

be  good  enough  to  see  to  it  that  I'm  let  alone." 

"And  yet,  Mother  Hagar " 

» 
"I   know  what   you    mean,   child.      You're 

thinking  about  your  mother's  prayer-book,  and 

you're  wanting  me  to  say  something  that's  in 

it.     There's  that  between  you  and   me,  Opal, 

I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  I   almost   know 

your   thoughts   before  ever   you   speak   them. 
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But  I  shan't  say  that  prayer.  I  never  told  a 
lie  in  my  life,  and  I'm  not  going  to  ask  the 
Almighty  to  do  for  me  what  I'm  not  willing  to 
do  for  other  people,  even  if  I  had  anything  to 
be  forgiven  for.  And  now,  child,  give  over.  You 
mean  it  all  right,  I  daresay,  but  you  don't  know 
what  life  is,  nor  what  some  people  have  to 
suffer  in  it,  and  you'll  never  make  me  think 
differently  about  these  things.  I  should  like 
to  see  you  in  a  better  place  than  this,  though, 
and  with  better  things  about  you,  such  as 
you've  been  accustomed  to,  and  so  I  hope  you'll 
get  that  medal." 

"  Yes,  I  do  hope  I  shall.  There's  only  one 
thing  I  don't  like  about  it.  I  shall  have  .to 
leave  you  for  so  long  if  I  go  to  Paris." 

"Leave  me?  You'll  not  leave  me,  child. 
At  least  I  shall  not  leave  you.  Do  you  think  I 
should  be  keeping  my  promise  to  your  mother 
if  I  let  you  go  there  alone,  with  no  one  to  be  a 
stay  and  shelter  to  you?     No;  I've  been  think- 
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ing  it  all  over.  I've  got  a  few  pounds  in  the 
bank,  for  I  told  you  I'd  laid  by  a  little  every 
year,  thinking  it  might  come  in  useful  for  you 
some  time ;  and  I  daresay  I  can  sell  my  lace 
there  for  as  good  a  price  as  I  get  here,  and  the 
doctors  of  the  hospital  will  give  me  certificates 
and  recomendations,  so  that  I  may  perhaps 
get  something  to  do  amongst  the  people.  And 
I  know  a  little  bit  of  French  too,  for  I  once 
went  with  your  mother  to  Paris  before  she  was 
married,  and  I've  happened  on  one  or  two 
maids  in  families  where  I've  gone  to  nurse  that 
belonged  the  country.  You  know  great  people 
think  a  deal  about  having  a  French  maid.  No, 
child,  we  won't  be  parted,  come  what  will, 
unless  you  speak  the  first  word  for  it ;  and 
then  I  shall  have  nothing  more  to  say." 

"  I  shall  never  do  that,  Mother  Hagar,"  said 
Opal,  smiling  into  the  sad  face  that  looked  so 
earnestly  upon  her.  And  then  she  went  away 
to  her  work  at  the  school  of  art. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 

OPx\L  did  win  the  gold  medal ;  and,  two 
years  from  the  day  in  which  she  and 
Hagav  Winter  had  arrived  in  London,  they 
went  together  to  Paris,  that  she  might  study 
there. 

Hagar  remembered  sufficient  of  the  place  to 
find  her  way  to  a  couple  of  cheap,  respecta- 
ble rooms  in  a  quiet  part  of  the  city  ;  and 
there,  whilst  Opal  attended  her  classes  and 
painted  at  the  Lou^T.'e,  she  busied  herseli 
with  her  former  occupation  of  lace-making. 
Before  they  had  been  very  long  in  the  place, 
she  obtained  occasional  work  in  nursing. 
She  found  out  the  English  residents,  went 
to  the  different  hospitals,  showed  her  recom- 
mendations and  certificates  of  merit   and   tes- 
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timonials  which  she  had  received  from  differ- 
ent famiHes  in  England.  When  Hagar  Win- 
ter had  a  purpose,  she  could  display  as  much 
energy  as  anyone  in  the  accomplishment  of 
it,  and  her  purpose  now  was  to  earn  money 
enough  to  keep  them  during  the  time  of 
their  stay  in  Paris,  so  that  Opal,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  give  lessons,  might  employ 
the  whole  of  her  time  in  studying  and  copy- 
ing. If  she  succeeded  in  this,  they  might 
stay  long  enough,  even  after  the  six  months 
of  free  study  had  expired,  for  Opal  to  gain 
the  silver  medal  of  the  Academy,  which  would 
give  her  access  to  some  of  the  great  schools 
of  painting  in  Italy ;  or  at  any  rate  obtain 
such  certificates  of  merit  as  would  recommend 
her  to  the  notice  of  any  artist,  English  or 
foreign,  to  whom  she  showed  them. 

She  soon  obtained  employment  as  English 
nurse  in  one  of  the  great  hospitals.  The  sur- 
geons recommended  her  to  their  more  wealthy 
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private  patients ;  the  sisters  of  mercy,  who  fre- 
quently came  to  the  hospital,  took  her  with 
them  sometimes  on  their  rounds  amongst  the 
sick  and  poor;  and  soon  the  spare,  neatly  clad 
figure,  and  grave,  still  face  of  Ha  gar  Winter 
was  a  welcome  sight,  both  in  the  comfortable 
homes  of  the  English  residents,  and  the 
poverty-stricken  chambers  where  want  and 
suffering  crept  out  of  notice. 

The  months  passed  on  very  quietly  for  Opal, 
who  spent  every  available  hour  of  daylight  at 
her  work,  and  as  much  as  she  could  spare  from 
needful  rest  in  the  study  of  books  connected 
with  her  profession.  Her  love  for  art  was  fast 
growing  into  that  passion  which  alone  can 
bring  success.  She  knew  no  time,  and  she  felt 
no  weariness,  as  she  sat  amongst  those  glori- 
ous old  paintings  at  the  Louvi-e,  or  studied 
from  the  splendid  models  which  the  Academy 
supplied.  Even  the  longing  to  work  herself 
free   from   the    stain  which  rested    on  her  fa- 
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tber's  name,  was  almost  lost  at  times  in  that 
other,  more  earnest  ambition  to  be  able  to  tell 
out,  as  the  old  masters  had  told  out,  the  truth 
that  was  within  them ;  to  give  shape  and  per- 
fection and  lastingness  to  her  own  thoughts,  as 
they  had  done  to  those  of  beauty  and  sublimity 
which  stirred  and  brooded  within  their  souls. 

Here  at  last  she  found  what  to  natures  like 
her  own,  strong,  sensitive,  aspiring,  is  essen- 
tial to  their  wholesome  development ;  some- 
thing in  which  she  could  entirely  live  herselt 
out,  without  coming  into  personal  contact  with 
those  whom  nevertheless  she  so  powerfully  im- 
pressed. She  felt  within  her  thoughts  which 
she  could  not  speak ;  for  speech  with  her  was 
ever  a  poor,  imperfect  rendering  of  the  life 
which  she  sought  to  reveal ;  moreover  it  forced 
her  into  the  presence  of  others,  and  brought  her 
under  the  influence  of  that  shyness  and  mis- 
trust which  had  always  cramped  the  true  ex- 
pression  of  her  soul.      Had  speech   been   her 
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only  outlet,  Opal  must  for  ever  have  remained 
amongst  the  silent  ones ;  for  what  was  best  in 
her,  purest,  noblest,  was  restrained  by  the 
very  fineness  and  susceptibility  of  her  nature 
from  developing  itself. 

But  now  she  had  found  a  new  language. 
In  it  she  could  say  what  had  never  found 
words  before.  Her  life  was  no  longer  pent  up, 
turned  in  upon  itself.  By  her  j)aintings,  as 
some  by  theh  written,  and  others  by  their  spoken 
words,  she  could  make  herself  known  to  those 
from  whom  hitherto  want  of  speech  had  shut 
her  out.  Her  whole  being  seemed  to  brighten 
and  kindle  under  the  impetus  which  had  thus 
been  given  to  it.  She  w^as  no  longer  the  mute, 
imintelligible  Opal  of  those  early  days,  strug- 
gling to  give  what  none  could  understand. 
She  had  found  a  voice  for  her  thoughts,  and 
that  voice  had  brought  her  into  companionship 
with  the  whole  world.  It  was  as  though  a 
new  life  had  been  opened  to  her.     She  could 
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never  agaiu  be  alone  as  she  had  once  been  alone 
in  those  years  past,  when  all  thoughts  of  beauty 
and  passion,  and  longing,  and  tenderness,  had 
to  be  kept  to  herself  alone. 

After  the  time  allowed  by  the  London  certijfi- 
cates  had  expired,  she  still  remained  in  Paris, 
studying  at  the  Academy  on  her  own  account, 
in  order  to  win  the  medal  which  would  give  her 
the  means  of  going  into  Italy.  That  was  the 
great  idea  of  her  life,  to  spend  two  or  three 
years  in  Rome,  and  then  come  home  to  take,  if 
not  a  noble,  at  least  a  fair  name  amongst  the 
female  artists  of  her  own  country. 

She  should  feel  then  that  the  future  was  in 
her  own  hands.  With  the  knowledge  thus 
gained,  she  did  not  fear  being  able  to  make 
her  way  in  a  world  where  she  had  none  to  look 
to  for  help  or  protection,  a  world  in  which 
she  must  stand  alone,  sustained  only  by  trust 
in  God  and  in  herself,  and  the  motto  of  her 
ancestors — "  /  can  if  I  wilir 
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Hagar  Winters  time  was  now  almost  entirely- 
employed  in  nursing,  sometimes  amongst  the 
wealthy  families  of  the  city,  sometimes  in  the 
miserable  attics  of  the  very  poor,  to  whom  she 
went,  in  company  with  the  French  sisters  of 
mercy.  It  was  whilst  accompanying  a  sister 
on  one  of  these  latter  missions,  for  which 
Hagar  Winter  would  never  take  any  reward, 
that  a  Frenchwoman,  who  let  out  her  house  in 
rooms  to  the  more  decent  of  the  poorer  classes, 
passing  her  upon  the  stair,  asked  her  to  come 
in  and  see  a  man  who  was  dying  in  one  of  the 
upper  chambers.  The  woman  judged  of  her 
vocation  by  the  dress  she  wore,  and  knowing 
her  by  her  accent  to  be  English,  pressed  the 
claim  of  her  lodger  by  representing  that  he 
was  a  countryman,  with  no  relatives,  and  not 
even  a  friend  to  do  for  him  the  last  offices  of 
kindness. 

The  woman  said  that  she  was  on  her  way 
now  to  seek  for  a  priest,  for  he  seemed  anxious 
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to  confess,  and  receive  absolution ;  but  if  Ha- 
gar  Winter  would  go  back  with  her,  she  would 
take  her  into  his  room  first,  and  leave  her  there 
to  do  what  she  could  for  him. 

Hagar  accompanied  her.  The  man  was 
lying  on  a  little  bed  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 
Everything  about  him  told  of  poverty — worse 
than  poverty — of  the  vice  through  which  that 
poverty  had  been  brought.  A  dirty  pack  of 
cards  lay  on  the  chair  beside  him.  Fumes  of 
ardent  spirits  lingered  in  the  close,  unwhole- 
some air  of  the  room.  As  Hagar  lifted  up  the 
ragged  overcoat  which  he  had  dragged  round 
him  to  keep  him  from  the  cold,  she  heard  the 
rattle  of  dice  in  it.  And  if  these  things  had 
not  told  their  own  story,  his  face  supplied  what 
they  left  untold.  It  still  retained  the  ghastly 
remams  of  reckless  gaiety.  His  words,  even 
when  he  spoke  to  the  grave,  quiet  sister  of 
mercy,  who  had  come  to  watch  and  tend  him, 
liad  the  coarse  freedom  which   befitted  a  gin 
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palace  or  smoking  saloon.  Yet  his  accent  was 
not  rude,  nor  his  appearance  that  of  the  rough, 
uncultured  boor,  who  has  herded  all  his  life 
with  those  of  his  own  kind.  There  was  some- 
thing which  might  almost  have  been  called 
gentlemanly  in  the  contour  of  his  features,  had 
not  the  expression  acquired  during  a  lifetime 
of  sinfulness  blm-red  and  defaced  it.  Doubtless 
he  had  been  gently  brought  up,  like  many  an- 
other whose  misspent  Hfe  and  hopeless  death 
seem  a  strange  answer  to  the  agony  of  prayer 
which  some  poor,  heart-broken  wife  or  mother 
has  poured  out  for  them. 

Hagar  Winter  smoothed  his  pillow,  fetched 
water  to  sponge  his  hands  and  face,  gave  him 
food  and  cordial  from  the  bag  which  she  al- 
ways carried  about  with  her  when  she  went 
amongst  the  poor.  Then  she  began  to  set  the 
room  in  order.  He  let  her  do  it  without  a 
word  of  thanks,  only  following  her  with  his 
eyes  as  she  glided  noiselessly,  like  a  shadow, 
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to  and  fro,  gradually  imparting  to  everything 
about  her  her  own  aspect  of  neatness  and 
quietness.  She  was  still  thus  engaged  when 
the  woman  of  the  house  returned,  bringing 
with  her  the  priest,  a  brisk,  dapper,  pleasant- 
looking  little  man.  He  took  her  for  one  of  the 
sisters  of  charity  with  whom  he  so  frequently 
came  in  contact  during  his  visits  to  the  poor, 
and  after  returning  her  silent  salutation,  paid 
uo  more  heed  to  her  presence.  He  began  to 
ask  a  few  questions  of  the  sick  man  who  had 
desired  to  confess  to  him.  Hagar  Winter  stood 
apart,  by  the  casement,  that  she  might  not 
disturb  them.  Once  or  twice,  as  the  man  told 
his  story,  she  turned  round  upon  him  with  a 
quick,  inquiring  look,  but  she  never  spoke  a 
word.  And  when  the  priest  began  to  prepare 
for  receiving  his  confession,  she  left  the  room 
to  go  to  the  woman  of  the  house,  who  was 
quite  prepared  to  enter  into  particulars  respect- 
ing the  case. 
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She  said  the  man  had  been  there  about  six 
months.  He  came  from  a  more  respectable 
part  of  the  town,  in  which  she  imagined  he 
could  not  afford  to  live  any  longer.  When 
first  he  took  her  lodgings,  he  appeared  to  be 
tolerably  well  off,  and  had  rented  an  apart- 
ment below,  larger  and  much  more  convenient 
than  his  present  miserable  chamber  ;  but  a  few 
weeks  before  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  it 
up,  not  being  able  to  pay  for  it  any  longer. 
She  did  not  think  he  had  any  means  of 
getting  a  Hving,  as  he  seemed  to  come  in 
and  out  at  all  times  of  the  day,  without  any 
sort  of  certainty.  He  had  always  contrived 
to  pay  his  rent  regularly,  though,  until  the 
last  few  weeks,  when  he  had  sold  first  one 
article  of  furniture  and  then  another,  until 
now  the  room  was  almost  bare.  People  used 
often  to  come  to  see  him,  she  said,  when 
he  Hved  in  the  large  room  below,  but  since 
he  had   got  into  the  attic  they  had  left   In'm 
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very  much  to  himself.  He  had  been  confined 
to  his  bed  a  week  or  two  with  this  fever, 
which  seemed  Hkely  to  be  the  death  of  him ; 
and  how  she  was  to  be  paid  for  her  arrears 
of  rent,  and  for  the  food  which  she  had  some- 
times bought  for  him,  was  more  than  she 
could  telh  He  seemed  to  care  for  nothing 
now  but  his  letters,  which  were  always  left 
for  him  at  the  Poste  Restante.  As  long  as 
he  could  crawl  out  of  the  house  to  fetch 
them,  he  used  to  do  so  himself,  but  now 
she  went  for  him  every  day.  However,  she 
did  not  think  she  should  go  much  longer,  for 
nothing  ever  came,  and  if  he  was  so  near 
death  it  was   not  much  consequence. 

Hagar  Winter  went  away,  and  came  back 
presently  with  a  change  of  linen  which  she 
had  brought  for  him.  When  she  had  put  it 
on,  she  brought  him  warm  food  from  the 
hospital,  and  fed  him  like  a  child.  Then 
putting   a   couple   of  francs  into  the  woman's 
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hand,  she  said  that  she  should  come  again 
that  night  or  the  next  morning;  and  so  re- 
turned  to   her   lodgings. 

Opal  was  there.  She  had  just  come  in 
from  the  Academy,  and  was  writing  down 
some  notes  of  the  master's  instructions.  She 
usually  spent  her  evenings  either  in  doing 
that,  or  reading  the  books  which  were  sup- 
plied to  the  students  from  the  Academy 
library.  Hagar  Winter  went  close  up  to  her, 
and  with  no  change  in  look  or  voice  from 
her  usual  manner,  said, 

"Opal,  I  have  seen  your  father.  He  is 
dying,  here  in  Paris." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

AN  uncontrollable  feeling  of  horror  and 
aversion  was  the  first  which  rushed  over 
Opal's  mind  when  Hagar  Winter  spoke  these 
words.  Her  father,  whose  very  name  was  a 
heritage  of  infamy  ;  her  father,  through  whose 
evil  deeds  her  life  had  been  crushed  and 
withered,  living  in  the  same  town,  within 
reach  of  her!  Her  first  impulse  was  to  fly 
from  him,  to  go  back  to  England,  to  Rome, 
anywhere,  so  that  hundreds  of  miles  might 
lie  between  them,  so  that  she  should  never 
need  to  look  upon  his  face,  or  be  reminded 
of  the  mischief  and  misery  he  had  wrought. 

Hagar  Winter  noticed  the  look  of  horror 
and  affright. 

"Yes,  he  is  here,  child,  but  he  ^vill  not  be 
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here  long.  He  has  done  all  the  ill  that  he 
ever  can  do.  He  is  dying  in  a  poor  upper 
chamber  a  mile  away  from  here.  Dying  alone, 
\v"ith  no  one  to  help  him  or  care  for  him." 

Opal  sprang  up.  Deeper  than  pride,  deep- 
er than  shame,  deeper  than  her  hatred  of 
the  ^\Tong  he  had  done,  lay  that  instinct  of 
pity  which  prompted  her  to  seek  out  and 
cherish  the  man,  who,  if  he  had  given 
her  all  the  bitterness  of  her  hfe,  had  also 
given  her  its  power  to  do  and  dare  and 
conquer.  And  if  he  had  had  no  other  claim 
upon  what  she  could  give  to  him,  this  one 
could  never  have  spoken  in  vain,  that  he 
was  the  man  whom  her  mother  had  loved 
even  unto  death. 

"  Mother  Ha  gar,  let  us  go  to  him !" 

"  Yes,  child,  to-morrow." 

"Xo,  Mother  Hagar,  to-day — to-day!  It 
may  be  too  late  to-morrow.  Let  me  go  and 
be  a  daughter  to  himl" 
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*'  Well,  child,  as  you  like.  Do  what  you 
tliink  it  is  your  duty  to  do.  I  shall  never 
try  to  keep  you  back  from  that.  It  is  a 
fever,  you  know,  and  a  bad  one  too;  but  as 
for  that,  you  will  die  when  your  time  comes, 
and  not  before.  If  you  are  minded  to  go 
to-night,  you  shall  wait  until  I  have  pre- 
pared some  food  for  him,  and  then  we  will 
both   of  us   go." 

Hagar  got  ready  what  was  needful,  and  then 
they  both  set  out  together,  through  the  bril- 
liantly lighted  streets,  thronged  now  with  thou- 
sands of  gaily-dressed  people,  who  had  turned 
out  to  witness  the  illuminations  in  honour 
of  an  Imperial  birthday.  No  one  took  any 
notice  of  them.  It  was  a  common  sight  to  see 
a  sister  of  mercy  in  hood  and  cloak  of  grey, 
such  as  Hagar  Winter  wore,  wending  her  way 
through  the  gay  crowd,  accompanied  by  some 
young  gu-1  who  was  learning  from  her  how  to 
wait  upon  the  sick. 
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It  was  quite  late  when  they  reached  the 
chamber  where  the  sick  man  lay.  A  small 
lamp  which  Pauline,  the  landlady,  had  placed 
upon  a  table  beside  a  crucifix  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  cast  its  feeble  glimmer  over  his  face. 
Tlie  room  looked  more  comfortable  now,  for 
Hagar  Winter's  touch  yet  lingered  upon  it. 
She  had  hu-ed  from  the  landlady  fresh  linen 
for  the  bed,  and  a  clean  coverlet  for  it,  and 
bidden  her  kindle  a  fire  in  the  stove  ;  so  that 
Opal's  first  impression  as  she  entered  the  room, 
was  not  of  that  squalid  misery  which  had  met 
Hagar's  gaze  when  Pauline  brought  her  into  it 
a  few  hours  before. 

The  sick  man  knew  her  again  as  she  came 
up  to  him,  and  gave  him  the  cordial  which  she 
had  been  preparing. 

"  You  are  very  good  to  me,"  he  said,  feeb- 
ly. "It  is  a  long  time  since  anyone  cared 
for  me." 

"1  am  glad  to  do  it  for   you,"  she   replied. 
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"  It  is  my  work  here  to  care  for  those  who  have 
no  one  else  to  care  for  them.  I  am  accustomed 
to  it." 

She  spoke  in  English. 

His  face  brightened  as  he  heard  his  mother- 
tongue  again. 

"  You  know  English  ?"  she  said. 

"  Yes." 

And  then  an  unquiet  look  came  over  his  face, 
as  he  watched  her  moving  about  him^  and  ar- 
ranging his  pillows. 

"  Leave  me,"  he  said. 

"No.  I  shall  not  leave  you."  And  Hagar 
Winter  gazed  steadfastly  down  upon  him. 
*'  You  know  me."  , 

"  Leave  me." 

"  No.  And  I  have  brought  some  one  to  see 
you,  whom  you  know." 

There  was  a  feeble  flash  of  defiance  in  his 
eyes,  as  he  turned  them  upon  her  now,  and 
said  in   a   voice  broken  with  excitement   and 
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anger,  but  as  loud  as  his  failing  strength  would 
permit, 

"  Who  knows  me  ?  Are  you  a  spy  1  I  don't 
owe  you  anything.  I  didn't  rob  you.  I  don't 
care,  it's  too  late  now.  They  may  catch  me  if 
they  like.     It  won't  be  for  long." 

Hagar  beckoned  to  Opal,  who  came  trem- 
blingly forward* 

"Captain  Darque,  this  is  your  daughter. 
Opal.  You  remember  you  once  had  a  daughter 
Opal." 

Taking  the  girl  by  the  hand,  Hagar  led  her 
to  the  bed-side,  and  the  father  and  the  child 
looked  upon  each  other  face  to  face  ;  she  whose 
life  had  -^een  so  cruelly  wounded  by  guilt  of 
his,  who  had  borne,  first  in  the  sadness  and  lone- 
liness of  her  childhood,  and  then  in  the  scorn- 
ful anger  which  had  driven  her  forth  into  the 
world  to  toil  and  labour  there,  the  curse  of 
his  own  wrong  doing. 

"Ah!   yes,"   he   said  hopelessly;   but   there 
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was  no  defiance  in  his  look  now,  only  shame 
and  penitence.  *'  I  had  a  daughter  once. 
You  have  come  to  reproach  me.  You  might 
have  let  me  die  in  peace." 

Opal  stooped  over  him  and  pressed  a 
kiss  upon  the  death-damp  face,  whose  only 
signet  for  many  and  many  a  year  gone  by 
had  been  the  brand  of  sin,  burning  itself 
deeper  and  deeper  down. 

"Father,  I  have  no  reproaches  for  you.  I 
have  come  to  take  care  of  you,  to  be  a 
daughter  to  you." 

"To  be  a  daughter  to  me,"  repeated  the 
dying  man, — "to   be   a   daughter   to   m^." 

And  then  he  turned  his  face  to  ^  the  wall, 
and  tears  began  to  trickle  slowly  down  his 
hollow  cheeks.  They  were  the  first  he  had 
ever  shed  for  guilt  of  his.  Perhaps  in  their 
bitterness  and  in  their  shame  they  might  be  to 
him  as  a  baptism  through  which  he  should 
pass,  not  to  pardon,  but  to  the  child-like  peni- 
tence which  seeks  it. 
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Hagar  and  Opal  staid  with  him  all  that 
night ;  Opal  tending  him,  not,  alas  !  with 
that  reverence  which  a  daughter  would  fain 
give  to  him  whose  love  has  been  her  shelter 
and  her  stay,  but  with  only  the  pitying  ten- 
derness which  sorrow  wins  from  those  upon 
whom  it  has  no  other  claim  than  the  com- 
mon kinship  of  humanity.  Through  him  had 
come  to  her  the  sharpest  stings  she  had  ever 
known.  Out  of  his  guilt  had  grown  the 
loneliness  and  desolation,  which,  cramping  her 
childish  life,  had  left  upon  it  a  scar  no  after 
joy  could  wear  away.  And  in  return  for  this 
she  came  to  give  him  the  care  which  should 
have  been  her  own  due ;  to  offer  him,  out 
of  her  womanly  pity  and  forgiveness,  that 
which  she  could  never  offer  from  gratitude  or 
love;  to  put  its  last  faint  gleam  of  warmth 
and  comfort  into  a  Ufe  out  of  which  her 
own  had  only  received  its  bitterest  dole  of  pain. 

He  seemed   too    conscience-stricken  to  take 
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much  heed  of  her.  With  feeble,  trembling 
hands  he  tried  to  put  away  those  which 
would  have  ministered  to  his  needs;  and 
turned  his  face  from  that  which,  full  of 
tearful  tenderness,  bent  over  him.  There 
still  lingered  in  him  enough  of  humanness 
to  weep  over  his  own  disgrace.  That  lowest 
deep  of  all  he  had  not  yet  reached,  to  be 
unconscious  of  his  fall.  And  whilst  those  tears 
could  flow  there  was  hope  that  the  poor 
sick  soul  whose  needs  had  Avrung  them  out, 
might  struggle  upwards  to  the  Hght  again. 

So  the  night  wore  on,  the  strangest  but 
not  the  saddest  night  Opal  had  ever  known. 
For  as  she  sat  by  the  d^dng  man  and  whis- 
pered sometimes  to  him  such  words  as 
might  guide  the  suffering,  struggling  spmt 
to  the  rest  it  so  much  needed,  there  gather- 
ed round  her  a  new,  sweet  sense  of  peace, 
the  divine  peace  of  charity  and  forgiveness, 
the    peace   w^hich   poor   Hagar   Winter,   in  all 
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her  sad  and  dreary  life,  had  neither  sought 
nor  found. 

Towards  morning  he  revived  a  little.  As 
Pauline  entered  the  room  to  relieve  Hagar 
Winter  and  Opal  in  their  attendance,  he 
looked  eagerly,  hungrily  at  her.  Opal  thought 
he  needed  food,  and  was  bringing  some.  He 
put  it  from  him,  still  looking  anxiously  to- 
wards the  landlady;  but  he  had  not  strength 
to  speak. 

"  It  is  not  that.  Mademoiselle,"  said  Pauline. 
"  He  does  not  want  that.  It  is  the  letter.  Every 
morning  for  the  last  three  weeks  has  he  asked 
me  that  question  about  the  letter.  Poor  soul ! 
it  is  something  that  troubles  him.  If  Made- 
moiselle will  watch  one  little  half  hour  longer 
I  will  go  out  and  fetch  it,  if  it  has  come. 
You  are  learning,  then,  of  your  charity  to 
nurse   the   sick,  Mademoiselle?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Opal.  "  It  is  what  a  woman 
should   always  learn   to   do." 
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"It  is,  Mademoiselle;  and  yon  cannot  have  a 
better  teacher  than  this  good  sister," — Pauline 
curtsied  to  Hagar  Winter — "  whom  I  asked  yes- 
terday to  visit  my  poor  man.  Ah !  it  was 
beautifai  to  see  how  she  did  minister  to 
him.  I  have  the  willingness,  Madejpaoiselle ; 
but,  you  see,  one  cannot  always  do  what  one 
would.  But  he  looks  at  me  again  with  that 
beseeching  look.  I  will  even  go  and  see  if 
there  is  a  letter  for  him  this  mornmg." 

She  went,  but  returned  empty-handed.  A 
look  of  utter  weariness  and  disappointment 
came  over  the  sick  man's  face. 

"  To-morrow,  Monsieur,  to-morrow,"  said 
Pauline  briskly.  "  Monsieur  must  wait.  Per- 
haps it  will  come  to-morrow." 

And  then  she  hastened  to  put  more  wood 
on  the  stove  and  dust  the  room,  for  the  visit 
of  the  sister  of  charity  had  made  her  take 
much  more  interest  in  her  sick  lodger. 

Hagar  Winter  and  Opal  ministered   to    him 
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by  tm-ns  all  that  day  and  the  next,  little 
change  taking  place  in  him,  except  that  now 
and  then  he  revived  slightly  and  tried  to 
talk  to  them.  Once  he  bade  Opal  take  out 
a  dirty-looking  writing  folio  from  the  trunk 
at  his  bedside,  and  search  in  it  for  a  letter 
which  he  said  she  would  find.  It  was  a 
circular  from  the  directors  of  the  Penorfa 
mines,  to  the  efiect  that  the  prospects  of 
the  company  were  brightening,  that  ore  had 
been  struck  at  last,  and  that  if  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  good  vein,  a  dividend  would 
soon  be  paid  to  the  shareholders.  The  cir- 
cular was  dated  three  months  back,  and  a 
postscript  stated  that  an  early  announce- 
ment would  be  made  to  the  shareholders  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  works  which  had 
been  begun  again. 

"  Bad  concern,"  he  whispered — "  ruined — us 
all.     Better  by-and-by.     Rich  woman  yet." 
And  then   he   fell  back,   utterly   spent   and 
VOL.  III.  S 
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exhausted  by  the  little  eff(3rt  he  had  made. 
They  asked  him  no  questions  about  the  past 
— never  sought  to  learn  from  him  the  story  of 
the  years  wherein  he  had  been  a  wanderer  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  or  to  urge  him  to  a  revel- 
ation of  all  that  he  had  done  to  set  so  deep  a 
stain  upon  his  name.  They  thought  it  best, 
wisest  to  leave  that  matter  between  himself 
and  God,  the  poor  soul  making  its  confession 
alone  to  Him.  The  priest  came  every  day, 
but  only  to  pray  for  him ;  he  was  too  weak 
now  to  speak  any  more.  Hagar  Winter 
brought  a  surgeon,  too,  from  the  hospital,  and 
what  his  skill  could  do  was  done  to  make  the 
rest  of  the  death-jom*ney  less  painful.  But 
after  that  first  night,  when  Opal  kept  watch 
by  her  father's  bed,  there  had  been  little  speech 
between  them.  The  fever  was  doing  its 
work  quietly,  darkening  the  windows  through 
which  the  soul  looked  into  life,  until  it  could 
neither  seek   nor   give    any  further  sign.     It 
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looked  only  deathwards  now,  not  earthwards 
any  more. 

On  the  fourth  mornmg,  Pauline  brought  the 
long-expected  letter.  It  came  too  late  to 
waken  a  gleam  of  interest  in  the  dying  man's 
face,  as  he  lay  there,  ghastly,  motionless,  in  the 
dim  grey  morning  light,  whose  noon  he  would 
never  see.  Opal  read  the  letter.  It  was,  as 
she  expected,  from  the  agents  of  the  mining 
company  again.  The  working  of  the  new  vein 
had  gone  on  prosperously.  The  shares  had 
lisen  rapidly  in  value.  The  directors  hoped  at 
their  next  meeting  to  be  able  to  declare  a 
handsome  dividend,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
to  repay  the  shareholders  for  all  the  losses 
they  had  sustained  since  the  concern  was  com- 
menced. 

Opal  tried  to  make  her  father  understand 
the  contents  of  the  letter.  A  feeble  movement 
o^  his  head  seemed  to  indicate  that  she  had 
succeeded. 

s2 
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"  Father,"  she  said,  *'  shall  your  last  act  be 
the  act  of  an  honest  man?" 

He  turned  his  glazing  eyes  upon  her.  Opal  fan- 
cied his  lips  moved,  though  he  could  not  speak. 

"Will  you  make  what  restitution  you  can, 
father,  to  those  whom  you  have  wronged  ?" 

Again  that  feeble  motion  of  the  head. 

"  Mother  Hagar,  fetch  a  notary." 

"For  what,  child f 

"  For  my  father  to  do  what  is  right.  Lose 
no  time,  or  it  may  be  too  late." 

Hagar  Winter  did  as  she  was  bidden.  There 
was  something  in  Opal's  face  that  would  take 
no  denial.  Presently  she  brought  the  notary 
with  his  clerk  carrying  a  bag  of  papers.  Opal, 
^vith  clear,  business-like  precision,  explained  to 
liim  that  the  dying  man  wished  to  convey  to  a 
gentleman  in  England  his  interest  in  the  pro- 
perty connected  with  the  Penorfa  mines,  and 
requested  the  notary  to  prepare  a  document  to 
that  effect.     It  was  done,  and  putting  the  pen 
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in  her  father's  hands,  she  guided  his  hand  over 
the  signature  of  the  deed,  which  conveyed  to 
Mr.  Guildenstern,  of  Morristhorpe,  his  shares 
in  the  Penorfa  mines,  with  all  profits  arising 
therefrom.  Pauline  was  sent  for.  She  and  the 
clerk  signed  the  document.  Then,  having  re- 
ceived his  fee,  the  notary  went  away,  asking 
no  questions,  betraying  no  surprise.  The 
paper  was  posted  that  day  to  Morristhorpe.  If 
it  left  Opal  a  poor  woman  so  far  as  worldly 
possessions  were  concerned,  it  left  her  rich  in 
the  consciousness  of  ha\4ng  done  what  was 
right,  and  wiped  her  hands  of  gains  to  which 
others  had  a  better  claim  than  herself. 

At  noon  the  priest  came  again,  but  Captain 
Darque  had  no  need  of  any  words  of  his.  He 
had  gone  where  neither  priest  nor  sacrament 
could  sei've  him  more,  even  to  the  presence  of 
that  supreme  Judge,  who,  with  T\isdom  wiser 
than  ours,  and  love  more  loving,  appoints  to 
every  man  his  own  place. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CAPTAIN  DARQUE  was  buried  in  the 
strangers'  quarter  of  one  of  the  Paris 
cemeteries.  After  his  funeral,  Opal  went  back 
to  her  studies  at  the  Academy,  and  Hagar 
Winter  to  her  usual  occupations  of  lace-making 
and  nursing.  They  remained  in  Paris  six 
months  longer,  until  Opal  had  gained,  not  the 
gold  medal,  for  that  was  only  given  to  French 
pupils,  but  certificates  of  merit  which  would 
be  sufiicient  to  recommend  her  to  the  notice  of 
the  English  artists  resident  in  Rome;  and 
then,  accompanied  by  her  foster-mother,  she 
went  there,  to  pursue  her  studies  with  re- 
newed earnestness   and   ardour   in   the   midst 
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of  those  splendid  old  masterpieces  whose  very 
names  had  been  an  inspiration  to  her. 

The  document  which  the  notary  had  drawn 
np  tinder  her  direction,  was  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Guildenstern  on  the  day  of  its  completion. 
He  had  previously  heard  of  the  unexpected 
rise  in  the  Penorfa  property,  by  means  of  which 
the  shareholders  were  likely  to  be  more  than 
compensated  for  all  the  losses  they  had  sus- 
tained, and  he  began  now  to  entertain  hopes 
that  after  all  Lancelot  might  be  able  to  give  up 
the  tutorship,  which  was  such  terrible  drudgery 
to  him,  and  resume  the  profession  to  which 
he  had  been  educated.  Even  if  the  dividends 
promised  did  not  make  their  appearance  for  six 
months  after  the  next  half-yearly  meeting  of 
the  directors,  there  was  at  any  rate  the  pros- 
pect of  brighter  days  to  come,  and  the 
drudgery  of  teaching  would  be  borne  more 
patiently  when  the  certainty  of  something 
better  lay  beyond  it. 
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This  second  windfall  of  prosperity,  more 
than  doubling  the  amount  of  Mr.  Guilden- 
stern's  property  in  the  Penorfa  mines,  settled 
the  matter,  and  Lancelot  was  told  that  he 
might  give  up  his  tutorship  as  soon  as  a 
successor  could  be  met  with. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  doctor  to  Miss  Armi- 
tage,  for  this  stroke  of  good  fortune  had 
made  things  more  pleasant  at  the  Cottage,  and 
they  could  meet  over  their  prosperity  as  they 
had  never  met  over  their  adversity,  "  you  see 
Captain  Darque  was  not  such  a  villain  as  we 
gave  him  credit  for,  after  all.  There  must 
have  been  a  little  honesty  in  the  man,  though 
why  he  should  have  singled  me  out  as  the 
sole  legatee,  when  so  many  others  were 
ruined  by  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  concern, 
I  can't  imagine.  Besides,  if  he  is  dead,  as 
this  is  his  dying  will  and  testament,  the  pro- 
perty belongs  to  Opal.  I  have  no  right  to 
it." 
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"No  right  to  it,  indeed!"  said  Miss  Armi- 
tage,  bridling  up;  prosperity  had  a  wonder- 
fully hardening  effect  upon  Mr.  Guildenstern's 
sister-in-law — "  No  right  to  it !  I  wonder 
who  should  have  a  right  to  it  if  you  haven't, 
and  you  as  good  as  rained  all  your  life  long 
by  the  roguery  of  that  man.  And  the  beauti- 
ful house  that  your  poor  dear  father  used  to 
live  in,  gone  out  of  the  family,  and  the  posi- 
tion lost,  and  Lancelot's  prospects  blighted  as 
they  are,  for  the  poor  lad  has  never  looked 
up  since  that  last  call  upon  the  mines  more 
than  three  years  ago,  and  never  will,  I  do 
believe,  let  what  may   come  to  him  now." 

"Ah!  that  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
Lancelot,"  said  the  doctor.  "  He's  never  got 
over  it." 

"  No,"  replied  Miss  Armitage  briskly,  accept- 
ing the  doctor's  assent  to  her  proposition 
with  eagerness.  She  was  always  glad  to 
seize  upon   any  remark  which   seemed   to   in- 
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dicate  that  Mr.  Giiilclenstern  was  ignorant  of 
the  real  cause  of  Lancelot's  sadly  altered  life. 
"  He  never  has  and  he  never  ^vill,  and  there- 
fore there  is  all  the  more  need  that  what 
money  can  do  money  slionld  do  to  make  it  up 
to  him.  Because,  let  it  be  as  much  as  ever 
it  will,  it  can  do  very  little  towards  putting 
things  straight  after  all  we  have  gone  through, 
and  the  way  our  position  has  been  lost  in 
the  place,  and  the  shifts  we  have  been  put 
to  to  keep  things  at  all  decent  as  a  profes- 
sional man  is  obliged  to  have  them.  Let  the 
money  go  to  Opal  indeed!  And  pray  who 
is  to  find  out  any  Opal  for  it  to  go  to,  I 
should  like  to  know,  and  the  girl  flinging 
herself  out  from  us  in  that  way.  Such  in- 
gratitude !" 

"Opal  did  not  fling  herself  out  from  us," 
said  the  doctor  gravely;  "she  was  flung  out." 

Miss  Armitage  saw  that  she  had  gone  too 
far.     It    was   never  politic    to   bring    up   the 
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actual  circumstances  of  Opal's  departure ;  they 
told  too  strongly  against  herself.  So  she 
left  that  track,  and  came  back  to  the  one 
before  it. 

"Well,  whatever  it  was,  it  was  very  im- 
fortunate;  and  I'm  sure  over  and  over  again 
I've  been  sovry  that  she  was  of  such  an  in- 
dependent spirit  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  along  with  her.  But  for  any- 
thing we  know,  it  may  be  all  over  with 
her  now;  and  I  should  say  that,  however  it 
is,  you  have  as  good  a  right  to  the  pro- 
perty as  anyone,  and  better." 

"That  may  be,"  said  Mr.  Guildenstem, 
whose  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  were  built 
on  entirely  a  different  foundation  from  those 
of  his  sister-in-law ;  "  but  I  shall  not  accept 
this  as  a  genuine  document  until  I  have  in- 
quired into  the  affau',  and  done  what  I  can 
towards  finding  out  what  induced  Captain 
Darque  to  have  such  a  will  drawn  up." 
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Accordingly  Mr.  Guildenstern  and  Lancelot 
set  off  to  Paris,  and  repaired  to  the  office 
of  M.  Gaverin,  the  notary  through  whom  Cap- 
tain  Barque's  will  had  been  made. 

M.  Gaverin  told  them  what  he  knew  about 
the  affair ;  that  he  had  been  sent  for,  a 
week  or  two  before,  to  a  man  who  was 
dying  in  a  humble  lodging  in  one  of  the 
low  parts  of  Paris.  There,  at  the  dictation 
of  a  young  lady,  apparently  the  associate  of 
the  sister  of  mercy  who  had  summoned  him, 
he  had  di'awn  up  this  document,  in  which 
M.  Darque  made  over  to  Rupert  Guildenstern 
the  whole  of  his  interest  and  property  in  the 
Penorfa  mines.  After  the  man  had  affixed 
his  name  to  the  document,  and  it  had  re- 
ceived the  signatures  of  the  woman  of  the 
house  and  his  clerk  as  witnesses,  he  had 
taken  it  to  liis  office  and  communicated  with 
Mr.  Guildenstern,  whose  address  the  sister  of 
mercy  had  given  him.      He  then  directed  Mr. 
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Guildenstem  to  the  residence  of  Pauline,  M. 
Darque's  landlady;  having,  as  he  said,  given 
all  the  information  in  his  possession. 

Pauline  could  tell  them  little  more.  The 
man  had  lodged  ^-ith  her,  she  said,  for  about 
six  months,  hving  first  in  one  of  her  better 
rooms,  and  then  in  the  upper  chamber  where 
M.  Gavarin  had  seen  him.  He  had  gradually 
fallen  lower  and  lower,  until  he  had  been 
obliged  to  sell  his  farniture  for  food,  and 
dming  his  last  illness  would  have  been  to- 
tally destitute,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind- 
ness of  a  sister  of  mercy,  to  whom  she  com- 
mended him,  and  who,  vrith  a  young  lady, 
had  waited  uj)on  him  and  suppHed  his  wants 
until  his  death.  But  she  could  not  give  the 
sister's  name,  nor  that  of  the  young  lady 
who  accompanied  her,  who  was  evidently 
preparing  for  the  vocation.  They  had  ar- 
ranged his  funeral  and  paid  his  debts,  and 
since   that   time   she  had  never  seen  either  of 
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them.  It  was  the  sister  of  mercy  who  had 
gone  for  the  notary,  not  long  after  the  priest 
had  been.  Most  likely  the  dying  man  had 
been  urged  to  it  by  his  confessor,  but  she 
could  not  say.  He  often  had  English  letters, 
but  they  were  always  addressed  to  the 
Poste  Restante.  She  knew  nothing  about 
his  previous  life.  When  he  was  able  to  get 
the  money  he  used  to  drink;  and  he  had  a 
good  many  loose  companions,  but  they  did 
not  come  much  to  see  him  towards  the 
last. 

So  Lancelot  and  his  father  came  back  no 
\viser  than  they  went.  After  that,  Mr. 
Guildenstern  inserted  advertisements  in  the 
London  papers,  stating  that  if  the  daughter 
of  Captain  Darque  applied  to  a  certain  ad- 
dress she  would  hear  of  sometliing  to  her 
advantage.  But  that,  too,  produced  no  result. 
Opal  saw^  the  advertisement,  guessed  to  what 
it   referred,  and  let   it   alone.     So  finally  Mr. 
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Guildenstern  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
the  good  fortune  which  had  been  sent  him. 

In  due  time  Lancelot  took  up  his  residence 
in  London  again,  there  to  wait,  not  very  anxi- 
ously, seeing  that  he  could  do  either  with  or 
without  it  now,  for  such  success  as  might  come 
to  him.  If,  with  all  his  fine  prospects,  he  could 
have  gone  there  bravely,  hopefully,  happily,  as, 
six  years  ago,  he  went,  with  no  probable  future 
but  that  which  his  own  mdustry  could  achieve 
for  him,  it  would  have  been  well ;  but  that 
could  never  be.  But  he  did  work,  though,  and 
made  himself  a  fair  position  in  his  profession. 
And,  as  they  generally  do  when  people  have 
ceased  to  care  for  them,  the  briefs  came  in 
rapidly,  and,  moreover,  he  was  for  the  most 
part  successful  in  carrying  liis  causes  ;  so  that 
Lancelot  Guildenstern  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  rising  young  barristers  on  his  circuit. 

After  a  year's  residence  in  Rome,  Hagar 
Winter  and  Opal  came  back  to  London.     Opal 
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brought  with  her  certificates  of  merit  from  the 
different  academies  at  which  she  had  studied ; 
but  sh^  also  brought  back  what  was  a  more 
precious  possession  even  than  these — the  con- 
sciousness of  a  name  free  from  any  dishonour 
which  self-denial  of  hers  could  wipe  away  from 
it.  She  had  done  what  she  could,  and  so  had 
her  father,  to  repair  the  wrongs  of  the  past, 
and  she  could  remember  the  friends  of  her 
youth  now  without  the  stinging  thought  that 
guilt  of  his  was  straitening  and  impoverishing 
their  lives. 

They  settled  down  again  to  life  in  London, 
dependent  on  their  own  resources  as  before. 
But  Opal  was  beginning  to  make  herself  a 
name  now.  She  had  as  much  work  as  she 
could  do  in  copying  from  the  pictures  in  the 
different  galleries,  chiefly  those  in  the  Kensing- 
ton Museum.  She  did  not  go  out  any  more  to 
give  lessons,  but  she  took  pupils  at  her  own 
house,    who    paid    her   so  well,  that  she  was 
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soon  able  to  remove  from  the  little  house  in 
Wallace'  Street  to  handsomely-furnished  rooms 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Museum,  where, 
had  Mother  Hagar  been  so  disposed,  she  might 
have  lived  the  life  of  a  lady  amongst  pictures 
and  easels,  and  palettes,  %istead  of  gomg  out 
as  heretofore,  on  her  self-imposed  mission  of 
nursing. 

But  Hagar  Winter  could  not  be  idle.  As 
she  said  to  Opal  long  ago,  there  was  no  rest 
for  her,  except  in  going  about  doing  something. 
She  knew  that  she  was  doing  her  duty  in 
living  with  the  motherless,  though  not  now 
dependent  ghl,  Avho,  but  for  her  protection, 
would  be  alone  in  the  world  ;  and  that  thought 
put  all  the  brightness  and  all  the  content  into 
her  poor  dark  life  that  it  was  ever  likely  to 
know.  But  she  must  work  too — work  to  keep 
the  terrible  past  away ;  and  give,  as  the  price 
of  nightly  rest,  that  daily  stint  of  labour,  with- 
out which  it  never  came. 

VOL.  III.  T 
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siasm — none  of  that  mingled  pride  and  hu- 
mility, gentleness  and  defiance,  which  made 
her  so  vexing,  yet  so  fascinating,  to  Lancelot 
Guildenstern,  when  he  came  to  Morristhorpe 
six  years  before.  Nor  had  they  taken  from, 
but  only  added  to,  the  beauty  which  charmed 
him  then.  Opal  Darque,  or  Miss  Opal,  as  she 
was  called  by  her  professional  acquaintances, 
that  being  the  name  under  which  Hagar  Win- 
ter brought  her  to  London  first,  had  become 
a  woman  of  very  noble  and  queenly  presence. 
She  could  not  but  be  conscious  now  of  her 
talent,  though  she  bore  the  distinction  of  it 
with  a  grave,  lofty  quietness,  which  seemed  to 
enhance  its  lustre,  as  the  j)ale  gold  setting  of  a 
diamond  intensifies  the  brilliance  of  its  rain- 
bow tints.  She  knew  that  she  was  no  com- 
monplace, undowered  girl — a  unit  in  the  mob 
of  mediocrity.  She  had  her  work  to  do,  her 
mark  to  leave  upon  the  world.  She  did  not 
care    for    popularity,   though   she   might   have 
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taken  a  fair  rank  amongst  the  artists  of  her 
own  country.  Enough  for  her  that  through 
form  and  colour  she  could  express  her  thought 
to  the  world.  That  was  all  she  wished,  to 
find  an  outlet  for  the  life  within — to  have 
some  point  of  contact  with  other  minds, 
through  which  she  could  reach  and  influence 
them  wdthout  the  medium  of  actual  personal 
communication.  For  Opal's  sensitiveness  and 
mistrust  still  held  her  back  from  shining  in 
society.  Speech  was  still  a  poor  interpreter 
of  the  thoughts  that  glowed  and  burned 
within  her.  She  could  only  speak  them 
through  those  forms  of  grace  and  beauty, 
which  were  to  her  words,  looks,  tones,  every- 
thing. 

So,  though  her  presence  would  have  been 
welcomed  now  in  many  a  crowded  London 
drawing-room,  where  her  name  was  spoken 
with  the  praises  due  to  a  rising  artist,  she 
prefen-ed    to    shut   herself  out    from    society, 
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siasra — none  of  that  mingled  pride  and  hu- 
mility, gentleness  and  defiance,  which  made 
her  so  vexing,  yet  so  fascinating,  to  Lancelot 
Guildenstern,  when  he  came  to  Morristhorpe 
six  years  before.  Nor  had  they  taken  from, 
but  only  added  to,  the  beauty  which  charmed 
him  then.  Opal  Darque,  or  Miss  Opal,  as  she 
was  called  by  her  professional  acquaintances, 
that  being  the  name  under  which  Hagar  Win- 
ter brought  her  to  London  first,  had  become 
a  woman  of  very  noble  and  queenly  presence. 
She  could  not  but  be  conscious  now  of  her 
talent,  though  she  bore  the  distinction  of  it 
with  a  grave,  lofty  quietness,  which  seemed  to 
enhance  its  lustre,  as  the  pale  gold  setting  of  a 
diamond  intensifies  the  brilliance  of  its  rain- 
bow tints.  She  knew  that  she  was  no  com- 
monplace, undowered  girl — a  unit  in  the  mob 
of  mediocrity.  She  had  her  work  to  do,  her 
mark  to  leave  upon  the  world.  She  did  not 
cure    for   popularity,  though   she   might   have 
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taken  a  fair  rank  amongst  the  artists  of  her 
own  country.  Enough  for  her  that  through 
form  and  colour  she  could  express  her  thought 
to  the  world.  That  was  all  she  wished,  to 
find  an  outlet  for  the  life  within — to  have 
some  point  of  contact  with  other  minds, 
through  which  she  could  reach  and  influence 
them  without  the  medium  of  actual  personal 
communication.  For  Opal's  sensitiveness  and 
mistrust  still  held  her  back  from  shining  in 
society.  Speech  was  still  a  poor  interpreter 
of  the  thoughts  that  glowed  and  burned 
within  her.  She  could  only  speak  them 
through  those  forms  of  grace  and  beauty, 
which  were  to  her  words,  looks,  tones,  every- 
thing. 

So,  though  her  presence  would  have  been 
welcomed  now  in  many  a  crowded  London 
drawing-room,  where  her  name  was  spoken 
with  the  praises  due  to  a  rising  artist,  she 
preferred    to    shut   herself  out    from    society, 
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and  live  a  very  quiet  life  with  Hagar  Winter, 
in  the  suite  of  rooms  which  they  occupied 
near  the  Kensington  Museum.  She  worked 
very  hard,  for  her  life  lay  before  her  yet, 
and  all  that  was  won  from  it  must  be  won 
by  her  own  unaided  exertions.  She  had  no 
time  to  idle,  no  time  to  feed  upon  the  honey 
of  flattery.  Whilst  the  cunning  right  hand 
and  the  fertile  brain  could  work  together, 
they  must;  for  out  of  their  labour,  and  only 
out  of  that,  could  the  rest  of  the  far-ojff  fu- 
ture be  laid  up.  She  did  not  look  forward, 
as  most  women  do  in  the  spring-time  of  their 
life,  to  the  years  when  they  may  sit  at  ease 
whilst  the  strong  labour  for  them ;  to  the 
beauty,  and  the  peace,  and  the  stillness  of  a 
home  in  which  they  reign  its  queen,  cherish- 
ed, cared  for,  and  happy.  All  that  lay  for 
her  in  the  past,  not  in  the  future,  gradually 
fading  away  into  the  dimness  of  an  unfulfilled 
dream,  which,  once  having  gone,  could  come 
again  no  more. 
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One  sad  thought  which  vexed  the  earlier 
years  of  her  London  life  was  taken  away. 
The  friends  who  had  once  cared  for  her  were 
not  suffering  now  from  any  wrong  which  her 
father  had  done  them.  If,  by  chance,  they 
ever  met  again — and  she  knew  that  Lancelot 
was  in  London,  for  she  sometimes  read  his 
name — she  need  not  blush  to  look  them  in 
the  face ;  need  not  blush,  either  for  herself 
or  for  him  whose  name  she  owned.  He  had 
died  an  honest  man,  repairing  with  his  last 
act,  so  far  as  it  could  be  repaired,  the  injury 
of  the  past ;  and  she  had  not  needed  to  pur- 
chase, wdth  the  lie  which  Amos  Durben  would 
have  wrung  out  of  her,  freedom  from  the  yoke 
of  enforced  dependence. 

She  never  heard  from  her  Morris thorpe 
friends.  She  never  communicated  with  them 
again.  She  had  been  too  rudely  thrust  forth 
from  that  home  ever  to  enter  it  again  un- 
asked.     The    days    might    come — a     strange 
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sense  of  power  within  her  told  her  they  would 
come — when  the  name  her  friends  had  once 
scorned  would  be  spoken  in  their  hearing 
with  praises;  and  then  they  might  seek  her 
out,  and  give  again  w^hat  they  had  rudely 
taken  from  her — their  respect  and  confidence. 
But  until  then,  dearly  as  she  held  the  memo- 
ries of  that  life,  faithfully  as  she  cherished  the 
kindness  which  had  been  shown  her,  the  love 
which  was  the  one  jewel  of  the  past,  she  would 
never,  never  thrust  herself  upon  them  more. 
She  would  stay  where  she  had  been  placed 
until  those  who  had  bidden  her  from  them  bade 
her  back  again. 

She  was  busy  copying  one  of  the  most 
valuable  paintings  in  the  Kensington  gallery, 
and  wishing  to  finish  it  within  a  stated  time, 
had  spent  most  of  her  days  for  a  week  past 
in  working  at  it.  She  had  arranged  her  easel 
as  usual  one  morning,  and  was  painting  so  ear- 
nestly as  scarcely  to  spare  a  thought  for  any- 
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thing  else,  when  a  young  lady  came  mto  that 
part  of  the  gallery,  leanmg  upon  the  arm  of  a 
gentleman  whose  fresh  complexion  and  sturdy 
breadth  of  build  proclaimed  him  from  the 
country.  His  companion  too,  was  noticeably 
different  from  the  bevies  of  gaily  attfred  ladies 
who  generally  thronged  the  galleries  at  that 
time  of  the  day.  Her  dress  was  very  good 
and  very  plain,  not  at  all  to  be  found  fault 
with  on  the  score  of  colour,  but  there  was 
an  air  of  what  a  fast  London  belle  might 
have  called  '*  dowdiness "  about  it,  and  the 
neat  little  straw  bonnet  which  shaded  her 
fah'  modest  face  was  at  least  a  season  and 
a  half  behind  anything  in  the  room.  And 
they  both  of  them  looked  about  with  that 
air  of  im disguised  wonder  and  delight  which 
town-bred  people,  or  people  who  assume  to 
know  much  of  town  hfe,  are  so  very  care- 
fal  to  repress,  lest  they  should  be  thought 
not    quite   up    to    the    mark.       Evidently     a 
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couple  from  the  provinces,  as  the  elegant 
loungers  said  one  to  another ;  though  some 
of  the  London  belles  would  gladly  have  part- 
ed with  a  little  of  their  style  for  the  young 
lady's  exquisite  complexion,  and  the  undersized 
cavaliers  who  accompanied  them  would  as 
gladly  have  appropriated  for  their  own,  the 
gentleman's  breadth  and  height  and  stalwart 
proportions. 

Opal  never  noticed  them.  Indeed  she  often 
spent  whole  days  before  the  picture  she  was 
copying,  without  even  seeing  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  people  who  passed  and  re-passed 
her,  and  who  with  the  underbr ceding  of 
which  even  Londoners  are  sometimes  guilty, 
would  now  and  then  stop  to  pass  their  remarks 
upon  her  work.  And  as  she  was  particularly 
anxious  to  finish  this  picture  before  the  end  of 
the  week,  her  attention  was  more  than  usu- 
ally drawn  away  from  anything  else.  Her 
copy  too,  happened  to  be  in  a  corner  of  the 
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room,  and  the  light  requu-ed  her  to  sit  with 
her  back  to  most  of  the  people  ;  so  that  there 
was  little  opportmiity  for  taking  notice  of  the 
passers-by,  even  had  she  been  so  disposed. 

This  lady  and  gentleman  paused  for  some 
time  before  a  painting  not  far  fi'om  Opal,  and 
when  at  last  she  moved  her  position  to  ad- 
just the  easel,  the  lady  looked  up  into  her 
companion's  face. 

"  Now  Gilbert,  I  told  you  so." 

"  Yes,"  said  Gilbert — for  it  was  indeed  the 
owner  of  Morristhorpe  Mere  farm,  who  with 
his  little  Eulie  had  come  up  for  a  holiday  to 
the  "big  village,"  where  they  were  staying 
with  Lancelot  Guildenstern  at  his  Clapton 
villa.     "  Yes,  I  do  believe  it  is." 

"And  I  am  quite  sure  it  is.  I  couldn't  be  quite 
sure,  you  know,  until  I  saw  her  shake  her  head 
back  in  that  way,  just  now,  and  then  I  knew 
directly.  Opal  always  used  to  shake  her  head 
back  in  that  way  when  she  had  finished  a  little 
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bit,  and  wanted  to  see  how  it  looked.  But 
how  shall  we  get  to  speak  to  her,  Gilbert  ?  I'm 
sure  she  wouldn't  like  it  if  we  went  up  to  her 
amongst  all  the  people  and  told  her  who  we 
were." 

"  Of  course  she  wouldn't,  you  little  goose. 
Why,  you  would  want  to  cry  and  give  her  a 
lot  of  kisses,  and  what  would  the  people  think?" 

"  I  suppose  they  would  think  we  were  very 
glad  to  see  each  other,"  said  Eulie  innocently. 
"  And  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  her,  if  I  was 
only  sure  she  would  be  as  glad  to  see  me. 
But  I  am  wondering,  if  we  don't  speak  to  her, 
how  we  shall  find  out  where  she  lives." 

"  I  don't  know  either,  unless  we  wait  until 
she  goes  away,  and  then  follow  her  to  her 
house." 

*'  Oh !  Gilbert,  that's  as  bad  as  being  a  police- 
man. I  do  wish  I  dare  go  and  shake  hands 
with  her,  only  she  looks  ever  so  much  grander 
than  she  used  to  do.     I  wonder  how  long  she 
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will  sit  there  before  she  goes  away.  Doesa't 
she  look  beautiful  ?  But  she  will  never  care  to 
come  back  to  Morristhorpe  now,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Won't  she?"  said  Gilbert,  quietly. 

For  Gilbert  was  a  far-seeing  young  fellow, 
though  simple  and  guileless  as  a  child.  And 
he  had  not  been  too  much  blinded  by  the  sun- 
light of  his  own  courting  days  to  note  how 
things  were  drifting  with  Lancelot  and  the 
high-spmted,  defiant,  yet  warm-hearted  girl,  be- 
tween whom  and  her  foster-brother  there  used 
to  be  such  continual  sparring. 

"  We  shall  see  if  she  won't.  Let  us  sit  down 
for  awhile  before  this  landscape  of  Gains- 
borough's, and  wait  until  she  begins  to  get 
ready  to  go  away.  I  say,  Eulie,  isn't  it  just 
like  a  little  bit  of  Morristhorpe?" 

"  Yes,  it  is,  exactly.  That  might  be  old  Joe 
Bletchley,  hobbling  away  beside  the  w^aggon; 
and  there's  the  corner  of  the  Mere  farm,  peep- 
ing thi'ough  the  trees.     One  might  almost  think 
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he  had  copied  it  from  the  old  gate  at  the 
bottom  of  the  seven  acre.  You  just  get  a  bit 
of  it  through  the  trees  there,  you  know. 
Only  it  isn't  so  pretty  as  our  house,  is  it, 
Gilbert?" 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  And  you  see 
there  is  the  road  leading  down  to  the  orchard 
behind  Mr.  Guildenstern's  house,  where  I  came 
to  see  you,  one  May  morning,  such  a  long  time 
ago." 

"Nay,  it  isn't  such  a  very  long  time  ago," 
said  Euhe,  looking  up  with  a  tell-tale  smile  of 
love  into  her  husband's  face.  "  It  dosn't  seem 
to  me  a  bit  long.  If  it  wasn't  for  Teddy  and 
Elma  growing  so  fast  and  scampering  all  over 
the  house,  I  could  fancy  it  was  only  last 
summer  we  were  married." 

"  That's  because  I  am  such  a  first-rate  hus- 
band," said  Gilbert,  trying  to  look  conceited. 

"  No,  it  isn't,"  said  EuHe,  "  it's  because  I'm 
such  a   contented  wife ;   satisfied,   you   know, 
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with  a  very  little.  But,  Gilbert,  we've  been 
very  bappy.  Haven't  we  been  very  happy, 
Gilbert?" 

Gilbert  did  not  say  anything.  Possibly  he 
might  think  that  the  picture-gallery  of  the 
Kensington  Museum  was  not  exactly  the 
place  for  the  expression  of  all  his  opinions 
on  that  subject.  He  just  sat  still  in  front  of 
the  old  waggoner,  his  face  shining  all  over 
with  ample  sunHght  of  content,  which  might 
have  come  there  either  from  the  contemplation 
of  Gainsborough's  rustic  picture,  or  the  thoughts 
which  Eulie's  remarks   had  suggested. 

By  and  by  Opal  began  to  pack  up  her 
work. 

"  There,"  said  Eulie.  "  Look,  she  is  finishing. 
Let  us  keep  out  of  the  way  until  she  has  pass- 
ed, and  then  we  T\aLl  go  after  her." 

But  Opal  disappeared  into  some  recess  or 
other,  and  presently  came  out,  dressed  for 
walking.     Gilbert  and  Eulie  followed  her,  un- 
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perceived  themselves,  out  of  the  gallery,  through 
the  Museum  and  into  the  streets,  where  at  a 
judicious  distance  they  tracked  her  footsteps 
until  she  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  house  in 
which  she  and  Hagar  Winter  had  a  suite  of 
rooms. 

"  Oh !  what  a  grand  house,"  said  EuHe.  "I 
wonder  if  it  all  belongs  to  her.  Perhaps — Oh, 
Gilbert,  I  never  thought  of  that  before — per- 
haps she  is  married  and  her  husband  lives 
there." 

"  You're  a  little  goose,  Eulie,"  said  Gilbert, 
who  was  quite  sure  that  Lancelot  would  never 
marry  anyone  but  Opal  Darque,  and  almost 
sure  that  Opal  Darque  would  never  marry  any- 
one but  Lancelot. 

"  Let  us  go  and  knock.  We  needn't  ask  if 
she  is  in,  because  we  know  she  is." 

They  knocked.  Miss  Opal's  maid,  a  smart 
damsel,  with  a  due  amount  of  London  assur- 
ance and  self-possession,  came  to  the  door. 
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"Can  we  speak  to  ]\Iiss  Darque?"  said  Gil- 
bert. 

"  There's  no  Miss  Darqiie  here,  sii',"  replied 
the  maid. 

"  Does  not  Miss  Darque  live  at  this  house  ?" 

"No,  sir,  nobody  at  all  of  that  name.  Don't 
know  any  such  lady  about  here,  sir." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  she  doesn't  live  here  ?" 
said  Eulie,  timidly,  for  she  was  rather  awed 
by  the  imposing  manners  of  the  maid. 

"  Yes,  Miss,  it's  a  mistake.  There's  no  Miss 
Darque  here." 

They  turned  away,  poor  Eulie  looking  sadly 
disappointed. 

"Oh I  Gilbert,  I  am  quite  sure  it  was  Opal. 
I  couldn't  be  mistaken.  That  gnl  was  so  ill- 
tempered,  or  I  would  have  asked  her  who  did 
live  at  the  house." 

"  At  any  rate,  Eulie,  she  paid  you  the 
compliment  of  thinking  you  were  an  un- 
married lady.      And   I    daresay   she    thought 
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you  were  from  the  country,  too.  She  was  so 
very  patroniziug." 

"  I  don't  care  what  she  thought,  if  only  we 
could  find  out  who  the  lady  was.  Oh!  Gil- 
bert, perhaps  she  used  to  be  Miss  Darque, 
and  is  Mrs.  Somebody  now.  Wouldn't  it 
be  a  pity?" 

''I  tell  you,  Eulie,  she  isn't  Mrs.  Any- 
body. We'll  go  to  the  gallery  again  to- 
morrow, if  you  like,  and  see  if  she  has  a 
ring  on  her  finger." 

"  Very  well,  And  we'll  try  if  we  can't  find 
out  her  name.  Perhaps  she  has  it  written  on 
some  of  her  things." 

They  went  again  early  next  morning.  The 
easel  was  there,  the  unfinished  picture  upon 
it,  and  drawing  materials  arranged  ready  for 
use.  Not  being  a  free  day,  there  were  but 
few  people  in  the  gallery.  After  they  had  been 
loitering  about  a  little  while,  a  man  came  up 
wlio  appeared  to  be  employed  in  the  place. 
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"You  allow  your  paintings  to  be  copied, 
I  see,"  said  Gilbert. 

"  Yes,  sir.  They're  left  for  the  use  of  the 
nation,  and  the  nation  has  a  right  to  'em. 
We've  a  deal  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  comes 
here  to  copy." 

"  Indeed  I  Is  this  a  lady's  work  ? "  said 
Gilbert,  assuming  the  air  of  a  connoisseur, 
much  to  Eulie's  amazement,  who  had  never 
known  him  manifest  so  much  interest  in  art 
before. 

"Yes,  sir,  it's  a  lady's.  One  as  used  to  be 
a  student  in  the  school.  She's  reckoned  to 
be  a  very  good  painter,  sir,  and  does  some 
fine  things  on  her  own  account,  besides 
copying.  They  call  her  Miss  Opal,  sir.  You 
may  have  heard  the  name  before,  if  you 
take  an  interest  in  painting." 

"  Oh !  yes,"  said  Gilbert,  carelessly.  "  I 
know  the  name  of  Opal  very  well.  Thank 
you,  much  obliged  to  you." 

U  2 
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And  then  they  both  strolled  away. 

"  Oh !  Gilbert,  what  a  way  you  have  of 
finding  out  things !  I  didn't  think  you  were 
half  so  clever.  I  told  you,  though,  I  was 
quite  sure  it  was  Opal.  But,  you  see,  she 
doesn't  care  to  use  her  father's  name,  be- 
cause he  wasn't  as  good  as  he  ought  to 
have  been.  But,  Gilbert,"  and  a  sudden 
thought  seemed  to  strike  Eulie,  "papa  has 
no  business  with  that  Penorfa  property  now. 
He  would  be  just  as  bad  as  Captain  Darque 
if  he  were  to  keep  it  any  longer.  At  least, 
Lancelot   has   the   shares,   but " 

*'But  of  course  he  will  give  them  back  to 
the  person  they  belong  to,"  said  Gilbert,  know- 
ing very  well  that  there  would  not  be  much 
difficulty  in  arranging  that  matter  by-and-by. 
If  the  property  is  her  right,  Lancelot  will 
see  that  she  has  it." 

"Well,  I  hope  he  ^dll.  I  shouldn't  like 
him   to   do   anything  that  wasn't   right.     But 
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what  are  we  to  do,  Gilbert,  now  ?  Shall  we 
go  and  call  upon  her?  How  funny  it  will 
seem  to  ask  for  Miss  Opal!  I  wonder  who 
she  lives  with,  and  who  takes  care  of  her,  and 
whether  they  know  that  she  has  any  other 
name,  and  if  she  has  a  Christian  name  at 
all,  now  ;  because  if  anyone  loved  her 
very  much  they  could  not  call  her  Miss,  and 
yet  if  she  hadn't  a  proper  Christian  name  it 
would  be  so  awkward.  Do  let  us  go,  Gil- 
bert, and  find  out  all  about  it." 

"  It  would  be  no  use,  Eulie,  just  now,  for 
she  was  evidently  expected  at  the  gallery, 
and  she  would  most  likely  be  there  before 
we  got  to  the  house.  We  will  come  again 
in  the  afternoon,  about  the  time  that  she 
left  yesterday,  and  then  we  can  watch  where 
she  goes.  Besides,  you  know,  we  are  not 
quite  sure  that  she  lives  in  that  house  at 
all.     She  might  be  only  calling." 

"So  she  might.      I  had  forgotten  all  about 
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that.  But  I  won't  say  any  tiling  to  Lance- 
lot until  we  know  whether  she  is  glad  to 
see  us  or  not.  Oh !  Gilbert,  I  shall  be  so 
disappointed  if  she  isn't  glad  to  see  us." 

Gilbert  did  not  think  there  was  much 
doubt  about  that,  but  he  kept  his  thoughts 
to  himself.  In  the  afternoon  they  went 
again  to  the  gallery.  Opal  was  there,  work- 
ing at  her  picture.  They  loitered  in  the 
gallery  until  she  began  to  pack  up  her 
brushes,  and  then  followed  her  out  of  the 
place  as  before,  and  through  the  streets  un- 
til she  came  to  the  same  house  at  which 
she   had   stopped   on  the  previous    day. 

They  knocked  at  the  door  a  few  minutes 
after  she  had  entered.  Hagar  Winter  an- 
swered their  summons  this  time.  She  looked 
somewhat  keenly,  curiously  at  them,  for  it 
was  not  often  that  strangers  asked  for  Miss 
Opal,  and  sometliing  in  the  features  of  the 
lady   reminded  her    of    Morristhorpe,   though 
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why  she  could  not  tell.  In  reply  to  their 
question,  she  said  that  Miss  Opal  was  at 
home,  and  ushered  them  into  a  little  wait- 
ing-room at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  But  when 
she  asked  what  name  she  should  take  up, 
Eulie  said  that  was  of  no  consequence. 
Miss  Opal  would  not  know  her  by  her  pre- 
sent name. 

Hagar  Winter  went  away  and  presently 
came  back,  saying  that  Miss  Opal  would  see 
the  lady  in  her  own  room  upstairs.  Poor 
little  Eulie's  heart  beat  with  excitement,  now 
that  the  actual  meeting  was  so  near,  and 
she  would  fain  have  had  Gilbert's  presence 
to  help  her  over  the  first  awkwardness  of 
making  herself  known  ;  but  Gilbert  for  once 
thought  that  his  little  wife  would  manage 
better  by  herself. 

With  very  timid  faltering  steps  she  fol- 
lowed Hagar  Winter  up  stairs.  As  she  en- 
tered    the     room     from     the    staircase    door. 
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Opal  entered  it  from  a  curtained  recess  at 
the  other  end — entered  it  with  somewhat  of 
the  grave,  lofty  bearing  which  was  her  wont 
when   meeting   strangers. 

At  the  sight  of  Eiilie,  sweet,  bright,  win- 
ning as  ever,  only  wearing  just  a  touch  of 
matronly  dignity  in  place  of  her  former  girl- 
ish coyness.  Opal  started  back.  A  look  of 
proud,  almost  angry  defiance,  flashed  into  her 
face,  before  which  Eulie's  self-possession  failed, 
and  she  stood  mute,  trembling,  the  tears  in 
her  eyes,  the  loving  words  she  would  have 
said  struggling  in  vain  for  utterance.  It  was 
strangely  like  that  scene  in  the  garden  of 
Morristhorpe  Grange,  nearly  eighteen  years 
before,  when  the  wild,  untamed  little  alien 
sprang  up  with  mute  defiance  to  defend  her 
solitude  from  invasion  the  trembling  child, 
towards  whom  nevertheless  an  undefined 
impulse  of  love  and  tenderness  was  urging 
her. 
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Still  more  was  it  like  that  childish  scene, 
when  Euhe,  having  no  words  to  explain  her 
presence  there,  went  up  to  Opal,  put  her 
arms   round  her   neck,  and  said, 

"I  want  to  give  you  a  kiss." 

"What  wonder  that,  as  Opal  felt  the  touch 
of  those  soft  waiTu  lips,  a  sweet  rain  of 
tears  washed  away  all  her  pride ;  and  with 
the  old  love  springing  forth  again,  more 
richly  for  that  it  had  so  long  been  hidden, 
she  cried, 

**  Want  more — want  more  !" 
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'•  r\H-i  you  dear,  dear,  stupid  old  darling 
^  Opal !"  said  Eulie,  when  the  two  girls 
had  been  sitting  in  the  studio  for  more  than 
an  hour,  and  Eulie  had  heard  all  the  his- 
tory of  Opal's  wanderings  during  the  last 
five  years;  how  she  had  studied  painting, 
first  in  London  and  then  in  Paris,  and  then 
in  Italy,  and  won  medals  and  certificates  of 
merit  from  the  different  academies,  and  gra- 
dually worked  her  way  up  and  up,  until 
now  she  was  able  to  live  comfortably  and 
even  elegantly  on  the  money  she  earned  by 
giving  lessons  and  making  pictures,  or  copy- 
ing them  from  the  originals  in  the  galleries; 
but  that   all   the   time    she   had  been    travel- 
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ling  about  and  making  a  name  for  herself, 
she  had  never  forgotten  the  old  Mends,  and 
the  old  home,  and  the  dear  old  life  she  used 
to  live  there;  and  also  that  she  was  not 
engaged  to  be  married  to  anyone — which  of 
course  is  always  a  subject  which  comes  in 
at  some  part  or  other  of  any  conversation 
between  two  women  who  have  not  seen  or 
heard  anything  of  each  other  for  more  than 
five  years,  at  the  commencement  of  which 
time  they  had  neither  of  them  achieved  the 
honour  of  matrimony.  "  Oh,  you  dear,  stupid 
old  Opal!  how  could  you  go  away  and  leave 
us  all,  and  your  little  sister  that  you  said 
you  loved  so  much?  And  never  to  tell  me 
where  you  were  going,  or  what  you  were 
going  to  do,  or  whether  you  meant  to  starve 
to  death,  or  drown  yourself,  or  anything. 
Oh !  Opal,  why  did  you  go  away  f 

"  Because   Miss   Armitage   hated  me,  and  I 
thought   the   rest  of  you  could  do  very   well 
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without  me.     And,  indeed,  Eulie,  you  look  as  if 
you  had  done  very  well  without  me." 

Opal  said  it  with  a  touch  of  pain  in  her  voice 
— a  pain  which  musf'  come  when  those  we 
loved  have  no  longer  any  need  of  our  love. 
But  Eulie  did  not  notice  the  pain  through  the 
gentle  raillery  which  overlaid  it. 

"  Oh !  yes,  I  am  very  happy.  Gilbert  is  so 
good  to  me  ! — I  can't  tell  you  how  good  he  is 
to  me,  and  everything  is  just  as  nice  and  plea- 
sant as  it  can  be,  and  I  have  two  such  dear 
little  children.  Gilbert  is  so  proud  of  them. 
I  tell  him  it's  very  foolish  of  him — he  spoils 
them  so ;  but,  you  know,  he  can't  help  it. 
Gilbert  spoils  everything,  he  is  so  kind.  I 
wanted  to  call  the  little  boy  Gilbert,  but  his 
papa  wouldn't  let  me,  because  he  said  he 
should  be  old  Gilbert  so  soon,  if  he  had  a  son 
called  after  him.  Stupid,  wasn't  it  ? — and  he 
doesn't  look  a  day  older  than  he  did  that  May 
morning,  such  a  long  time  ago,  when  he  came 
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to  me  in  the  orchard,  and — and — well,  I  mean, 
you  know,  when  he  came  back  from  Canada. 
Oh !  Opal,  isn't  it  nice  to  be  so  happy !" 

"  Well,  yes,  I  daresay  it  is.  You  know  you 
and  I  are  happy  now  in  a  different  way.  And 
how  are  all  the  rest  ?"  said  Opal,  trying  to  say 
the  words  carelessly.  "  I  suppose  Lancelot  is 
as  happy  as  you  are  now,  for,  of  course,  Miss 
Luxmore  is  Miss  Luxmore  no  longer  ?" 

"  Of  course  Miss  Luxmore  is  Miss  Luxmore 
no  longer,"  replied  Eulie,  with  a  bright  smile. 
"  I  am  thankful  to  say  she  is  Mrs.  Somebody 
Macturpin,  of  Edinburgh,  lives  in  a  very  grand 
house,  and  dresses  in  no  end  of  fine  things. 
You  know.  Aunt  Armitage  w^as  very  much  dis- 
appointed that  she  and  Lancelot  did  not  marry 
each  other." 

«  And  why  did  they  not  f ' 

"  For  the  best  of  reasons — because  they 
didn't  care  for  each  other.  Oh  I  Opal,  you 
stupid,  how  could  Lancelot   ever  go  and   love 
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her,  when  all  the  time  you  know  as  well  as 

could   be but   never   mind.     He   would    be 

very  angry  if  he  knew  I  said  anything  to  him 
about  that.  Poor  fellow !  I'm  very  sorry  for 
him,  for  he  isn't  a  bit  happy  now,  though  he 
has  as  much  money  as  he  wants,  and  gets 
along  famously  in  his  profSssion.  You  know, 
he  has  been  able  to  come  to  London  now,  and 
go  along  just  the  same  as  if  things  had  never 
turned  out  badly.  And  oh !  that  reminds  me, 
Opal,  did  you  ever  hear  about  that  Paris  con- 
cern, and  the  Penorfa  mines  ?  Such  a  queer 
story — oh  !  such  a  queer  story  !" 

"  Never  mind  the  Paris  concern,"  said  Opal, 
quietly.  *'  I  know  all  about  it ;  but  you  can 
tell  me  another  time.  I  want  to  hear  about  your 
own  concerns.  How  is  Mr.  Guildenstern  ? — 
papa,  I  used  to  call  him  once,  but  I  shall  never 
call  him  papa  again  now." 

"  Oh !  yes,  you  will,  though.  You  will  call 
him  papa  ten  times  more  than  ever  you  did 
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before.  I'm  sure  you  Avill.  We're  all  going  to 
belong  to  each  other  again,  just  as  we  used  to 
do.  Papa  isn't  a  bit  like  what  he  once  was. 
Oh !  Opal,  they've  none  of  them  been  a  bit 
like  what  they  were  before  you  went  away. 
Will  you  never — never  come  back  to  Morris- 
thorpe  again.  Opal — my  sister,  that  used  to 
be?" 

"Not  until  Miss  Armitage  asks  me,"  said 
Opal,  the  proud  look  of  defiance  coming  once 
more  into  her  face. 

*'  Oh  I  then  you  will  have  to  wait  a  very  long 
time,  because  there  is  no  Miss  Ai-mitage  now. 
Only  last  year,  at  this  time,  Amos  Durben  came 
back — and  that  just  reminds  me,  who  is  that 
queer-looking  woman  who  came  to  the  door  ? 
She's  a  very  little  bit  Hke  the  woman  that  used 
to  take  care  of  you  at  Morristhorpe  Grange — 
at  least,  as  much  as  I  remember  of  her,  for 
Bessy  Dobbinson  never  would  let  me  go  into 
the  house  any  more  than  she  could  help.     She 
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wears  those  funny  white  caps  tied  under  her 
cliin,  and  looks  so  very  stiff,  and  grave,  and 
stern.  Oh !  what  a  grave  woman  that  Hagar 
Winter  was,  to  be  sure !  But,  after  all,  you 
know,  Opal,  it  was  a  very  good  thing  that  she 
did  get  drowned,  because,  if  she  hadn't,  you 
would  never  have  come  to  live  with  us,  and 
Lancelot  would  never — at  least,  I  mean  we 
should  never  any  of  us  have  loved  you  as  we 
do  now,  even  though  you  did  go  away  from 
us,  right  out  into  the  great  world,  without 
anyone  to  take  care  of  you,  and  be  good  to 

you." 

Then  Opal  had  to  go  through  the  whole 
story,  stranger  even  than  that  which  Amos 
Durben  had  come  so  far  to  tell.  That  Hagar 
Winter  had  never  been  drowned,  but  had 
only  left  her  bundle  by  the  water  side  and 
gone  away  to  London,  where  she  had  been 
living  ever  since.  And  that  every  year  she 
had   come  down  to  Morristhorpe  at  the  Card- 
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ington  September  fair,  and  so  had  happen- 
ed to  be  there  when  Amos  Durben  paid 
his  visit  to  the  place,  and  was  ready  to 
take  care  of  her  foster-child  again,  when 
Miss  ilrmitage's  unkind  words  had  thrust 
her  forth  from  under  Mr.  Guildenstern's 
roof  And  that  they  had  lived  together  ever 
since,  and  should  do  luitil  death  parted 
them. 

"For  Mother  Hagar  has  done  more  for 
me  than  I  can  ever  repay,  Eulie.  She  has 
spent  her  whole  life  to  take  care  of  mine." 

"I  am  sure  it  was  very  good  of  her,"  said 
Eulie,  nestling  both  her  little  ungloved  hands 
closer  into  Opal's ;  "  only  it  would  have  been 
more  comfortable  for  you  if  she  had  never 
let  you  think  that  she  was  drowned.  It 
must  be  so  miserable  to  think  of  anyone 
we  love  going  drifting  down  amongst  slime 
and  mud  and  river-weed  into  the  ocean, 
Avithout    being   properly   buried,    or    anything 

VOL.  III.  X 
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of  that  sort.  If  she  had  told  you  she  was 
all  right  and  earning  a  living  in  London, 
it  would  have  been  ever  so  much  nicer, 
and  you  could  have  staid  with  us  all  the 
same.  But  how  wonderful  to  think  of  her 
handing  up  again  in  that  way,  when  you 
had  no  one  else  to  help  you.  It's  just  for 
all  the  world  like  what  one  reads  about  in 
story  books,  only  we  haven't  come  to  the 
end  yet,  when  everybody  gets  married  and 
lives  happily  ever  afterwards.  Oh !  Opal, 
couldn't  you  write  a  story  about  your  life? 
It  would  be  ten  times  better  than  all  the 
stories  we  used  to  tell  in  that  dear  old 
nursery.  Weren't  they  pleasant  days.  Opal, 
when  we  were  all  little  children  together?" 

No  answer  to  that  question,  only  the  long, 
wistful,  yearning  look  into  a  past  which  could 
never  come  again ;  a  look  whose  meaning 
Eulie,  m  the  fulness  of  her  happy  love, 
could  never  fathom. 
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"But,"  said  Opal,  for  she  dare  not  linger 
over  the  memory  of  that  early  sunshine,  "  you 
were  telling  me  about  Miss  Armitage." 

"  Oh  I  yes — Aunt  Ari^tage  ;  only  Hagar 
Winter  came  up  and  put  it  all  out  of  my 
head.  Well,  Amos  Durben  came  last  year 
about  this  time,  on  business  connected  with 
the  firm,  as  he  said,  but  I  believe  he  only 
wanted  to  know  about  you.  However,  we 
could  not  tell  him  anything,  and  so  he 
asked  Aunt  Armitage  if  she  would  marry 
him." 

"What  a  peculiar  sequence!  And  did  she 
really?" 

"  Oh  I  yes.  She  never  made  any  fuss  about 
it ;  and  they  had  a  very  grand  wedding  six 
weeks  after  the  proposal.  Mr.  Durben  managed 
everything,  and  took  her  away  in  first-rate 
style,  and  she  sends  us  word  that  she  likes 
it  very  much ;  because,  you  know.  Aunt  Ar- 
mitage  was   always   fond    of    having    plenty 
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of  money,  only  until  she  married  Mr.  Durban 
she  never  could  have  it.  Lancelot  was  so 
glad  when  she  went  away.  I  do  believe  he 
just  hated  her  ever  after  that  time  when 
you  w^ent  with  us  to  Cardington  fan*.  You 
know  she  always  managed  somehow  to  get 
things  as  she  w^anted  to  have  them,  whether 
other  people  lilvcd   it    or    not;    and    he    could 

not   help  blaming  her  for but  never  mind, 

she  is  all  right  now,  and  so  are  w^e,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  it." 

Opal  could  not  quite  see  the  all  rightness, 
except  so  far  as  Eulie  w^as  concerned.  How- 
ever, she  held  her  peace,  and  the  happy  Httle 
woman  went  chatting  on,  quite  at  ease  and  at 
home  now" ;  one  bright  sweet  thought  shining 
through  her  hazel  eyes  and  giving  them  a  glad- 
ness which  Opal,  who  did  not  know  how  much 
of  it  w^as  for  her,  set  down  to  the  account  of 
Gilbert  Lester's  love. 

"  So  now  you  see,  Opal,  if  yon  wait  for  Aunt 
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Armitage  to  ask  you  to  come  to  Morristhorpe, 
you  will  liave  to  wait  a  very,  very  long  time. 
But  won't  it  do  if  someone  else  asks  you? 
If  I  asked  you,  Opal,  would  you  come  f 

"No  Eulie,"  said  Opal  sadly,  "I  should 
never  come  for  asking  of  yours." 

"  Would  you  if  Lancelot  asked  you  ?" 

Opal  turned  her  face  quickly  away,  but  not 
until  Eulie  had  seen  the  red  rose  blooming  upon 
it. 

Soon  after  that,  Mrs.  Lester  tripped  down 
stairs  again,  ten  times  more  lightly  and  bright- 
ly than  she  had  gone  up  an  hour  before.  And 
as  she  took  her  husband's  arm  and  went  out 
again  into  the  busy  London  streets,  she  said, 

"It's  all  right,  Gilbert— I  know  it's  all  right." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

ATE  XT  day  Lancelot  Guildenstern  was  stretch- 
■^^  ing  himself  drearily  after  dinner,  in  his 
softly  cushioned  easy-chair.  He  was  generally 
dreary  and  listless  now  at  home,  unless  the 
excitement  of  some  law  case  took  him  out  of 
himself.  As  he  finished  his  second  glass  of 
port,  Eulie,  who  had  been  quivering  with 
suppressed  eagerness  and  impatience  during 
the  whole  of  dinner-time,  jumped  up  and 
said, 

"Lancelot,  I  want  you  to  take  a  cab  and 
go  for  a  walk  with  me." 

"  Take  a  cab  and  go  for  a  walk !  "\Miat 
next,  I  wonder?  Why,  Gilbert  always  did 
say  you  were  a  little  goose,  and  I've   wasted 
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more  talent  than  most  of  the  barristers  in 
England  possess,  in  trying  to  convince  him  ot 
his  mistake ;  but  I  begin  to  believe  he  was  more 
than  half  right,  after  all.  And  pray,  my  dear, 
inoffensive  little  sister,  to  what  part  of  this 
great  city  should  you  like  us  to  go  for  a 
walk  in  the  cab." 

Eulie  pretended  to  be  indignant. 

"It's  very  fine.  Lance,  to  laugh  at  me,  but 
I'm  right  after  all.  We  are  to  take  a  cab  first ; 
and  then,  when  the  cab  has  taken  us  far 
enough,  we  are  to  get  out  and  walk  some- 
where else." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  that  makes  all  the 
difference.  Gilbert,  I  tell  you  for  the  five  thou- 
sandth time  that  this  wedded  partner  of  yours 
is  not  a  goose.  And  pray,  Mrs.  Eulie,  will 
you  please  to  tell  me  where  you  are  going 
to  be  kind  enough  to  take  me?" 

"  To  the  studio  of  an  artist  near  the  Ken- 
sington  Museum,    Lancelot.      I    want  you  to 
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see    a    picture    which    you    will     very    much 
enjoy." 

"  Bravo  !"  and  the  sarcastic  smile  which  was 
sadly  too  much  at  home  on  Lancelot's  face  now, 
crept  over  it  again.  "Our.  little  Morristhorpe 
farmer's  wife  is  absolutely  becoming  a  connois- 
seur in  the  fine  arts ;  takes  her  innocent  brother 
about  to  see  the  artistic  beauties  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  that  sort  of  thing.  Subject,  Mrs. 
Eulie.  Come,  don't  be  afraid  to  tell  us  all  about 
it.  Something  in  the  bucolic  line  most  likely  ; 
couple  of  dead  ducks  lying  on  their  backs, 
or  a  brood  of  newly  hatched  fluffy  yellow 
chickens  in  a  wicker  basket;  or,  no,  I  have 
it  now,  a  farm-house  interior  after  Van  Cuyp, 
Gilbert  in  breeches  and  leather  jerkin,  wife 
in  square  toes,  snow-white  cap  and  bib,  nm'S- 
ing  red-faced  baby  in  the  chimney  corner, 
two  or  three  more  tumbling  about  on  the 
floor,  cabbages  filling  up  the  foreground.  I 
have  it  in   my  mind's    eye   at    this  very    mo- 
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ment;  nevertheless  let  ns  call  a  cab  and  go 
at  once.  I'm  all  anxiety  to  see  your  ideal 
of  Dutch  domesticity." 

"  You  may  tease  me  as  much  as  you  like," 
said  Eulie,  bravely.  "  I  don't  care  a  bit.  I 
won't  tell  you  whether  it's  a  Dutch  baby  or  an 
English  banister,  but  it's  a  very  beautiful  pic- 
ture." 

"  Then  I'm  sure  it  isn't  a  barrister,  EuHe. 
But  still,  the  cab  shall  be  sent  for  as  soon  as 
you  like.  I  want  something  to  put  on  the 
time.  It  always  does  seem  to  want  putting  on 
now." 

And  Lancelot  stretched  himself  again.  Peo- 
ple who  uivited  young  Mr.  Guildenstern  to 
their  entertainments,  said  there  never  was  a 
man  who  took  so  little  pains  to  make  himself 
agreeable.  Either  he  seemed  to  think  the 
whole  concern  a  bore,  or  else  he  went  into  the 
brilliantly-sarcastic  line,  and  tm-ned  everybody 
and  everything  into  ridicule.     Indeed,  if  it  had 
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not  been  for  his  unappropriated  condition  and 
eligible  prospects,  the  social  world  would  long- 
ago  have  left  him  to  his  own  devices. 

Eulie  went  to  put  on  her  bonnet.  Collins, 
the  boy  in  buttons,  was  sent  for  the  cab. 

"  To  the  Kensington  Museum,"  said  Eulie, 
when  they  were  ready  to  start. 

"  Oh !  come,  Mrs.  EuHe,  that  is  rather  too 
much  of  a  joke,"  said  Lancelot.  "  I  thought  it 
was  to  be  a  private  studio.  I  can  go  to  Ken- 
sington to  see  Dutch  domesticity  any  day, 
without  an  introduction  from  a  connoisseur. 
The  idea  of  making  all  this  fuss,  when  a  six- 
pence would  do  as  well." 

"  A  sixpence  would  not  do  as  well,  Lancelot, 
and  if  you  don't  behave  like  good  boy,  you 
shall  not  go  at  all." 

"Oh!  please" — and  Lancelot  clasped  his 
hands  in  a  pretended  agony  of  penitence — "  I 
shall  go  mourning  all  my  days  if  you  don't 
take  me  to  see  Gilbert   and   the   babies.     Do 
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please  let  me  be  off  before  I  make  any  more 
mistakes,  to  Kensington  or  anywhere,  so  long 
as  Dutch  domesticity  may  be  admii'ed  and  won- 
dered at." 

So  off  they  went.  At  the  door  of  the  Mu- 
seum Eulie  got  out. 

"  You  are  not  to  come  with  me,  Lancelot.  I 
won't  be  one  minute.  Just  wait  here  for  me, 
please." 

Away  Eulie  ran  into  the  gallery  to  see  if 
Opal  was  there.  She  was,  and  so  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  her  work,  too,  that  she  never  saw 
Eulie's  bright  little  face  peeping  in  at  the  door. 
That  was  all  Gilbert  Lester's  wife  wanted  to 
know.  Down  she  came  again,  the  cab  was 
dismissed,  and  taking  her  brother's  arm,  they 
walked  on  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
rather  grand  house  in  which  Opal  and  Hagar 
Winter  lived. 

The  damsel  in  assurance  and  crinoline 
attended  their  summons,  but  Eulie's  self-pos- 
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session  was   equal  to  the    situation  this  time. 

"  Will  you  show  us  into  the  studio  ?"  she 
said,  with  an  assumption  of  dignity  which  was 
positively  amusing.  "  I  know  your  mistress  is 
not  at  home,  but  I  have  called  to  look  at  a  pic- 
ture, and  I  will  wait  until  she  comes.  Here  is 
my  card." 

"  Goodness  !  Eulie,"  said  Lancelot,  wonder- 
ing how  the  little  bit  of  acting  was  to  end — 
"how  grand  yoa  have  come  out,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, as  they  say !  No  one  would  think,  to 
listen  to  you,  that  you  were  a  young  person 
from  the  country.  Why,  I  declare  I  shall  have 
to  come  and  beg  to  be  taken  under  the  shadow 
of  your  protection  by-and-by,  you  queen  it  so 
grandly." 

"  You  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  me  by- 
and-by,"  said  Eulie,  demurely. 

"When  Dutch  domesticity  dawns  upon  my 
astonished  vision,  I  suppose  you  mean." 

"Yes,    of  course,"   and   Eulie   preceded  her 
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brother  into  the  httle  ciirtamed  recess  where 
Opal  kept  her  pictures  and  unfinished  studies. 
"  Now,  didn't  I  tell  you  I  had  a  treat  in  store 
for  you?  Did  }ou  ever  see  such  beautiful 
pictures  as  these  ? — and  to  be  done  by  a  lady, 
too  !" 

Lancelot  looked  carelessly  round.  It  was 
not  in  his  way  now  to  give  much  admha- 
tion   to    anything. 

"Pretty  little  den.  Can't  thmk  how  it  is 
women  always  contrive  to  make  things  look 
nice  about  them.  You  can  always  tell  when 
you  go  into  a  room,  if  a  woman  has  any- 
thing to    do   with  it." 

"I  should  rather  think  you  can.  I  don't 
know  what  a  woman  is  good  for,  if  she 
can't  make  things  look  nice.  But  just  look 
here,  now,"  and  EuHe  led  him  up  to  an  un- 
finished landscape  upon  the  easel.  "Isn't 
this    very  like   Morristhorpe  ?" 

Lancelot  laughed,  as  bitter  people  do  laugh 
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at  the  sweet  coutent  of  those  with  whom 
life  has  dealt  lovingly  and  gently. 

"  Very  like  Morris thorpe  !  Exceedingly  so  ! 
In  fact,  every  landscape  you  meet  with  ap- 
pears to  be  remarkably  li^e  Morristhorpe. 
You  found  one  at  the  Kensington  Museum 
only  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  another 
in  the  National  Gallery  last  w^eek,  and  a 
third  in  the  library  of  the  fellow  we  dined 
with  on  Tuesday,  and  now"  here  is  a  fourth 
which  looks  just  for  all  the  world  as  if  it  had 
been  taken  from  a  sketch  on  the  spot.  Gene- 
ral sciimmage  of  green  trees,  one  or  two  old 
houses,  a  few  sheep  on  the  other  side  of  a  hedge, 
colony  of  ducks  in  a  pond,  judicious  admix- 
ture of  blue  smoke,  couple  of  lovers  leaning 
over  a  stile !  Oh  I  yes,  it  is  iconderfully  like 
Morristhorpe,  Eulie — in  fact,  the  very  place 
over  again  I" 

"  Well,  I  don't  care ;  you  may  make  fun 
of  me  if  you  like.     But  if  you  talk  like  that. 
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I  won't  let  joa  stay  any  long^*.  Ton  ahall 
go  away  direcfly." 

''AD  righL    Fm  qnite  rea^  any  tinie." 

''No,  yon^re  not  q[iiite  ready  any  time. 
Ton  won''t  be  ready  until  yon  have  had  a 
long  look  at  tins  pictme." 

And  EnHe  led  her  Ixothez-  into  a  oocner, 
idiexe  hnng  tibe  y^ray  sketdi  of  Momstfaoipe 
Grange  into  whidi  Opal  had  been  pntdng 
the  shadows  that  morning,  six  years  ago, 
when  Lanodot  came  into  the  painting-room. 

There!  If  all  landscapes  are  like  Mor- 
risthorpe,  I  suppose  all  old  honses  are  not 
exactly  like  Monisthorpe  Grange ! " 

Lancelot  bit  Ids  l^s,  and  a  harsh  espres- 
sion  dooded  his  &oe.  Not  for  Enlie,  not 
for  anyone  else  the  thongfats  n^th^  dead 
nor  forgotten^  bat  stinging  e^eiy  honr  of  a 
disappointed  Ufe,  which  belonged  to  that  pic- 
tore.  He  looked  ke^y  at  it  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  tamed  impati^itly  away. 
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"All  shadow.     Nothing  but  shadow." 

"It  isn't  all  shadow.  It's  you,  Lancelot, 
that  are  all  shadow  this  afternoon.  You're 
just  nothing  but  a  great  dab  of  neutral  tint. 
Oh  !  Lancelot,  Lancelot,  cant  you  understand ?" 

"I  can  understand,"  said  Lancelot  bitterly, 
"  that  you  have  brought  me  a  long  way, 
and  given  me  a  great  deal  of  inconveni- 
ence, to  show  me  what  I  would  rather  not 
have  seen.  It  was  scarcely  like  you,  Eulie. 
If  the  performance  is  over,  I  will  thank  you 
to  escort  me  home  again,  now." 

Eulie  laughed,  but  only  to  keep  back  the 
tears  which  were  just  ready  to  come. 

"  Oh !  you  are  a  wonderful  genius  to  be  a 
barrister.  Can't  you  guess  who  painted  that 
picture  ?" 

"I  can.  And  I  suppose  the  person  who 
bought  it,  lives  here.  Mrs.  Lester,  I  think 
I  told  you  I  was  ready  to  go,  at  any  time." 

Eulie   wanted   to  reach  up   to   his   shoulder 
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to  give  him  a  good  shake,  but  it  was  too 
far,  and  the  tears  were  now  chasing  the 
smiles  over  her  face  as  she  tried  to  seem 
as  if  nothing   was  the   matter. 

"  No,  you're  not  ready  to  go,  Lancelot ; 
and  nobody  bought  the  picture,  because  it 
belongs  to  our  dear  Opal,  and  so  does  every- 
thing else  in  this  room ;  and  this  is  her 
easel,  Lancelot,  and  that  is  the  place  where 
she  stood  this  very  morning.  And  if  you'll 
only   wait  just   a   little   bit   longer " 

But  Eulie's  tears  had  got  quite  the  better 
of  her  smiles  now,  and  she  was  sobbing  in 
right  earnest  as  she  hid  her  face  on  her 
brother's  arm. 

"Oh!  Lancelot,  I'm  so  happy.  I  can't  tell 
you  all  about  it,  but  somebody  else  will." 

For  the  door  was  opened  just  then.  A  tall, 
graceful,  noble-looking  woman  came  into  the 
room.  One  bright  glance  of  recognition  to 
Eulie,   then    one    of  questioning   towards   the 
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stranger  who  stood  by  her  picture  of  Moms- 
thorpe  Grange  ;  questioning  changing  quickly 
into  consciousness,  as  the  well-remembered 
face  turned  itself  upon  her,  and  told  her  in  its 
look  of  glad  surprise  that  all  the  happy  past 
was  indeed  remembered  still. 

"Oh!  Opal,  it  is  my  brother  Lancelot.  Be 
kind  to  him." 

And  Eulie,  dear  little  peacemaker,  true 
child  of  God,  left  them  alone  to  the  con- 
tent which  only  comes  after  long  suffering 
and  long  waiting,  such  as  theirs  had  been. 
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"  no   you  said    you  would  nevei'   call    Mr. 

^  Guildenstern  '  papa '  any  more,  Mrs. 
Lancelot?  I  always  thought  'never'  was  a 
very  long  word,  a  great  deal  more  than 
three  months  long." 

"  You  little  goose ! "  said  Opal,  snatching 
up  Teddy,  who  was  playing  on  the  floor, 
and  covering  him  with  kisses,  to  hide  the 
happy  smile  which  flooded  all  her  face. 
And  the  Httle  lad,  who  loved  nothing  better 
than  a  good  romp  with  his  Aunty  Opal, 
caught  hold  of  her  hair  and  brought  it  down 
in  glorious  confusion  over  them  both,  forming 
thereby  a  most  effectual  screen  for  Aunty's 
discomfiture. 

y2 
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"  Yes,  it's  all  very  fine  for  you  to  kiss 
my  boy,  when  you've  just  been  insulting 
his  mamma  by  calling  her  a  goose.  Every- 
one seems  at  liberty  to  call  me  a  goose ; 
but  I  don't  think  I'm  anything  of  the  sort. 
At  any  rate,  I'm  quite  as  sensible  as  some 
people  who  think  themselves  so  very  wise, 
and  paint  pictures  for  the  Academy,  and 
get  asked  out  to  soirees,  and  have  grand 
people  call  to  see  them,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  And  whatever  else  I  do,  I  don't 
say  I  shall  never  do  some  particular  thing, 
and  then,  three  months  after,  go  and  do  it, 
just  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter." 

"  Eulie,  you  chatterer,  you  audacious  little 
mocking-bird !" 

"  Oh  !  I'm  a  mocking-bird  now,  am  I  ?  A 
pretty  thing  for  a  farmer's  wife  and  the 
mother  of  a  family  to  be  called  a  mocking- 
bird! I  w^onder  what  department  of  natural 
history   I   shall   he   put   into    next.      Just   as 
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if  it  was  not  of  the  slightest  consequence 
what  people  said  about  me.  No,  no,  yon 
shan't  go  and  kiss  Teddy  again ;  I  won't 
have  him  made  a  convenience  in  that  way, 
and  yon  need  not  let  him  pull  your  hair  all 
down  over  your  face  either,  because  I  know 
what  it  means  well  enough.  Now  just  say 
that  you  were  the  goose,  and  then  kiss  Teddy 
as  much  as  you  like.  Don't  you  think  you 
were  a  little  bit  of  a  goose.  Opal  ? — just 
a  very  little  bit,  now.  As  much  as  such 
a   celebrated  artist   can  be,  you  know." 

"  I'll  say  I  was  anything  you  like,  Eulie, 
only  don't  go  and  tease  me  about  it  before 
Lancelot." 

"  Bless  its  dear  little  heart !  It  can't  bear 
to  be  teased  before  its  husband.  ^Vhy,  Opal,  I 
don't  care  a  bit  about  being  teased  before  Gil- 
bert. That  makes  it  all  the  better  fun.  And 
Lancelot  is  such  a  tease,  too !  But  you're 
afraid  of  him.     Now,  confess  it,  you  are  just  a 
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little  bit  afraid  of  him.  There,  you're  kissing 
Teddy  again,  and  that  tells  the  whole  story. 
I  know  as  well  as  can  be  you  are  afraid." 

"  Oh !  Eulie,  Eulie,  what  a  plague  you  have 
turned  out !  Whoever  would  have  thought 
there  was  so  much  mischief  in  you  ?" 

"  No  one.  I  did  not  even  know  it  myself, 
until  I  had  a  dear,  good,  grand  sister  like  you 
to  tease.  And  I  can't  help  teasing  you,  be- 
cause you're  ever  so  fond  of  Lancelot,  and 
you're  ashamed  of  letting  anyone  see  it.  Just 
as  if  I  couldn't  find  it  out  all  the  time,  though 
people  do  call  me  a  goose.  But,  Opal,  we 
really  are  very  happy,  are  we  not  ?  Don't  you 
think  we  are  both  of  us  a  great  deal  happier 
than  we  deserve  to  be  f ' 

"  I  don't  know  about  your  part  of  it,  Eulie, 
but  I'm  sure  I  am.  I  must  go  to  Mother  Hagar 
now,  though.     I  have  left  her  for  a  long  time." 

"  Poor  Mother  Hagar !  I  wish  we  could 
make  her  happy  too,  but  we  can't." 
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"  Not  yet,  Eulie,  but  she  will  be  some  day. 
I  am  sure  she  will." 

This  little  dialog-ae  took  place  in  the  library 
of  the  pretty  villa  where  Eulie  was  spending 
the  first  anniversary  of  their  wedding-day  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lancelot  Guil  den  stern. 

Lancelot  was  succeeding  well  in  his  profes- 
sion. Unlike  many  beginners,  he  had  not  to 
wait  for  tardy  briefs,  or  pretend  to  be  so  won- 
derfully busy  in  his  chambers,  when  in  reaHty 
he  was  doing  nothing  at  all.  He  was  a  better 
man  now,  too,  than  he  could  have  been  if  Miss 
Armitage's  brilliant  anticipations  for  him  had 
not  ended  in  disappointment.  Those  five  years 
in  the  wilderness  had  done  much  for  him. 
They  had  pruned  away  much  useless  material 
fi-om  his  character.  They  had  taught  him  to 
be  more  patient,  less  exacting,  tolerant  to  the 
failings  of  others,  and  more  alive,  perhaps,  to 
his  own  than  he  used  to  be  in  those  long-ago 
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days,  when  Opal's  fitfulness  first  charmed,  and 
then  vexed  him  so.  And  now,  the  frost  and 
bitterness  of  the  young  year  having  done  their 
work  upon  him,  the  sweet  summer  sunshine 
had  come  to  ripen  the  fruit  which  they  had 
only  checked,  not  spoiled. 

Hagar  Winter  stayed  with  Opal  after  her 
marriage,  and  was  cared  for  by  her  and  Lance- 
lot with  a  love  which  would  fain  have  made 
the  poor  woman's  last  days  her  best  days.  But 
Hagar  Winter  never  looked  up  again  after  her 
foster-child  had  passed  into  the  protection  of 
another.  She  felt  that  no  one  needed  her  now 
— that  her  work  was  done.  Nor  could  all  their 
tenderness  win  her  out  of  the  desolate  reserve 
into  which  she  retired  when  she  saw  that  Opal's 
happiness  was  complete  without  her. 

For  a  few  months  she  tried  to  comfort  her- 
self in  the  work  which  had  been  her  rest  for  so 
many  years.  She  was  too  feeble  to  do  any 
more  nursing  for  the  hospital  patients,  but  she 
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could  still  toil  on  as  heretofore  at  her  lace- 
making,  and  then  go  out  to  dispose  of  what 
she  had  made,  that  she  might  not  feel  herself 
burdensome  to  those  who  were  giving  her  a 
home.  But  that  did  not  last  long.  Slowly, 
but  sm-ely,  she  wasted  away,  the  strong,  rest- 
less, unsatisfied  soul  wearing  out  the  body  that 
could  no  longer  obey  its  stern  commands. 

She  was  very  glad  when,  at  last,  they  told 
her  she  would  die.  It  was  what  she  had 
wanted,  she  said,  for  a  long  time.  The  only 
thing  which  vexed  her  proud,  yet  faithful  spirit 
in  the  prospect  of  death,  was,  that  before  it 
came,  she  must  needs  be  a  burden  to  the  child 
whom  she  had  promised  herself  to  sustain.  It 
seemed  like  a  betraying  of  her  trust  to  take 
even  the  shelter  of  a  home,  or  the  quiet  of  a 
grave  from  one  whom  she  had  solemnly  ac- 
cepted as  her  own  charge  until  death  parted 
them.  So,  to  the  very  last,  whilst  the  poor, 
weak,  trembHng  fingers  could  fulfil  then*  work, 
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she  insisted  on  doing  everything  for  herself. 
She  would  accept  no  help,  no  ministry  of 
watchful  love  or  gratitude  that  Opal  could  give 
her. 

"Only  let  me  alone."  That  was  what  she 
would  say,  with  such  a  pitiful,  restless  look  in 
her  hollow  eyes.  "  Only  let  me  alone,  now 
that  you  are  happy,  until  I  get  leave  to  die. 
It's  all  I  want  now,  is  leave  to  die." 

"  Then,  if  I  can't  help  you  in  any  other  way. 
Mother  Hagar,  will  you  let  me  read  to  you?" 

And  Opal  would  fetch  the  Httle  Bible,  very 
worn  and  faded  now,  out  of  which  Hagar  Win- 
ter had  taught  her,  twenty  years  ago,  in  the 
old  kitchen  at  Morristhorpe  Grange.  Opal  al- 
ways read  to  her  out  of  that  Bible,  because 
she  knew  Hagar  liked  to  see  it,  and  be  re- 
minded of  the  faithfulness  with  which  she  had 
kept  her  promise.  For  the  poor  woman  climg 
still  with  her  whole  soul  to  the  memory  of 
duty  done ;  and  she  would  say,  over  and  over 
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again,  when  nothing  brought  her  any  peace — 
"I've  done  my  duty  to  you,  child.     No  one 
ever  had  it  to  say   against   me   that   I   didn't 
do   my    duty.     Only  tell   me   that   I've   done 
what's  right  by  you,  and  I  shall  go  content !" 
"You  have.  Mother  Hagar,  you  have." 
But  the  content  did  not  come  for  all  Opal's 
assurances   of  the   duty   done.     No   gleam   of 
comfort  ever  shone  through  those  restless  eyes, 
not  one  smile  of  brightness  ever  came  to  light 
up  the  poor  sad  face  upon  which  the  shadow 
of  death  was  slowly  settling  down. 

So  the  time  wore  on,  until  the  end  came. 
One  fine  night,  not  many  days  after  Eulie  had 
gone  home  with  Httle  Teddy  to  the  Mere  farm, 
Opal  went  up  to  Mother  Hagar  to  watch  by 
her,  as  she  often  did  whilst  the  poor  woman 
lay  moaning  to  herself,  unconscious  that  any- 
one was  near.  She  began  to  read  aloud  from 
the  Bible,  thinking  that  perhaps  the  words 
might  be  a  comfort,  though  Hagar  never  asked 
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for  them,  or  seemed  to  listen  to  them.  Bat 
when  she  came  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  a  cold, 
damp,  dying  hand  was  thrust  out  towards  her. 

"  You  needn't  go  on,  child.  You  know  I 
never  say  that.     I  never  told  a  lie." 

"Oh!  Mother  Hagar,"  pleaded  Opal.  "If 
you  would  but  forgive  as  you  hope  to  be  for- 
given." 

"  As  I  hope  to  be  forgiven,  child,"  and  Hagar's 
fingers  closed  with  a  death-damp  grip  on  those 
of  Opal,  so  warm  with  life.  "  As  I  hope  to  be 
forgiven.  I've  lived  a  lonely,  desolate  life.  Opal, 
and  what  puts  sweetness  into  most  women's 
hearts  has  put  nothing  but  blighting  and  mil- 
dew into  mine.  Yet  I've  been  still  over  it, 
and  I've  tried  to  do  my  duty,  and  I've  gone 
shivering  out  to  my  work  in  the  cold  and  the 
dark,  whilst  others  who  had  no  more  right  to  it 
than  me — ay,  whilst  Mark  and  his  wife  warm- 
ed themselves  in  the  merry  sunshine.  And  if 
I  need  to  be  forgiven  for  doing  my  duty,  and 
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being  starved  and  lonely,  God  pity  me,  for  I 
can't  pity  myself." 

*'He  is  very  pitiful,   Mother  Hagar,   and  of 
tender  mercy." 

"  Is  he,  child  ?  Ay,  so  they  say ;  but  he 
never  showed  much  of  it  to  me.  Opal,  there 
was  a  poor  little  broken-winged  bird  came  to 
my  doorstep  at  Morristhorpe  Grange,  long  years 
ago,  and  it  couldn't  so  much  as  look  at  me  nor 
flutter  into  my  hand,  but  I  took  it  up,  and  I 
warmed  it,  and  I  fed  it,  and  I  carried  it  out  into 
the  sunshine  and  the  sweetness ;  and  when  it 
didn't  want  me  any  more,  I  gave  it  back  again 
to  its  freedom.  I  was  only  a  woman,  Opal, 
a  sinftd  woman,  as  they  say,  yet  I  had  pity 
on  the  little  bird;  but  God  never  pitied  me 
when  I  was  broken-winged  and  weaiy,  and 
he  never  took  me  to  himself  and  comforted 
me  ;  and  I've  gone  on  all  my  life,  in  the  cold, 
and  in  the  dark.  Ah  I  he  ivould  have  been 
very  pitiful  and  of  tender  mercy  if  he  had  only 
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dealt  with  me  as  I  dealt  with  the  little  bird 
long  years  ago,  as  I  once  dealt  with  you,  Opal, 
when  there  was  no  one  else  to  care  for  you." 

The  tears  were  bhnding  Opal's  eyes,  and  she 
could  find  no  words  wherewith  to  comfort 
the  wandering,  darkened  spirit.  At  last,  as 
people  do  when  all  earthly  hope  is  gone,  she 
spoke  of  heaven ;  of  the  eternal  day  upon 
which  no  shadow  of  evening  rests,  of  the 
blessed  chamber  of  peace  out  of  whose  guard- 
ed shelter  no  prodigal  can  wander  forth  any 
more.  But  no  light  came  into  Hagar  Winter  s 
face  for  thought  of  that  peace. 

"  I  don't  want  it,  child.  It's  too  late.  I  couldn't 
do  with  heaven,  now.  I  daresay  it  sounds 
pleasant  to  you  to  hear  about  the  harps,  and 
the  music,  and  the  singing,  and  the  everlast- 
ing daylight ;  but  I  don't  want  anything  more 
from  God  when  he's  done  with  me  here, 
than  to  let  me  creep  quietly  aw^ay  somewhere 
where  there's   darkness   and  stillness  and  rest. 
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It's  been  darkness  and  misery  here,  Opal,  and 
if  it's  only  darkness  and  rest  there,  I  shall  be 
well  content." 

And  the  poor  wasted  face  was  turned  away. 
Hagar  Winter  refused  to  be  comforted. 

By  and  by  she  began  to  mm-mm-,  as  though 
her  mind  were  wandering. 

"  I've  lost  the  way  home.  I  thought  I  should 
go  content.     Oh,  dear  I" 

And  then,  very   faintly  and  wearily, 

"i'i?«  done  a  hard  days  v^orkr 


After  that,  there  was  a  great  silence  in  the 
room,  such  a  sUence  as  only  comes  with  night 
and  the  shadow  of  death.  Without,  the  dis- 
tant noise  and  rush  of  city  Hfe  were  laid  to 
rest;  its  clamour  of  buying  and  selling,  of 
coming  and  going,  of  mu'th,  misery,  care  and 
paiu,  all  stilled  for  awhile  by  merciful  sleep 
and  forgetfuhiess.  In  that  pause  between  the 
dark  and  the  daylight,  between  hfe  and  death, 
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no  sound  was  heard  but  the  rusthng  of  leaves 
as  the  June  wind  swept  through  the  aspen 
branches  outside,  and  the  faint  fluttering  of  a 
breath  that  would  soon  be  still  for  ever. 

Lancelot  came  in,  and  side  by  side  he  and 
his  wife  watched  Hagar  Winter  there,  the 
same  thought  in  each  of  their  hearts,  the  same 
unspoken  prayer  that  some  light  from  heaven 
might  shine  down  into  the  sad  sick  soul  whose 
gloom  no  words  of  theirs  could  brighten  any 
more. 

It  came.  Tremblingly  those  dying  fingers 
sought  each  other.  Then  Hagar  Winter's  lips 
moved  again  very  slowly,  and  mth  long  pauses 
she  whispered  the  prayer  which  for  a  lifetime 
had  been  left  unspoken. 

"  Forgive   us — our   sinsj^ 

Opal  bent  over  her.  Oh  if  she  would  but 
say  the  rest!  If,  so  late  and  so  weary,  the 
wanderer  was  retm^ning  home  at  last! 

She  was.     He   whose  ways   are  not  as  our 
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ways,  who,  when  clasp  of  human  hand  and 
speech  of  human  voice,  and  loving  tender  look 
of  human  eye,  are  alike  powerless  for  help  or 
comfort  in  the  soul's  last  need,  can  touch  with 
His  own  strong,  everlastiug  Hfe  the  flickering, 
failing  life  that  stretches  feebly  forth  to  Him, 
was  leading  His  child  to  rest. 

'"'For   we   also^  forgive   everyone.'^ 

A  long  fluttering  breath,  one  smile  which 
rayed  over  the  poor  worn  features  Hke  the 
parting  glow  of  sunhght  on  some  blasted, 
mouldering  ruin,  and  then  Hagar  Winter  died. 

Nay,  truly,  then  she  began  to  Hve.  For  in 
that  prayer  the  stricken,  yet  repentant  soul 
touched  heaven's  golden  gates,  and  the  good 
Christ  opened  them,  even  unto  her. 

They  closed  her  eyes.  Night  wore  away; 
red  streaks  of  dawn  began  to  quiver  upon 
the  grey  morning  twilight.  Far  ofi*  the  lark's 
sweet  carol  up-rose  to  heaven.     Lancelot  drew 
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liis  ^vife  closer  to  him,  and  as,  weeping,  she 
covered  the  wasted  face  upon  which  no  pain 
could  write  its  story  any  more,  he  only  said, 

with  a  smile,   these   words, 

"  The  Pilgrim  they  laid  in  an  upper  cham- 
ber, whose  windows  were  toward  the  sun- 
rising.    The  name  of  the  chamber  was  Peace^ 


THE  END. 
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From  the  Tdies:— "All  the  civilized  world — English,  Continental,  and  Ame- 
rican— takes  an  interest  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Tower  is  tlie  stage 
upon  which  has  been  enacted  some  of  the  grandest  dramas  and  saddest  trigedies 
in  our  national  annals.  If,  in  imagination,  we  take  our  stand  on  tiiof»e  tlme-woni 
wails,  and  let  century  after  century  flit  past  us,  we  shall  see  in  duo  succession  the 
majority  of  the  most  famous  men  and  lo  'ely  women  of  England  in  the  olden  time. 
We  shall  see  them  jesting,  jousting,  love-making,  plotting,  and  then  anon,  per- 
haps, commending  their  souls  to  God  in  the  presence  of  a  hideous  masked  figure, 
bearing  an  axe  in  his  hands.  It  is  such  pictures  as  these  that  Mr.  Dixon,  with 
considerable  skill  as  an  historical  limner,  has  set  before  us  in  these  volumes.  Mr. 
Dixon  dashes  off  the  scenes  of  Tower  history  with  great  spirit  His  descriptions 
are  given  with  such  terseness  and  vigour  that  we  shuuld  spoil  them  by  any  attempt 
at  condensation.  As  favourable  examples  of  his  narrative  jiowers  we  may  call  at- 
tention to  the  story  of  the  beautiful  but  unpopular  Elinor,  Queen  of  Henry  III.,  and 
the  description  of  Anne  Bolevns  tirst  and  second  arrivals  at  the  Tower.  Then  we 
have  the  story  of  the  bold  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  escapes  by  the  aid  of  a  cord 
hidden  in  a  wine  jar;  and  the  tale  of  Mnud  Fitzwalter,  imprisoned  and  murdered 
])y  the  caitiff  Juhn.  Passing  onwards,  we  meet  Charles  of  Orleans,  the  poetic 
French  Prince,  captured  at  Agincourt,  and  detained  for  tive-and-tweuty  years  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Next  we  encounter  the  baleful  form  of  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
and  are  tilled  with  indignation  at  the  blackest  of  the  black  Tower  deeds.  As  we 
draw  nearer  to  modern  times,  we  have  the  sorrowful  sioiy  of  the  Nine  Day^' 
Queen,  poor  little  Lady  Jane  Grej-.  The  chapter  entitled  "No  Cross,  no  Crown  ' 
is  one  of  the  most  affecting  in  the  book  A  mature  man  can  scarcely  read  it  with- 
out feeling  the  tears  ready  to  trickle  from  his  eyes.  No  part  of  the  first  volume 
yields  in  interest  to  the  chapters  which  are  devoted  to  the  story  of  Sir  Waiter 
Raleigh.  The  greater  part  of  the  second  volmne  is  occupied  with  the  story  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  The  no-rrative  is  extremely  interesting,  and  will  repay  perusal. 
Another  cawse  celebre  possessed  of  a  perennial  interest,  is  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overburj-  by  Lord  and  Lady  Somerset.  Mr.  Dixon  tells  the  tale  skilfully.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  congratulate  the  author  on  this,  liis  latest  work.  Both  volumes 
are  decidedly  attractive,  and  throw  much  light  on  our  national  history,  but  we 
think  the  palm  of  superior  interest  must  be  awarded  to  the  second  volume." 

Froji  THE  Atiiex.eoi : — "The  present  volume  is  superior  in  sustained  interest 
to  that  by  which  it  was  preceded.  The  whole  details  are  so  picturesquely  narrated, 
that  the  reader  is  carried  away  by  the  narrative.  The  stories  are  told  with  such 
knowledge  of  new  facts  as  to  make  them  like  hitherto  unwritten  chapters  in  our 
history." 

Froji  the  Morkixg  Post: — "This  volume  fascinates  the  reader' .s  imagination 
and  stimulates  his  curlosi-^^y,  whilst  throwing  floods  of  pure  light  ou  several  of  the 
most  perplexing  matters  of  James  the  First's  reign.  Not  inferi.jr  to  any  of  the 
author's  previous  .vorks  of  history  in  resi^ect  of  discernment  and  logical  soundness, 
it  equals  them  in  luminous  expression,  and  surpasses  some  of  thsm  in  romantic 
interest.' 
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"From  first  to  last  this  volume  overflows  with  new  information  and  original 
thouglit,  with  poetry  and  picture.  In  these  fascinating  pages  Mr.  Dixon  dis- 
charges alternately  the  functions  of  the  historian,  and  the  historic  biographer,  with 
the  insight,  art,  humour  and  accurate  knowledge  which  never  fail  him  when  he 
undertakes  to  illumine  the  darksome  recesses  of  our  national  story.'' — Morning  Post. 

"  We  earnestly  recommend  this  remarkable  volume  to  tho.^e  in  quest  of  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  at  once  solid  and  refined.  It  is  a  most  eloquent  and  graphic 
historical  narrative,  by  a  ripe  scholar  and  an  accomplished  master  of  English  dic- 
tion, and  a  valuable  commentary  on  the  social  aspect  of  mediaeval  and  Tudor  civil- 
ization. In  Mr.  Dixon's  pages  are  related  some  of  the  most  moving  records  of 
human  flesh  and  blood  to  which  human  ear  could  listen."' — DaiUj  Telegraph. 

"It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Dixon  clothes  the  gray  stones  of  the  old  Tower 
■with  a  new  an  I  more  living  interest  than  most  of  us  have  felt  before.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  stories  are  admirably  toki  for  Mr.  Dixon's  style  is  full  of  vigour 
and  liveliness,  and  he  would  make  a  far  duller  subject  than  this  tale  of  tragic  suf- 
fering and  heroism  into  an  interestmg  volume.  This  book  is  as  fascinating  as  a  good 
novel,  yet  it  has  all  the  truth  of  veritable  history." — Daily  News. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  entrancing  history.  A  better 
book  has  seldom,  and  a  brighter  one  has  never,  been  issued  to  the  world  by  any 
master  of  the  delightful  art  of  historic  illustration." — Star. 

"  We  can  highly  recommend  Mr.  Dixon's  work.  It  will  enhance  his  reputation. 
The  whole  is  charmingly  written,  and  there  is  a  life,  a  spirit,  and  a  reality  about 
the  sketches  of  the  celebrated  prisoners  of  the  Tow^er,  which  give  the  work  the 
mterest  of  a  romance.  '  Her  Majesty's  Tower'  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  contributions  to  history." — Standard. 

"  In  many  respects  this  noble  volume  is  Mr.  Dixon's  masterpiece.  The  book  is  a 
microcosm  of  our  English  history ;  and  throughout  it  is  penned  with  an  eloquence 
as  remarkable  for  its  vigorous  simplicity  as  for  its  luminous  pictm-asqueuess.  It 
more  than  sustains  Mr.  Dixon's  reputation.    It  enhances  it." — Sun. 

"This  is  a  work  of  great  value.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  largely  popular  and  to  main- 
tain its  author's  reputation.  It  bears  throughout  the  marks  of  careful  study,  keen 
observation,  and  that  power  of  seizing  upon  those  points  of  a  story  that  are  of  real 
importance,  which  is  the  most  precious  possession  of  the  historian.  To  all  historic 
documents,  ancient  and  modem,  Mr.  Dixon  has  had  unequalled  facilities  of  accesa, 
and  his  work  will  in  future  be  the  trusted  and  popular  historj'  of  the  Tower.  He 
has  succeeded  in  giving  a  splentlid  panorama  of  English  history.'" — Globe. 

"This  charming  volume  will  be  the  most  permanently  popular  of  all  Mr.  Dixon's 
works.  Under  tiie  treatment  of  so  practised  a  ma.ster  of  our  English  tongue  the 
story  of  the  i'ower  becomes  more  fascinating  than  the  daintiest  of  romances."— 
Ejcaminer. 
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of  Edinbui-gh,  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyrood.  and  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  By  Robert  Herbert  Story,  Minister 
of  Rosneatii ;  \rith  an  Introductory  Chapter  by  Mrs.  Oliphaxt, 
author  of  "  The  Life  of  the  Rev,  Edward  Irving,"  &c.  2  vols, 
demy  8vo,  with  Portrait.     30s. 

"  We  need  make  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  calling  their  attention  to  the  life 
and  writings  of  a  man  who.  "by  the  force  and  energy  of  his  character,  has  left  an 
indelible  mark  on  the  annals  of  his  country.  It  is  but  a  small  thing  for  a  man  to 
leave  a  mere  name  behind  him.  even  though  that  name  be  famous  -.  it  is  a  far 
higher  merit  to  bequeath  to  posterity  a  living  influence,  and  this  Dr.  Lee  has  cer- 
tainly accomplished.  "We  cordially  commend  the  perusal  of  this  bouk  to  every- 
body."—ri/H«. 

"  This  memoir  fulfils  one  of  the  best  uses  of  biography,  in  making  us  acquainted 
not  only  with  a  man  of  remarkiible  character,  talent,  and  energy,  but  in  throwing 
light  upon  a  very  distinct  phase  of  society.  It  is  a  very  curious  and  important 
chapter  of  contemiwrary  history,  as  well  as  the  story  of  a  good  and  able  life, 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Go«l  and  man.  Suc-h  a  book  as  the  present  is  admirably 
fitted  to  supply  the  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  any  true  comprehension  of 
the  aims  and  reasonings  of  the  mass  of  the  Scotch  people, — and  as  such  we  recom- 
mend it  to  the  intelligent  reader.  Besides  this — if  we  may  use  the  express'on — 
historical  interest,  Mr.  Story  has  succeeded  in  calling  forth  a  very  distinct  individ- 
ual portrait.  The  extracts  from  Dr.  Lees  common-place  book  are  full  of  a  serious 
and  genuine  thoughtfulness  :  there  is  much  reality  and  life  in  them,  and  nothing 
can  surpass  their  good  sense  and  unexaggerated  liberaUty  of  tone."— Spectator. 

"By  aU  to  whom  the  recent  history  of  the  Church  of  Scot'iind  has  any  interest, 
tMs  book  will  be  valued  as  a  mo^t  important  and  instructive  record;  and  to  the 
personal  friends  of  Dr.  Lee  it  will  be  most  welcome  as  a  worthy  memorial  of  his 
many  labours,  his  great  talents,  and  his  pubUc  and  private  virtues.  The  character 
of  Dr.  Lees  work,  and  the  ch  iracter  of  the  man  who  did  it  are  very  cleirly,  fuhy. 
and  firmly  portrayed  in  Mr.  Story's  memoir.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  many  and 
liberal" — Scotsman. 

'■Mr.  Story  has  invested  his  subject  with  unflagging  interest  The  reader  of 
these  volrmies  wUl  gather  at  once  a  fair  idea  of  the  recent  and  existent  phas?^  of 
Presbyterianiim  in  the  Established  Church,  and  wiU  experience  the  pleasure  which 
vivacious,  forcible,  and  picturesque  writing  will  always  com'er." — Ols.rver. 

"  We  welcome  this  book,  and  recommend  it  to  notice.  It  will  we  trust  have  the 
effect  of  introducing  Dr.  Lee  as  he  really  was,  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers." — Glajyoic 
Herald. 

"  These  volumes  make  attaactive  reading,  and  are  sure  to  have  what  they  de- 
serve— a  great  run."" — Xorth  British  Mail. 

FRANCIS    THE    FIRST,    axd    other    Historic 

Studies.  By  A..  Batt.of.  Cochraxe.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

"These  eloquent  volumes  contain  three  interesting  and  instructive  studies: 
'Francis  the  First"  '  The  Council  of  Blood."  and  •  The  FJght  of  Varenne.^.'  It  wid 
not  lessen  the  attraction  of  their  bright  pages  that  the  author  deals  mainly  With 
the  romantic  elements  of  these  historical  passages." — Mornii.g  Post. 

'•The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Cochrane"s  new  work  contains  a  history  of  Francis  I. 
from  his  accession  to  his  release  from  his  captivity  in  Spiiin,  The  second  contain'^ 
'The  Council  of  Bood."  a  narrative  of  the  ti-agic  end  which  befel  the  chivalrous  but 
too  credulous  Cuunt  Egmont ;  and.  lastly,  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Eoyal 
Family  of  France  to  escape  from  Paris  in  ll^'d.  known  as  the  *  Fiignt  of  Varennes." 
Each  of  these  episodes  atfords  scope  for  highly  dramatic  treatment  and  we  have 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Cochrane  upon  a  very  successful  attempt  to  bring  strongly  into 
the  foreground  three  very  momentous  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  last  three 
centuries.    We  strongly  recommend  these  volumes  to  our  readers." — Globe. 


13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

MESSRS.    HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 

NEW   ^Y OllKS— Continued. 


SPIRITUAL  WIVES.     By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon, 

Author  of  '  New  America,'  &c.  Fourth  Edition,  with  A  New 
Preface.     2  vols.  8vo.    With  Portrait  of  tho  Author.     30s. 

"ilr.  Dixon  has  treated  his  subject  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  in  liis  usual 
graphic  manner.  There  is,  to  our  thinking,  more  pernicious  doctrine  in  one  chap- 
ter of  some  of  the  sensational  novels  which  find  admirers  in  drawing-rooms  and 
eulogists  in  the  press  thun  in  the  whole  of  Mr.  Dixon's  interesting  work." — Examiner. 

"  No  more  wondrous  narrative  of  human  passion  and  romance,  no  stranger  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  psychology  than  Mr.  Dixon's  book  has  l)een  published 
since  man  first  began  to  seek  after  the  laws  that  govern  the  moral  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  human  race.  To  those  readers  who  seek  in  current  literature  the  plea- 
sures of  intellectual  excitement  we  commend  it  as  a  work  that  affords  more  enter- 
tainment than  can  be  extracted  from  a  score  of  romances.  But  its  power  to  amuse 
is  less  noteworthy  than  its  instructiveness  on  matters  of  highest  moment.  'Spiritual 
Wives'  will  be  studied  with  no  less  profit  than  interest." — Morning  Pout. 

"  The  subject  of  '  Spiritual  Wives'  is  full  of  deep  interest.  If  we  look  at  it  simply 
as  a  system,  it  is  replete  with  scenes  which  cannot  be  surpassed  even  in  fiction. 
Eegarded  from  a  social  point  of  view,  it  appears  a  gigantic  evil,  and  threatens 
society  with  disintegration.  Examined  carefully,  as  a  phenomenon  of  religious  life, 
for  as  such  it  must  be  considered,  it  presents  features  of  great  psychological  signi- 
licance,  and  will  be  found  to  illustrate  some  important  truths.  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon's  book  will  be  found  an  interesting  exposition  of  the  whole  subject  of  '  Spi- 
ritual Wives.'  He  has  obtained  his  infomiation  from  the  best  sources,  sought  and 
secured  interviews  with  the  chiefs  of  the  movement,  and  the  inner  circle  of  their 
supporters  at  home  and  abroad.  The  facts  have  been  most  carelully  collected,  and 
are  collated  with  great  skill  and  care.  Biat  what  strikes  us  most  forcibly  is  the 
power  and  reticence  with  which  the  difficult  and  delicate  topic  is  discussed  in  all 
its  bearings.  The  object  which  the  author  proposed  to  himself  at  the  outset  was 
to  write  a  chapter  for  the  history  necessarj^  to  illustrate  the  spiritual  passions  of 
man.  And  this  intention  has  been  fulfilled  with  unusual  ability.  The  style  of  the 
work  is  charming.  Some  of  the  sketches  of  character  are  traced  with  the  highest 
artistic  skill.  The  scenes  introduced  into  the  narrative  are  full  of  life  and  glowing 
with  colour.  In  short,  there  is  nothing  to  desire  as  reganis  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Dixon  has  treated  his  subject.  Kegarded  fi'om  a  literary  point  of  view,  the 
work  is  eminently  successful." — Globe. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  THE  CLERGY.      By  J.  C. 

Je^vffreson,  B.A.,  Oxon,  author  of  "  A  Book  aV)out  Lawyers,"  "A 
Book  about  Doctors,"  &c.     2  vols  Svo.     30s.     (In  Jan.) 

PRINCE     CHARLES    AND     THE     SPANISH 

MARRIAGE:  A  Chapter  of  English  History,  1G17  to  1G23;  from 
Unpubhshod  Documents  in  the  Archives  of  ISimancas,  Venice,  and 
Brussels.     By  Sajwukl  Rawson  Gardiner.     2  vols.  bvo.     30s. 

"We  commend  Mr.  Gardiner's  volumes  to  all  students  of  history.  They  have 
the  merit  of  being  forcibly  and  ably  written;  and  they  present  intelligent,  graphic, 
and  reliable  pictures  of  the  period  to  which  they  relate." — Examina: 

"A  work  which  has  the  fullest  claim  to  fill  up  part  of  the  gap  in  English  history 
between  the  period  treated  by  Mr.  Froude  and  that  treated  by  Lord  Macauiay,  and 
to  take  rank  with  the  writings  of  these  historians.  The  ))ook  is  not  merely  an 
account  of  the  Spanish  marriage,  but  the  best  and  most  authentic  account  of  that 
critical  time  of  tnglish  history  which  preceded  and  led  to  the  civil  war.' — Guurdian. 

"We  doubt  not  that  the  reception  of  Mr  Gardiner's  valuable  and  interesting 
volumes  will  be  such  as  is  duo  to  their  Irgh  merit  For  the  first  time  in  our  litera- 
ture the  real  histoiy  of  the  Spanish  match,  and  what  took  place  when  Charles  and 
Buckingham  were  at  Madrid,  is  here  revealetL  In  these  inieiesthig  volumes  Mr. 
Gardiner  has  brought  to  bear  upon  his  subject  an  amount  of  historical  reading  and 
consultation  of  authorities  which  we  believe  to  be  almost  without  a  parallel" — Xutes 
and  QMrieg. 
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THE   LIFE   OF  ROSSIXL     By  H.  SuTtiERLAXD 

Edwards.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  fine  Portrait,     los 

•'  An  eratnently  interesting,  readable,  and  trustworthy  book.  Mr.  Edwards  was 
Instinctively  looked  to  for  a  Hie  of  Rossini,  and  the  result  is  a  very  satisfactory 
one.  The  salient  features  of  Rossini's  Ufa  and  labours  are  grouped  in  admirable 
order;  and  the  book,  while  it  con%-ey3  everything  necessary  to  an  accurate  idea  of 
its  snl)ject,  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel." — Sitn'lau  Times. 

"Mr.  Edwards  lias  rendered  a  service  to  his  brother  connoisseurs  and  critics, 
and  not  less  to  the  general  punlic,  in  these  hvely  and  attractive  pages.  The  work 
must  be  acljjir>wledged  a  very  fit  m*^morial  of  RossinL  It  is  the  fruit  of  great 
knowledge  and  much  critical  aptitude." — Star. 

■*  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  is  thoroughly  qualified  to  be  Rossini's  biographer.  To 
a  sound  judgment  and  elegant  taste,  he  adds  a  competent  share  of  artistic  and 
technical  acquiremeurs.  In  his  narrative  of  facts  he  is  useful  and  accurate;  and 
h  s  opinions  are  uniformly  candid  and  dispassionate.  His  work  is  written  wirh 
easy  and  unaffected  grace;  and  we  have  nowhere  met  with  a  more  judicious  esti- 
mate of  the  artistic  and  personal  character  of  one  of  tlie  brightest  luminaries  of  the 
iimeteentli  century.'' — Illustrated  News. 

"Rossini's  life  has  been  well  written  by  Mr.  Edwards.  It  will  amuse  every- 
body.''— Tde'jraph. 

LUCREZIA   BORGIA,  Duchess  of  Ferrara;  A 

Biojjraioby  :  illu.strated  by  Rare  and  Unpublished  Documents.  By 
WiLLi^\3£  Gilbert,  author  of  "  Sir  Thomas  Branston,"  "  Shirley 
Hall  Asylum,"  &c.     2  vols,  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.     21s. 

"A  very  interesting  study  of  the  character  of  Lucrezia  Borgia.  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
done  good  service  m  carefully  investigating  the  evidence  on  which  the  charges 
rest  which  have  been  brought  against  her,  aud  his  researches  are  likely  to  produce 
the  more  effect  inasmuch  as  their  results  have  been  described  in  a  manner  likely 
to  prove  generally  interesting.  His  clear  and  unaffected  style  is  admiralily  adapted 
for  biography,  and  the  chapters  which  are  devoted  to  Lucrezia's  life  tell  its  story 
very  well.  That  Mr.  Gilbert  will  succeed  in  amusing  and  Interesting  his  readers 
may  be  safely  predicted." — Saturdaij  Review. 

"This  book  is  throughout  pleasant  reading,  and  all  the  more  interesting  from 
the  novel  nature  of  its  contents.  As  a  iiterary  performance,  ilr.  Gilbert's  work  is 
highly  to  be  commended.  The  biography  is  carefully  written,  and  the  author 
appears  to  have  omitted  nothing  which  might  serve  to  illustrate  the  life  and  con- 
duct of  Lucrezia." — Examiner. 

CHAUCER'S  ENGLAND.    By  Matthew  Bkons^^e. 

2  vols,  post  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  numerous  Illustrations.     24:S. 

"  This  i.s  a  masterly  book  on  a  great  subject.  Chaucer  has  found  hi  Mr.  Browne 
his  most  genial  and  intelligent  expositor  There  is  not  a  dull  or  common-place 
sentence  to  be  found  in  this  entirely  delightful  book." — Spectator. 

"  This  liook  will  find  an  honourable  place  in  many  a  library." — Atlienmim. 

"  Pleasanter  and,  let  us  add.  more  trustworthy  volumes  have  never  been  written 
on  a  subject  so  dear  to  every  Englishman  as  these  two  interesting  volumes  of 
'Chaucer's  Englanl.'  " — Examiner. 

"  A  delightful  and  entertaining  book.  For  the  charm  of  its  style,  the  beauty  of 
its  illustrations,  aud  the  truth  and  vividness  of  its  pictures, 'Chaucer's  England' 
will  have  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  all  lovers  of  English  poetry  and  history." — 
Globe. 

THE     GLADSTONE     GOVERNMENT:      Beinjr 

CABINET   PICTURES.     By  a  Templar.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.    14s. 

"No  small  measure  of  commemlation  is  due  to  the  Templar,  who  writes  with  a 
skilful  pen,  and  displays  such  knowledge  of  political  men  and  cliques.  This  accept- 
able book  is  sure  to  be  in  demand  for  it  supplies  just  such  infoiination  as  geuei-al 
readers  like  to  have  about  men  of  mark" — Athemeum. 

"This  book,  which  merits  attention,  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal  persons  who  figure  in  the  present  Cabinet" — Fall  Mall  Gazette. 
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FAIRY  FANCIES.  By  Lizzie  Selixa  Eden.  Il- 
lustrated Ijy  the  Marchioness  of  Hastings.  1  vol.  10s.  Gd. 
Elegantly  bound. 

MY  HOLIDAY  IN  AUSTRIA.  By  Lizzie  Selixa 

Eden,  author  of  "  A   Lady's  Glimpse  of  the  War   in  Bohemia." 
1  vol.  post  8vo,  -with  Illustrations.     10s.  6u. 
"A  pleasantly-written  volume."— Pa//  J/a?/  Gazette. 

"Miss  Eden  enioyed  her  holiday,  and  her  readers  will  have  a  share  in  her 
pleasure.  Her  work  is  easy  and  fluent  in  style,  lively  and  pleasant  in  matter." — 
Atheiiieuvi. 

"  A  frankly  written  and  chatty  account  of  a  very  pleasant  holiday  in  the  Au- 
strian Tyiol.  Besides  her  acute  observations  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
people,  Miss  Jxlen's  pages  show  signs  of  her  appreciation  of  natural  scenery  and 
of  the  prominent  objects  of  industry  and  art" — Sutu7-day  Reinetc. 

"  Miss  Eden  has  the  art  of  writing  travels.  Her  book  is  a  good  one,  written  al- 
ways in  good  temper  and  in  good  English." — Examiner. 

ELEPHANT  HAUNTS :  being  a  Sportsman's  Nar- 

rative  of  the  Search  for  Dr.  Livingstone,  with  Scenes  of  Elephant, 
Bufl'alo,  and  Hippopotamus  Hunting.     By  Henry  Faulkner,  late 
17th  Lancers.     1  vol.  ^xo,  with  Illustrations,     los. 
"  k  very  readable  book    In  its  proportion  of  successes  to  failures,  we  never  read 

a  more  wonderful  narrative  of  African  sport  than  'Elephant  Haunts.'" — Pall  Mall 

Gazette. 

"  The  most  exciting  book  since  the  adventures  of  Gordon  Cumm'mg."— Messenger. 

"Captain  Faulkner's  very  interesting  book  is  just  what  it  purports  to  be — a 
Sportsman's  Narrative — and  a  very  clever  sportsman's  narrative  of  the  search  for 
Dr.  Livingstone.  There  is  a  thrilling  story  to  be  told,  and  it  is  told  in  a  style  at 
once  simple  and  effective.  Every  step  and  circumstance  of  the  search  will  be 
found  faithfully  recorded  here.  The  book  will  be  valuable  to  future  travellers, 
while  to  the  general  reader  the  varied  and  stirring  incidents  by  flood  and  Ueld  with 
which  it  abounds  will  be  found  especially  attractive."— f7.  S.  Mag. 

THROUGH    SPAIN    TO   THE   SAHARA.      By 

]\Iatilda  Bktham-Edwards.  Author  of  '  A  Winter  with  the  Swal- 
lows,' &c.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

"Miss  Edwards  is  an  excellent  traveller.  She  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art,  and  in  description  her  language  has  a  polished  and  easy  grace  that 
reminds  us  of  Eothen." — Sutiinlaij  Review. 

"Miss  Edwards'  sketches  are  lively  and  original,  and  her  volume  supplies  plea- 
sant reading."— .J  thenxum. 

A    TRH^    TO    THE     TROPICS,    AND    HOME 

THROUGH  AMERIC.\.  By  the  Marquis  of  Lorne.  Stcond 
Edition.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations,     los. 

"  The  best  book  of  travels  of  the  season."— A///  Mall  Guzctte. 

"The  tone  of  Lord  Lome's  book  is  thoroughly  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  his 
remarks  upon  men  and  things  are  well-reasoned  and  &cnXQ."— Times. 

"A  pleasant  record  of  travel  in  the  Western  Islands  and  the  United  States.  Lord 
Lome  saw  a  good  deal  of  society  both  m  the  South  and  in  the  Nortli.  His  tone  is 
pood,  without  undue  partisan  feeling.  We  can  offer  him  our  congratulations  ou 
hi.s  tlrst  essay  as  a  traveller  and  an  a.\iXhoT:"~Athenxum. 

"Lord  Lome's  book  is  pleasantly  written  It  is  the  unaffected  narrative  of  a 
Ivavcllcr  of  considerable  impartiality  and  ilesire  for  inforaiution.''— <S'.i<«/-i/ay  Review. 
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SAINTS    AND    SINNERS;    OR,  IN    CHURCH 

AXD  ABOUT  IT.     By  Dr.  Doran.     2  vols,  large  post  8vo.  2^3. 

r^oxTEXTs:— The  Magnates  of  the  Old  Church— The  Old  Folk  of  the  Old  Church- 
Life  Round  St.  Paul's  Cross — Sceptre  and  Crosier — Throne  and  Pulpit — Ordination 
— Preferment — Congregations— Pews— Notes  on  Stray  Sermons— Font.  Altar,  and 
Grave — Irregular  Marriages — Long  and  Short  Senuons — Texts  and  Church  Stories 
— Style  at  Home — Titles  and  Dress — Sports  and  Pastimes — The  Joy  Songs  of  the 
Church — Royal,  Military.  Naval,  Family,  and  Newgate  Chaplains — Popular  and 
Fashionable  Churches — Fashionable  Co'ngregation=? — Countiy  Clergymen — Hono- 
rarium— Slang  in  High  Places — Axe  and  Crosier — The  Pulpit  and  the  Boards,  &c. 

"  This  is  by  far  Dr.  Doran"s  best  work.  He  has  taken  the  humourist's  view  of 
our  ecclesiastical  histoiy,  and  gossips  with  characteristic  ability  about  the  drolleries 
and  eccentricities  of  the  venerable  order  which  La  these  later  times  has  given  us  a 
fair  proportion  of  soxmd  scholars  and  good  Christians.  We  congratulate  him  on 
the  production  of  a  book  which  abounds  in  comical  stories  about  solemn  matters, 
and  yet  is  so  pure  of  irreverence  that  of  the  laughter  which  is  sure  to  ring  out  over 
its  pages  the  loudest  will  be  heard  within  coanfry  parsonages." — AUienxuin. 

"  Few  writers  know  so  well  as  Dr.  Doran  how  to  make  a  lively,  gossipy  book. 
He  has  added  another  to  his  list  of  works  of  this  description  in  '  Sauits  and  Sinners'' 
The  book  deals  with  men  and  things  connected  with  our  ecclesiatical  organizations. 
and  especially  with  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  easy  for  anyone  of  or  unary  ex- 
perience to  understand  what  a  mine  of  anecdote  is  to  he  found  in  such  a  field. 
Dr.  Doran.  however,  has  discovered  lodes  which  were  not  within  the  common  ken, 
and  has  shown  how  rich  they  are  in  amusing  stories.  These  volumes  are  among 
the  pleasantest  and  most  amusing  of  the  season." — Star. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD  ;  From 

his  Private  Correspondence  and  Family  Papers,  in  the  possession 
of  Joseph  ]Mayer,  E.sq.,  F.S.A.,  Francis  Wedgwood,  Esq.,  C.  Dab- 
win,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Miss  ^YEDGWOOD,  and  other  Original 
Sources.  With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Art  of  Pottery  in 
England.  By  Eliza  Metkyard.  Dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
E.  Gladstone.  Complete  in  2  vols.  8vo,  -with  Portraits  and  300 
other  Beautiful  Illustrations,  elegantly  bound. 

"  A  work  that  is  indispensable  to  all  who  wish  to  know  anything  about  English 
ceramic  art  and  its  grea  t  inventor.  The  volumes  are  in  themselves  marvels  of  de- 
corative and  tj'pographical  skill.  More  beautifully  printed  pages,  more  creamy 
paper,  and  more  daintj  wood-cuts  have  seldom  met  our  eyes." — Saturday  Review. 

THE    LIFE     AND     CORRESPONDENCE     OF 

THOMAS    SLIXGSBY  DUXCOMBE,  late  M.P.  for  Fixsbury. 

By  his  Son,  Thoslis  H.  DuxcoiiBE.    2  vols.  8vo,  with  Portrait.     30s, 

"  These  volumes  contain  much  racy  anecdote,  and  some  startling  disclosures 

which  will  rulfle  politicians.    Mr  Duncombe's  singular  career  is  ably  handled  by 

his  only  child.     He  tells  us  much  that  the  world  did  not  know  concerning  his 

remarkable  sire." — Atlicnxum. 

THE    SPORTSMAN    AND    NATURALIST    IN 

CANADA.  With  Notes  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Game, 
Game  Birds,  and  Fish  of  that  country.  By  ^^Iajor  W,  Ross  King, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.S.A.S.  1  vol.  su^oer  royal  8vo,  Illustrated  with  beauti- 
ful Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts.     20s.     Elegantly  bound. 

"Truthful,  simple,  and  extremely  observant,  Major  King  has  been  able  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  habits  as  well  as  the  zoological  relations  of  the  animals  with, 
which  he  came  in  collision ;  and  his  descriptions  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  tho 
creatures  inhabiting  it,  are  as  bright  and  graphic  as  they  are  evidently  correct"— 
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A    r>OOK   AliOUT   LAWYERS.    By  J.  C.  Jeaf- 

FRKSON,  Bariister-at-Law,  author  of  'A  Book  about  Doctors,'  &c. 

New,  Revised,  and  Cheaper  Edition.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  2-43. 
ri{i?j(iPAL  Contexts :— The  Great  Seal,  Royal  Portraits,  The  Practice  of  Sealing, 
Lords  Commissioners,  On  Damaskiuj:.  The  Rival  Seals,  Parses  of  State,  A  Lady 
Keeper,  Lawyers  in  Arms,  The  Devil's  Own,  Lawyers  on  Horseback,  Chan- 
cellors' Cavalcades.  Ladies  in  Law  Colleges,  York  House,  Powis  House, 
Lincoln's  Inu  Fields,  The  Old  Law  Quarter,  Loves  of  the  Lawyers,  The  Three 
(traces.  Rejected  Addresses,  Brothers  in  Trouble,  Fees  to  Comisel,  Retainers 
Special  anil  (leneral.  Judicial  Corruption,  (Tiltsand  Sales,  .Tudicial  Salaries, 
Custujne  and  Toilet.  Millinery,  Wigs,  Bands  and  CoUai-s.  Bags  and  Gowns,  The 
Singing  Barrister.  Actors  at  the  Bar,  Political  Lawyers,  The  Peers.  Lawyers  in 
the  House.  Legal  Education,  Inns  of  Court  and  Inus  of  Chanceiy,  Lawyers  and 
Gentlemen,  Law  French  and  Law  Latin,  Readers  and  llootmen.  Pupils  in 
Chumbei-s,  Wit  of  Lawyers,  Humorous  Stories,  Wits  in  Silk  and  Punsters  in 
Ermine,  Circuitcrs,  Witnesses,  Lawyers  and  Saints,  Lawyers  in  Court  and 
Society,  Attorneys  at  Law,  Westminster  Hall,  Law  and  Literature,  &c. 

'"A  Book  about  Lawyers'  desei-ves  to  be  very  popular.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has 
accomplished  his  work  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  He  has  taken  pains  to  collect 
infuiTuation  from  persons  as  well  as  from  books,  and  he  writes  with  a  sense  of 
keen  enjoyment  which  greatly  enhances  the  i-eaders  pleasure.  He  introduces  us 
to  Lawyerdom  untler  a  variety  of  phases — we  have  lawyers  in  arms  .lawyers  on 
horseback,  lawyers  in  love,  and  lawyers  in  Parliament,  We  are  told  of  their  sala- 
ries and  fees,  their  wigs  and  gowns,  their  jokes  and  gaieties.  We  meet  them  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  court,  in  chambers,  and  in  company.  In  the  chapteis  headed 
'  .Mirth,'  the  author  has  gathered  together  a  choice  sheaf  of  anecdotes  from  the  days 
of  ilore  down  to  Erskine  and  Eldon." — Times. 

'•These  vokimos  will  afford  pleasure  and  instruction  to  all  who  read  them,  and 
they  will  increase  the  reputation  which  Mi  Jeaffreson  has  already  earned  by  his 
large  industiy  and  great  ability.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  about  seven  hundred 
pages,  all  devoted  to  the  history  and  illustration  of  legal  men  and  things.  It  is  mucli 
th;it  we  can  say  for  a  booli,  tliat  there  is  not  a  superfluous  page  in  it'  — Athemeum. 

"  The  success  of  his  '  Book  about  Doctors '  has  induced  Mr.  Jeaffreson  to  write 
another  book — about  J.,awj'ers.  The  subject  is  attractive.  It  is  a  bright  string  of 
anecdotes,  skilfully  put  together,  on  legal  topicsof  all  sorts,  but  especially  in  illus- 
tration of  the  lives  of  famous  lawyers.  ^Ir.  Jeaffreson  has  not  only  collected  a  large 
number  of  good  stories,  but  he  has  grouped  them  pleasantly,  and  tells  them  well. 
We  need  say  little  to  reconmiend  a  book  that  can  speak  for  itself  so  pleasantly. 
No  livelier  reading  is  to  be  found  among  the  new  books  of  the  season." — 
Examiner. 

HISTORIC  PICTURES.  By  A.  Baillie  Cochrane, 

2  vols,  post  8vo. 

"  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  has  published  two  entertaining  volumes  of  studies  from 
historj'.  They  are  lively  reading.  '  My  aim,'  he  s.iys,  '  has  been  to  depict  events 
generally  known  in  a  light  and,  if  possible,  a  picturesque  manner.'  Mr.  Cochrane 
has  been  quite  successful  in  carrying  out  this  intention.  The  work  is  a  study  of  the 
more  interesting  moments  of  histoiy — what,  indeed,  the  author  himself  calls  it, 
'  Historic  Pictures.'  " — Tinms. 

THE    HON.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY'S   LIFE 

AND  RECOLLECTIONS.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  completing  the  Work. 
"A  book  unrivalled  in  its  position  in  the  range  of  modem  literature." — Times. 

UNDER    THE    PALMS     IN     ALGERIA    AND 

TUNIS.     By  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wixgfield.     2  vols,  post  8vo,  with 
Illustrations. 
"These  are  sterling  volumes,  full  of  entertainment  and  well  stocked  with  reliable 
information." — Post. 

"Mr.  Wingtlelds  entertaining  work  contains  a  good  deal  of  information  con- 
cerning the  present  state,  political  and  social,  of  the  people  of  Algeria,  both  native 
and  colonial,  and  is  very  agreeably  written." — Daily  Neves. 
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MEMOIRS     AND      CORRESPONDENCE     OF 

FIELD-MARSHAL    VISCOUNT    COMBERMERE,    G.C.B.,   &c. 
From  his  Family  Papers.     By  the  Right  Hon.  i\lARY  Viscountess 
CoJiBERiiERE  and  Capt.  W.  W.  Knollys.  2  v.  8vo,  with  Portrr.its. 
"  The  gallaut  Stapleton  Cotton,  Viscount  Combermere,  was  one  of  those  men 
who  belong  to  two  epochs.     He  was  a  soldier,  actively  engaged,  nearly  ten  years 
before  the  last  century  came  to  its  troubled  close ;  and  he  was  among  us  but  as 
yesterday,  a  noble  veteran,  gloriously  laden  with  years,  laurels,  and  pleasant  re- 
miniscences.   Apart  from  the  biographical  and  professional  details,  these  volumes 
are  full  of  sketches  of  persons  of  importance  or  interest  who  came  into  connection 
with  Lord  Combermere." — Athanvuia. 

IMPRESSIONS    OF    LIFE    AT     HOME    AND 

ABROAD.     By  Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  M.P.     1  vol.  8vo. 
"Lord  Eustace  Cecil  has  selected  from  various  journeys  the  points  which  most 
interested  him,  and  has  reported  them  in  an  unaffected  style.    The  idea  is  a  good 
one,  and  is  carried  out  with  success.     We  are  grateful  for  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion given  with  unpretending  good  sense." — Saturday  Review. 

LIFE  IN  A  FRENCH  CHATEAU.     By  Hubert 

E.   H.  Jerxingham,   Esq.    Second  Edition.     1   vol.  post  8vo,  with 
Illustrations.      10s.  6d.  bound. 
"  Mr.  Jerningham's  attractive  and  amusing  volume  will  be  perused  with  much 
interest" — Morning  Post. 

A    WINTER     WITH    THE    SWALLOWS    IN 

ALGERIA.     By  Matilda  Betham  Edwards.     8vo,  with  Illustra- 
tions. 
"  A  fresh  and  fascinating  book,  full  of  matter  and  beauty.    It  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  books  of  travel  of  the  season,  and  one  of  the  brightest.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overpraise  it." — Spectator. 

LADY    ARABELLA     STUART'S    LIFE    AND 

LETTERS  :   including  numerous  Original  and  Unpublished  Docu- 
ments.    By  Elizabeth  Cooper.     2  vols.,  with  Portrait. 
"  The  '  Life  ami  Letters  of  Lady  Araliella  Stuart '  is  an  mmsually  good  specimen 
of  its  class.    Miss  Cooper  has  really  worked  at  her  subject.     She  has  read  a  good 
deal  of  MSS,  and,  what  is  better  still,  she  has  printed  a  good  deal  of  what  she  has 
read.    The  book  has  a  real  and  substantial  historical  value." — Saturday  Review. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 
"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with." — Daily  News. 

THE    BEAUTIFUL    IN  NATURE    AND  ART. 

By  Mrs.  Ellis.    Author  of  '  The  Women  of  England,'  &c.     1  vol. 

crown  8vo,  with  tine  Poi-trait.  lOs.  6d. 
"  "With  pleasure  her  numerous  admirers  will  welcome  a  new  book  by  the  popular 
authoress  of  '  The  Women  of  England.'  A  very  charming  volume  is  this  new  work 
by  Mrs.  Ellis.  Its  aim  is  to  assist  the  young  students  of  art  in  those  studies  and 
subjects  of  thought  which  shall  enable  them  rightly  to  appreciate  and  realise  that 
oft-quoted  truth.  'A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.'  The  work  will  intei'est 
many  fair  readers." — Sun. 

WILLIAM     SHAKESPEARE.        By     Cardinal 

Wiseman.     1  vol.  8vo,  os. 
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THE  UNKIND  WOKD,  axd  other  Stories.    By 

the  Author  of  "  Joii.N  Halifax,  Gentlemax,"  &c.    2  vols. 

"  The  fi  utlior  of  'John  Hulifax '  hiis  written  some  intere-ting  and  fascinating 
Ktories,  })ut  we  van  call  to  nlind  nothing  lioni  her  pen  thtt  his  a  more  euduring 
chanii  than  the  fr.^sh  and  graceful  i- ketches  she  has  placed  in  these  volumes.  Such 
a  character  as  Jessie  in  '  The  Unkind  Word  '  stands  out  from  a  crowd  of  heroineB 
as  the  tj'pe  of  ail  that  is  truy  n.jbie,  pure  ;),nd  worn  inly.  Wc  cordially  recommend 
these  volmnes  to  evers'  reader  who  can  1)6  channed  by  the  pourtr.iyal  from  the 
hand  of  an  artist  of  scenes,  emotions,  and  experiences  which,  h  iving  none  of  the 
meretricious  aids  from  sensationalism,  are  true  to  nature  and  abidingly  attractive." 
i'/iitecl  St/rice  Maij. 

DEBENHAM'S   VOW.     By  Amelia  B.  Edwards, 

author  of  "  Barbara's  Histoiy,"  &c.'     3  vols. 

"  There  is  everything  to  amuse  and  interest  in  this  book.  There  is  a  wealth  of  ex- 
cellent and  spirited  delineations  of  persons  and  events,  and  positively  new  ground, 
broken  as  the  scene  of  the  incidents  of  a  novel'" — Post. 

"A  c  ever,  exciting,  and  singularly  powerful  story.  The  book  is  an  admirable, 
we  might  almost  say  a  nobie,  work.  Its  merits  are  real  and  solid.'"— 5««</«?/ 
2'iines. 

HAGAR.  BytheAuthorof  ^'St.OlaveV  dv.(LiJan.) 
THE  DUKE'S  HONOUR.     By  Edward  Wilber- 

FORCE,  author  of  "  Social  Life  in  Munich,"  &c.     3  vols. 

FORGOTTEN  BY  THE  WORLD.     3  vols. 
ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL   LIFE.      3  vols. 

(In  Jan. J 

NOBLESSE  OBLIGE.    By  Sarah  Tytler,  author 

of  "  The  Huguenot  Family,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"Whatever  Miss  Tyt' or  publishes  is  worth  reading.  Her  book  is  original  and 
rich  in  observation.  Her  heroes  and  heroines  are  pure  and  noble  studies  in  English 
life  of  the  better  sort,  and  we  sincerely  thank  the  author  for  a  novel  the  interest  of 
which  lies  in  the  virtue  and  not  the  wickedness  of  its  personages." — Fall  Mall 
Gazette. 

"  We  call  'Noblesse  Oblige'  a  great  work  great  in  its  aims  and  the  manner  in 
which  these  are  re;ilisefL  The  author's  style  is  almost  perfect  The  descriptions 
are  some  of  the  most  exquisite  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  veaAS'—Conteinporai-y 
Jieview. 

GUY  VERNON.    By  the  Hox.  Mrs.  Woulfe.   3  v. 

"  In  these  pages  there  is  a  freshness  and  healthy  strength  which  give  interest  and 
value  to  '  (,;uy  \'crn(jn."  " — Po.it. 

"  This  book  deserves  great  praise.  It  is  a  novel  of  no  ordinary  interest,  and  dis- 
pliys  very  considerable  power  of  delineating  chtir,;cter.  Ithas  a  well-conceived  and 
wel;-executed  plot,  and  it  exhibits  life  as  it  reahy  is."'— /o/irt  Bull. 

VIOLA.     By  the  Author  of  "Caste,"  "Pearl,"  &c.  3  v. 

"  A  clever  and  most  carefu'ly-written  novel."— /-*«//  Jfall  Gaz-tle. 
'•  The  story  of  '  Vio'a '  is  imusualJy  interesting.    The  attention  of  the  reader  is 
arrested  throughout"— 6'Mn. 

A   BOOK    OF    HEROINES.      By   the   Author    of 

"  jMargaret  and  her  Bridesmaids."     3  vols. 
"The  heroines  of  these  volumes  are  most  of  them  charming:  all  of  them  are 
women  worth  reading  about" — Observer. 
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THE  MINISTER'S  WIFE.      Bv  :\Irs.  Oliphaxt, 

author  of  "  Chronicles  of  Carliugford,"  "  Salem  Chapel,"  &q.     3  vols. 

"  '  The  Minister's  Wife '  is  in  many  important  respects  Mrs.  Oliphanfs  most 
powerful  and  poetic  work.  It  is  a  work  aboimding  in  delicate  analyses  and  nice 
observation  of  man's  emotional  and  religious  nature,  and  sm-charged  with  the 
elements  of  romantic  excitement.  The  scenes  of  the  drama  are  chiefly  laid  in 
Lochhead,  a  picturesque  and  Highland  village  at  the  head  of  Loch  Diarmid,  and 
the  writer  is  not  more  successful  in  describing  the  natural  characteristics  of  the 
surrounding  country  than  in  delineating  the  aspects  and  manners  of  the  person- 
ages who  people  her  stage,  with  all  of  whom  the  reader  is  led  by  excellent  art  to 
feel  himself  personally  acquainted." — Athenaeum. 

"  '  The  ^linister's  Wife  '  is  a  story  which,  like  the  country  it  describes,  is  rich  in 
pictures  that  are  pleasant  to  see.  scenes  on  which  the  eye  gladly  lingers,  and  which, 
like  the  people  it  portrays,  is  subtle  in  its  reasonings  and  shrewd  in  its  opinions, 
eloquent  in  its  outbursts  of  feeling,  and  very  tender  in  its  natural  and  imstrained 
pathos." — Siaturday  Review. 

"  With  the  exception  of  G^eorge  Eliot,  there  is  no  female  novelist  of  the  day 
comparable  to  Mrs.  Oliphant.  'The  Ministers  Wife  '  is  a  powerful  and  vigorously 
written  story.    The  characters  are  drawn  with  rare  skllL' — Dailu  Xeics. 

TRUE  LOVE.     By  Lady  Di  Beauclerk,  author  of 

"  A  Summer  and  "Winter  in  Norway."  1  vol. 
"  It  is  evident  that  Lady  Di  Beauclerk,  with  her  acute  power  of  perception,  and 
no  less  sharp  method  of  delineation,  may,  if  it  so  please  her,  become  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  popular  writers  of  the  time.  Her  novel  is  a  charming  story 
of  '  True  Love.'  as  fragrant  and  as  welcome  as  the  flowers  of  5Iay.  The  plot  is  skil- 
fully interwoven,  and  carries  the  interest  of  the  reader  with  anxiety  to  the  de- 
nouement. The  characters  are  sketched  most  artistically.  There  is  true  pathos 
in  the  work,  and  a  keen  sense  of  humour.'  — Morning  Post. 

SIR   THOMAS    BRANSTOX.     By  W.  Gilbert, 

author  of  '  Lucrezia  Borgia,'  '  Shirley  Hall  Asylum,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"  The  separate  portions  of  this  story  are  told  fo  distinctly  and  powerfnUy  that 
we  cannot  help  being  interested  and  fascinated." — Times. 

'•  This  book  not  only  fixes  our  attention  while  we  read,  but  rarer  still,  continues 
to  claim  it  after  we  have  finished.'' — Saturday  Review. 

'•  An  exceedingly  powerfu',  original,  and  fascinating  work." — TdegrapTu 

"  An  extremely  interesting  novel." — Atliencewn. 

'•  We  doubt  wheth?r  Mr.  Gilbert  has  ever  before  written  a  story  of  so  continnotis 
and  intense  an  interest" — Spectator. 

THE  VICAR'S  COURTSHIP.  By  W-\lter  Thorx- 

BUKT.  3  vols. 
'•  This  novel  is  thoroughly  readable.  The  pictures  of  country  life  and  scenery, 
the  breezy  downs,  the  pleasant  lanes,  the  sun-flecked  woods,  form  an  admirable 
frame-work,  and  one  in  which  Mr.  Thombury  does  well  to  take  pride.  AU  the  in- 
cidents of  art  life  are  told  with  a  skill  which  betrays  the  practised  student  The 
characters  of  Amy  Eobinson,  a  charming  little  figure,  and  Julia  Beauflower.  the 
spirited  dashing  girl,  ready  with  her  wit  and  her  tcngue.  have  the  charm  and 
energy  of  life,  and  they  use  both  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  story.'' — Atheimum. 

HELEN'S    FIRST    LOVE.      By    Lady    Blake, 

author  of  '  Mrs.  St.  Clair's  Son,'  <S:c,     3  vols. 
"  A  fascinating  and  wholesome  no-^el"— John  Bull. 

URSULA'S  LOVE  STORY.     3  vols. 

"  As  a  picture  of  contemporary  manners  '  Ursula's  Love  Story  '  has  more  than 
ordinary  merit  Its  tale  is  fresh. "interesting,  and  well  told,  its  language  is  simple 
and  correct,  and  its  characterization  is  not  wanting  in  power.  Evidences  of  cul- 
ture are  frequent  in  its  pages,  over  which  hangs  a  pleasant  aroma  of  refinement 
and  good  taste." — Ath*:n<sniii. 
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Slnbcr  tbc  Especial  patronage  of  I)cr  |Hajcstn. 

Published  onmtalhj,   in    One    Vol,   royal  8?70,   with  the  Arms  heaiitifiilly 
engnived^  handsomely  bound,  icith  gilt  edges,  price  3U\  Gr/. 

LODGE\S     PEERAGE 

AND   BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 


THE  THIKTT-NINTH  EDITION  FOR  1870  IS  JUST  READY. 


Lodge's  Pkerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  ^Yell  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  liigh.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  wliich,  tlie 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typogra|:)hy  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Eoll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Jiritain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Kxtuict  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes.  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  L'ommouers,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  liusbaud's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able jNIrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husuand 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  flrst,  it 
is  on  a  lietter  plan  ;  ami  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  Ve  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  tlie  must  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject." — Spectator. 
"A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication."— y/meA 
"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day."— /"OS*. 

'The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  peerage.     It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject."— i/e/'u/t/. 
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nUllST  &  BLACK ETfS  STANDARD  LIBRAEI 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIOXS  OF 

POPULAR    MODERN    WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED   BY  MILLAIS,   HOLMAN   HUNT,   LEECH.   BIRKET  FOSTER, 
JOHN  GILBERT,  TENNIEL,  SANDYS,  &C. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  55. 


I.— SAM  SLICK- S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

'•The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blacketfs  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doaluless  be  a  veiy  successful  uudertaking. 
' Nature  and  Human  Nature"  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  vulmne  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  c'ear.  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Fost. 

II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman;  and  it  abounds  in  inci- 
dent both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and 
written  with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass 
freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examine}'. 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  ti-ue  gentleman,  one 
of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English 
one.  The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It 
is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becom'mg  wiser  and  better.'' — Scotsman. 

III.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTOX. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
infomiation.  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit" — Quarter'ly  Recietc. 

IV.— NATHALIE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  ' Nathalie"  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  goO'i  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her 
which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegani."' — Athenniuin. 

V._A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR   OP   "JOHN   HALIFAX,    GEXTLEMAX." 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so."' — Examiner. 

YI.— ADAM  GRAEME.    By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  story  awakening  genuine  emoti.'ns  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  mani- 
festations in  life,  with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  "-Post 

VII— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 
INSTANCES. 

"  The  reputation  of  this  book  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott"s  or  Bulwer's  Novels. 
Its  remarkable  originality  and  happy  desciipt  ons  of  American  life  sti.l  continue  the 
subject  of  universal  admiration.  Tlie  new  edition  fonns  a  part  of  Messrs  Hm-st  and 
Blacketfs  Cheap  Standard  Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very  best  specimens 
of  light  hterature  that  ever  have  been  written."' — JJtsstn<jer. 
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(continued.) 


Vm.— CAEBINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OP 
TEE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiaatical  sovereig:n8,  by  an  eloquent  Itoman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality,  that 
his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  opposed 
to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination." — Atliemeuiii. 

IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"In  'A  Life  for  a  T-ifo '  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a 
work  of  strong  effect." — Athenxum. 

X.— TIIE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.     By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading.'" — Examimr. 

"  A  moi-e  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson.'" — Obsercer. 

XI.— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"  "We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  it  quite  charming  " — Athemea/n. 

XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE.     By  SAM  SLICK. 

"The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced,  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  imexceptionable ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  uniform." — Examine-. 

XIII.— DARIEN.     By  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of  'The  Crescent  and  the  Cross  '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.     It  will  please  its  thousands." — Olube. 

XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 
OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURIvE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 
"It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this   most  interesting  book    It  ought  to  be 
found  on  every  drawing-room  table." — Standard, 

XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"The  'Laird  of  Norlaw'  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation."' — Sunday  Tinas. 

XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

""We  can  praise  Mrs.  Gretton's  book  as  interesting,  unexaggerated,  and  full  of  oppor- 
tune instruction.'" — Times. 

XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLE:\LVN," 
"  'Nothing  New  '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifiix  ' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

XVIII.— FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing  can  be  mure  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeauno 
D'Albret,  and  the  nanutivc  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive. " — Post. 

XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

Bf  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 
'  If  osked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  'John  Halifax  '  and 
The  Caxtous.'  "Standard. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  STAXDARD  LIBRARY 

(COXTIXUED.) 
XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BCRKE,  SERGEANT  AT  LAW. 
"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm.    The  present  cheap  and 
elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen  Bdi-mi.''— Illustrated  yews. 

XXI.— ADELE.     By  JULIA  KA.VANAGH. 

"  '  Adele  '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh  ;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting."— ^?//<?rt«Mm. 

XXII.— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHX  HALIFAX,  GEXTLEMAX." 

"  These  '  Studies  from  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author." — Saturday  Review. 

XXIII.— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

""We commend  'Grandmother's  Money"  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  noveL  The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  the'stoiy  is  'vaXQvestw.g."—Athenxuin. 

XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESOX. 
"A  delightful  book." — Athenxum.    '-A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library.'" — Lancet. 

XXY.— NO  CHURCH. 

"  "We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book." — Athenveum. 

XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHX  H.VLIFAX,  GEXTLEMAX." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."'— Athenoeum.     "  A  charming  tale  charmingly  told."' — Standard. 

XXVn.— LOST  AND  SAVED.     By  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"  'Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest    It  is  a  vigorous  novel' — Times. 
"A  novel  of  rare  excellence.    It  is  Mrs.  Norton's  best  prose  work.'" — Examiner. 

XXVin.— LES  MISERABLES.     By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  EXGLISH  TRAXSLATIOX. 
"  The  merits  of  '  Les  Miserables  '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds,  page  after  page,  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.    In  dealing  Avith 
all  the  emotions,  doubts,  fears,  which  go  to  make  up  oar  common  humanity,  ]\L  Victor 
Hugo  has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius."— Qwarter/y  Review. 

XXIX.— BARBARAS  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 
"  It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as  '  Barbara'^ 
History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very  graceful 
and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and  sentiments 
expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is 
high  praise  of  a  work  of  art,  and  so  we  intend  it:'— Times. 

XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHAXT. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme."— JiV/i^s. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life,  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  Uves  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 

"Mrs.  01iphant"s  Life  of  Irving  supplies  a  long-felt  desideratum.  It  is  copious, 
earnest  and  eloquent."— £"<,';,i.!/i/7y/j  Review. 


HUKST  .^  BLACKETT*S  STAXDAPJ)  LlBKAllY 

(COXTIXUED.) 


XXXI.— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

"  This  chRirning  novel  is  the  work  of  one  whoposseBses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as 
well  as  experience  and  knowled;;e  of  the  worliL  'St  Olave's'  is  the  work  of  an  artist 
The  whole  book  is  worth  reudiiii;." — Atlumcum, 

XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICAN  HTJMOUE. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  the  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize." — Post. 

XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ''  JOHN  HALH^^VX,  GEXTLEMAX." 

"A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  The  writer  has  hit 
off  a  circ!e  of  varied  characters  all  true  to  nature,  and  has  entung'ed  them  in  a  story 
which  keeps  us  in  ^uspen^e  till  its  knot  is  happily  and  gracefuliy  resolved  Even  if 
tried  by  the  st  mdartl  of  the  Archbis-hop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would 
pronounce  *  Chri>  tian's  Mistake '  a  novel  without  a  fau^t ' — Times. 

XXXIY.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  EOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DOXALD,  LL.D. 

"  No  account  of  this  story  wou'd  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  mtsrest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  lirtt  page  to  the  last" — Athenoeuin. 

XXXY.— AG:^7ES.     By  T,IRS,   OLIPHANT. 

"  '  Agnes  '  is  a  novel  superior  to  r.ny  of  Mrs.  O'iph.int  s  former  w^irks." — Athenaeum. 
"A  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  in-esistibly  to  all  rej.ders."' — Fust. 

XXXYI.— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '' JOHX  HALIFAX,  GEXTLEMAX." 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Hulif  ix'  speaks 
out  of  a  generous  hciiit  the  purest  truths  of  life." — Examiner.  "Few  men,  and  no 
women,  will  read  'A  Nob^e  Life  '  without  lindiug  themselves  the  better." — Sinctator. 

XXXYII.— NEW  AMERICA.    By  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"A  very  interesting  boolj.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  well." — Times. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  book  is  the  work  of  a  keen  observer.  Those  who  wuu:d  pursue  all  the 
varied  phenomena  of  which  we  have  attempted  an  outline  will  have  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful to  the  intelligent  and  livey  guide  who  has  given  them  such  a  sample  of  the  inquiry. 
During  his  residence  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Mr.  Dixon  wasab'e  togather  much  valuable  and 
interesting  iufurmation  respecting  Monnou  life  and  society:  and  the  account  of  that 
singular  bodj',  the  Shakers,  from  his  observations  during  a  visit  to  their  chief  sett  ement 
at  Mount  Lebanon,  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Mr.  Dixon  s  work." — Quai'trrlu  Jievieic. 

"  There  are  few  books  of  the  t-eason  likely  to  excite  so  much  general  curiosity  as  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  entertaining  and  mstructlve  work  on  New  America.  The  book  is  really 
interesting  from  the  tir>t  p.:  go  to  the  iast,  and  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
and  curious  iufoi-mation. " — Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

"We  rec(3mmend  every  one  who  fees  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book." — Saturday  Review. 

XXXA^III.— ROBERT  FALCOITER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DOXALD,  LL.D. 

"  'Ilobert  Falconer'  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  fee.Lngs. " — Atheixeum. 

"This  stor>'  abounds  in  exquisite  specimens  of  the  word-painting  in  which  Mr. 
!^Ircdonald  excels,  charming  transcripts  of  nature,  full  of  light  air,  and  colour.  I*  i" 
rich  also  in  admirab.e  poetry  of  a  very  high  order.  There  is  no  lack  of  humour  in  it 
And,  besides  these,  its  artistic  merits,  the  story  his  this  gre;.t  charm,  that  it  can 
hcarcely  fail  to  exercise  an  ennobling  and  purifying  influence  on  the  reader. " — Saturday 
Kevi.tc. 

"This  book  is  one  of  intense  bemty  and  truthfu'ness.  It  reads  like  an  absolutely 
faithful  history  of  a  life.  If  our  criticism  induces  our  readers  to  open  Mr.  Macdonalda 
book  they  will  abiured.y  be  ump  y  repaid  in  the  peru>  il  of  it." — Pall  Mall  GcKtite. 
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